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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
{ William Mason, Mus. Doc., A C.M., 
M 


an oe s, A.C 


FIANO 


ert Ross Parson 


ck, President 











Parsons, | ice-/resident 
H e Shelley, 2d | President 
I MW iman, Urgan Department 
Fre Packa Principal Operatic Dept 
] gs, Ph.D, Musical Director 
‘ Residence Department t 
ediate v of Centr *ark 2 
ts attract ness 45a ) ne s i 


I further information address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 


19-21 EK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Professional C ards. 








Professtonal Cards payable strictly inadrance, 








\I NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO 


SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
is7 Sth Avenue, New Yi 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and7th Avenue, 
New York 
km. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
, vib I is th Stre Ni \ 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Pia \ s 
Pr t ( ervat Les $s 
i P x Phe M. Fa es 
| ut an and Spanis Adare 
Hugo, Paris 
Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALV ES, 
Vocal Inst1 ane 
1146 Park A Ist S , Ne York 
\I FRITZ GIESE, 


cellist 


Violon 














Can be ecured for Concerts Musicales and a 
Da Terms. & oMAX BACHERT, a 
Everett H New York 
Mr. ¢ WHITNEY “COOMBS, 
0” WW 20th S ( rch of the Holy Com 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 





Tenor. 
( ert, Oratorio and 4 siru n 
St 513 West Er , near 90th St 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTuR! 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Ha in Ha th Avenue and 19th St 
New York 
RTON BRADLEY, M. ¢ 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
P s received for Pianoor Cratorio and Opera 
r For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York 





EMILIE BENIC 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


YOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


N. B. Complete vocal 


SIGN 


instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Repertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East .4th Street. New York. 


ADOL F G LOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 


51 East 87th Street, 


M. ISIDOR 'p HIL IPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1 


Address, 1 Rue le Chateaudun, Paris, France 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtu 
Author of the *“ Violoncello School,” 


y Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
zow Str., Berlin, Germany 


TEACHER, 
New York 


oso, 
published 


4a Liid 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Teacher in Ne 
DEPPE 
33 


York of the Celebrated 
ME rHOD 


3st Street, 


Only 


New York 


CHAS. HE RBE RT CL ARKE, 








Sk _Paxto n’s) and 
Dire M. E. Church 
Ora n 
Stu , New York 


Mme. LABLACHE, 


“onservatory of 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instr in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
f Vocal and Dramatic Art 


VON DER HEIDE, 


149 East 2ist 








EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
123 West 39th Street, New York 
Mr. ARTHUR ninmnnepriedotoag 
BASSO—Concert, Orat 
21 Mus : Hall , Boston 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
r E. Dell 


er of singing ar 


of Paris 
Lyr Dex 


Put f Sig e Sedie, 





lamation, 
*hysical Developmeii 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 
and Opera 


tud 123 West 39th 
JOHANNES MIERSCH _ 
PAUL MIERSCH, 

‘Cello Virtuosos, 


also a limited 


ork 


, New ¥ 





street 





Violin and 
Willa 


t 


»pt Concert Engagements ; 
umber of f 


yupils Address 
120 East 26th Street, 
G UST AV L. BECKER 
ERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
1402 Lexingt« New York. 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14th 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
h Street, New Y 


Mrs. RATCL IFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


New York. 


CONt 
n Avenue 
New York 


Street, 


ork 





Ogo and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
PERSON TAL OR Calor Glee Club 
Residence: 408 South isth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSON cence — 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 
i ( position, Analysis and . . y 
ane ~— CHURCHILL MAYER, 
dies sienna cnn taitss Specially recommended by William Shake- 
\ Compl spere. London 
: Oo : Ana ytical oi VOCAL CULTURE 
com pose rs stan¢ ipoint), as & Lessons in Harmony and Consterpoiat. 1P.M. 
de Lock Box #16, CHICAGO \BPM 23) West 59th Street, New York 
Ma. CARL V. LACHMUND, HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
it the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY Prima Donna Contralto. 
r Pia Theory a tures Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Private S i “900 Les x Avenue, New York Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


VocaL Stupio; 


OPEKA A SPECIALTY. 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


| 
| 124 East 23d 8t., New York City. 
| 











Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 3.th Street, New York. 


POOLE-KING, 
INSTRUCTION. 


Mme. CLARA 


VOCAL 
Resumes teaching October 1 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park k avenue, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio and O 
101 West Séth Street 


New York, 








vera. Vocal 


New York. 


Baritone 
Culture. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
and Vocal Instruction. 


on Squai are, New York. 





Concert-Oratori 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 


1S Irving Place, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 
rios, Operas, Vo 
145 We 
TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


mber 15 care of THE MUSICAL 
juare, New York 


1 Instruction. 
New York 


Concerts, Orato 


Address st 82d St story 


PAUL 


Addre as from Doce 
COURIER, 19 Union Sq 


WM. H. 


TENOR 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 

Mr. and Mrs. TH. 
Vocal Cr 


71 East 52d Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapti d Development an 1 Complete Educat 
i22 West 39th Street, New Y« 


AND CONCERT, 
New York. 
BJORKSTEN, 
ilture, 

New York. 





the r1Ce€ 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremor 





t Street, Boston. 





E. MAC CLYMON'T 
CONCERT 


ORGANIST, 

ls, Organ 
“pt pupils 
ompanist 


for Vocal Tea hers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr Vm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons givenin Violin and Ensemble Playing 
106 and 105 East 23d Street, New York 








ELLIOTT HASLAM, © 
SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and speci 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 
OPERA.—RoOles passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 
CONCE «- Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
haracteristics of each singer 


al lessons to artists 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the language 


78 Fifth Avenue 
eception Hours: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbrtickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria 
WALTER PETZET 
Pianist and Composer. 
Home 


Stndio: 
lto3 Pp. M. 








Studio: 169 East 69th Street 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 
Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 

Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 

PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


cae Oratorio Acc« 2m paniments a specialty 
_E Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hal 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, 


Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fitth Ave., Room 7, New York. 


(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 


BRUCKH AUSEN, 


Pupil of Barth, 
B. Mills 


(Madi ison Square). 














CARL 
Concert Pianist 
School, of Joseffy and of S 


engagements and pupils. 
294 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


ferlin High 
Will receive 


T aulies of the “eg 


Mason's Touch and Technic. 
Studio: Carnegie Music ‘He all, 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Koontoa, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


New York. 





LARENCE LUCAS 
Receives pupils in pianc 
will introduce st 
teachers; has a list of boarding h 

22 Portland Terrace. Regent's Park, 
London, N. W., England 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 


Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 


and musical theory; 
the London 


USES. 


udents to any of 


3oard per year, $250. 
Terrace, Regent's 
London, England 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and « ee to 
18 East 22d 


19 Portland Park, N. W., 


New York 


street, 


TRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teachei, 


Piano at Grand Conservatory 
19) W. 134th Street, New York. 


CON 


Professor of 


Private Studio 
LUDWIG DORER, 

Pianist and 
forte Playing 
Beethoven (last 


Phrasing.) Daily, 
1062 Halsey Street 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 





higher art of Piano- 
especially for the works of Bach, 
Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
between 12 and 2 

Brooklyn, 


Teacher in the 


N.Y. 











PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston 
Chickering Hail Building 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
eschetizks Met rd 
Studio: No Mu Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 


FORTH, 
= al Instruction, 
» East 18th Street 


New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


SOPRANO 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recita 
Lessons in Singing 
41 East 21st Street, New Vork 
Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Ete. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Organ and Theory 
tox St, Stamford, Conn, 


Teacher of Piano, 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
151 East 62d street, New York. 


Home Studio: 


Wine. Florenza d Arona 


The Certilicated Authority 


and Exponent of 


LAMPERT] eines. 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America. 
Foundation to 


Instruction Stage. 


Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course 


124 Kast 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


PAL LLLP LOLOL 


the 


the 





and 
it is 


“ The most useful and complete aliy of the plano 
{a existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





‘*The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


LLL LLL LLL LLL ALANA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 


correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 





PAL PI 


DEAR S1R—I have been much pleased with 
PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 


technical part of piano practice.” 
Yours truly, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





The principles of touch involved are entirely 
For ac- 


endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
excellent.” 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON, 


of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 





SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 


Professional Cards. | 
i | 





During July and August. Send for circular giving 
particulars 
Address, 36 East 2rd Street, New York. 
SS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


MI 
Pian: Musical Theory 


lysis and Musical 


Harmony 
An 


forte Plaving 
Specialties: Aural Musical 
Dictation. Private or 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th : 










lass ir uction 
venue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


} 

| 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of } 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart | 
| 





Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. | 
| 
124 East 44th Street, New York. | 
- . | 
ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 





\LBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con 
Vocal Instruction Studios 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
, Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 


cert, Opera 





AGNES THOMSON, 
SOPRANO. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL 








Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, ill, 
Sanp ror CATALOGuE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, . . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, -  Voeal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, : . Organ. 
§.B.JACOBSOHN, . . . Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 





- Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BADR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

. nn ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, ONIO. 





Oratorio, Church, Concert, Bw 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
| School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 


| Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, 
Paris, until September 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


America’s recognized authority on l ampertt. 

iis accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 

Pupils prominent everywhere 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular 12 West 6th Street, New York. 

srooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 


FOUNDED 1880. 








Pamphlet mailed on application 
425 West 22d Street, New York 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 


bel yprano. 


power 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
7 Rue Scribe, 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of vears of successful cperation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal onl Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 


mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. Students 
have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
particulars address 

E. EBERHARD. Maus. Doc., President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


142 West 23d St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


@ur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information. will be sent rrez on 
application. 


H. v. BuULow 


CLASSICAL 


PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


with fingering, marks of execution and ex- 
planatory notes for teachers as for pupils. 
German and English Texts. The newest 
edition of Cramer-Bulow Studies. carefully 
revised, containing 60 (not 50) studies; is 
brilliantly printed; price only $1.50. 


JOS. AIBL VERLAG, 
Miimchen, Germany. 

(Catalogue post free on application.) 
New York: G. SCHIRMER, 














Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDAN, GHHRMARNYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood. Tyson- Wolf, Mus, 
Doe,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Faihrmann, Music Director H&pner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture. Iffert, Frdul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag!. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Richberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branehes. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tuz Musicat Covriex and through 
Prof. EDCGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL eustie rcrtormas 
E Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pian’st’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - . DIRECTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 








COLOGNHE-ON-THE-RHINE.- 


THEE CONSERVATORY OF’ MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR, WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for ali the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The World Renowned 
Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 
hausen method and history of music). 

Applications can be made with Prof. Genez daily, from 11 to 12. M., at Potsdamerstrasse a0; with Ph 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon irom 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


089 Ae bo 


NewYork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


e UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory, 525-531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 4ist St, 


CONGERT DIRRCTION. | 
zrc* HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany: Berlin’ m Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address ; Musikwolff, Berlin. 














MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Correspondence and 


Agency Founded 


Applications, New Music 


to ve sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- | MacpesurGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY, 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- | 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, | 
Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 


d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- FOR THE 

brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 

American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans PLAYING. 


von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 

sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 

bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


‘YN. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 
RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, | Original Publisher of BRAHMS? and 


Dvorak’s Works. 
Manufacturers of All Kinds of CHEAP EDITION, 
« Musical Strings, @ | THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
Nos. 1857, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 


| JOHANNES BRAHMS, 
NEW YORK. 








arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
receipt of amount by money order. 

‘he cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is §s. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 








“DAS DEUTSCHE LIED” (The Ger 
p~ 4 Song) four ks (containing 107 songs) at 75¢. 
each. 





Union Square. 





Address, 25 Unien Square, New York City. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.: 


MINN. 


FARIBAULYT, 





MAN UFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR FOR CATAL Oave 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
t# The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
‘ NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
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\ E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “ SoHMER Piano.” ( 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1894. 


T the close of this week the great National Saen- 
A gerfest, for which preparations have been made 
for the past year, will begin at the Madison Square 
Garden. The Festival will be conducted on a scale of 
magnitude which will simply throw into the shade all 
previous affairs of the sort. Full details will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


HE management of the Thomas Orchestra of 
T Chicago for local concerts is in the hands of a 
most energetic and intelligent woman, Anna Millar, 
who has made arrangements to have the permanent 
office in the warerooms of Lyon & Healy. The 
management of the concerts outside of the city of 
Chicago is in the hands of Mr. George H. Wilson, 
who will arrange the programs and routes. 


7XT fall Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin” will be pro- 
N duced at Milan under a German Wagner con- 
ductor. The opera will be given in Italian at the 
del Verme Theatre, though the artists will be Ger- 
mans, who have made the Italian stage their own. 
In the cast will be Alfred Rittershaus as ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” Mrs. Kupfer-Berger as ‘‘ Elsa,” and Mr. Luria 
as ‘‘Telramund.” There are to be a number of rep- 
resentations, and the stage setting will be copied 
from that of Bayreuth. 


HE official report of the fifth annual meeting of 

the New York State Music Teachers’ Association 

has just been received. The meeting occurred at 

Rochester June 27, 28 and 29, 1893, and the cause for 

the delay in the publication of the volume is given 
on page 181 of the pamphlet as follows : 

This report is issued late in the season, owing to inability on the 
part of the finance committee to provide funds for publishing the 
same—circumstances over which the secretary and editor had no 
Much care has been given to make the membership list 
If any names have been omitted by mistake 


control. 
accurate and reliable. 


‘| but when you say that all is said. 





please notify the secretary promptly, with the date of last payment 
of annual dues. 

The Finance Committee wish to hereby exonerate Mr. Von der 
Heide, the secretary and editor, from the delay in issuing the annual 
report of 1893 of the meeting at Rochester. The great difficulty ex- 
perienced in procuring advertisements, caused by the general de- 
pression in business and the absolute refusal of many persons and 
firms to renew their advertisements who have been advertisers in 
the report and program heretofore, have handicapped the committee 
in providing funds wherewith to pay for the printing of the report. 
The secretary had his part of the report ready for the printer before 
January last, but has had to wait for the advertisements, and the 
book will now have to be published with a deficit, which must be 
provided for at the meeting of the association in Buffalo. 


HERE has been some discussion in London as to 

the relative merits of Duse and Calvé in ‘‘ Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” which seems rather foolish, 
for as everyone knows Calvé modeled her concep- 
tion of ‘‘Santuzza” after Duse’s, and then it is 
difficult to institute comparisons between a singing 
and speaking actress. Calvé has the glamour of the 
music to aid her, Duse nothing but her own genius; 
Eleonora Duse is 
incomparably the greater artist of the two. 





A CHESTER CHURCH SCANDAL. 

T Chester, England, a church scandal has dis- 
A turbed the usually placid religious element, and 
the matter has now been settled in court in the fol- 
lowing fashion. It may be remembered that a Miss 
Williams had been accused of being a ‘‘ public nui- 
sance,” as her singing in the cathedral gave great of- 
fense. The chief witnesses against the defendant 
were the organist, the principal singer, several cler- 
gymen andthe dean. All were unanimous in condemn- 
ing Miss Williams’ actions. They maintained that 
she not only had sung out of tune, but that she habit- 
ually interrupted the choir by her singing. The dean 
affirmed that he saw the boys of the choir often laugh 
or at least smile on account of this behavior. As for 
the organist, he stated that he was made actually 
sick. He declared that if this lady had only sung in 
tune he would not say much about it, but she sang in 
such an extraordinary and impossible manner! Every 
note she sang was false, and he had been forced re- 
peatedly to stop the music on her account. 

Miss Williams pleaded her own case. She declared 
that she was not conscious of doing wrong, that she 
had comported herself always, whenin the cathedral, 
in keeping with a deep religious feeling, and that if 
her singing appeared to come through her nose, it 
nevertheless came from the bottom of her heart, &c. 
The magistrate held that Miss Williams’ zeal was ex- 
cessive, and condemned her to pay the costs of the 
court, and to keep the peace for six months, under 
penalty of a fine of $50 for each infringement on this 
order. 





MORE WAGNER LETTERS. 

N the 21st of May the antiquarian, Albert Cohen, 

of Berlin, sold a very interesting collection of 

documents referring to famous poets and composers. 

Among them were letters of Goethe and Heine, Grill- 

parzer and Kant, Lessing and Schopenhauer, Schiller 

and Kleist, Gluck and Beethoven. Here we may con- 

fine ourselves to Wagner, the young Wagner, the 

Wagner of his Riga days, and his hitherto unknown 

letters, in which we see his early struggles and his 
artistic self confidence. 

‘Riga, 12 Nov.” (1838) is the date of one closely 
written letter. On one page is, in a tone of exagger- 
ated politeness, a summons of the members of the 
Riga orchestra to a rehearsal of Beethoven’s A major 
symphony. On the reverse, and, when space failed 
on the front also, Wagner had written a sketch of a 
very characteristic and biographically interesting 
communication to August Lewald. He said that he 
offered an opera to Scribe, as ‘‘I am resolved rather 
to remain fifteen years in utter obscurity than seek 
my fortune by means of the German hole-and-corner 
theatres,” adding that he had sketched pretty fully 
the subject fora grand five-act opera based on Konig’s 
romance ‘‘Die héwen Braut” and sent a passable 
French translation to Scribe which he could easily 
versify ; ‘‘then I would compose the opera, and he 
could see that it was produced in Paris under its au- 
thor’s name and with his poetic prestige.” The mater- 
ial results were to beat Scribe’s disposal. Scribe had 
previously stated, in reply to a second letter in which 
Wagnerhad enclosed the score of his ‘‘ Liebesverbot,” 
that he had not received the first, and when Wagner 
had sent him a second copy of his scenario, Scribe 
had made no answer. 

He therefore begs Lewald to bring Scribe up 
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to the mark. ‘In spite of my most ardent long- 
ing for the South my stupid fortune has pushed me 
still farther toward the North. But I cherish my 
hopes and plans. If the subject does.not please 
Scribe I have another. I am already working on a 
grand opera, ‘ Rienzi.’ This is undoubtedly a grander 
subject than the other, and I intend to compose it in 
German, just to make the experiment whether there 
is any possibility of seeing it at the Berlin Grand 
Opera in the next fifty years, if God gives me life. 
Perhaps it may please Scribe, and then ‘ Rienzi’ will 
triumph in French.” He wants a large theatre. 
God knows what he would have produced if he had 
only had the doors open to him. ‘‘If I am not eman- 
cipated in fifteen years I shall become so arrogant as 
to write operas for Frankfort on the Oder or Tilsit.” 
He incloses the score of a poem in the ‘‘Livonian 
mode.” The opera, however, God be thanked, is not 
Livonian. Then a postscript to Lewald urging him 
to persuade Scribe. 

Another letter, also dated from Riga, contains on 
one side a few jesting lines to his wife, and on the 
reverse the draft of along letter tothe stage man- 
ager of the Riga Theatre, a detailed account of his 
dealings with Director Holtes; that he had been ac- 
tually music director after the departure of the first 
capellmeister, an enumeration of his work at the 
theatre, his services in the productions, &c.: ‘‘ 1 am 
willing to work day and night, but I want to be 
helped. Therefore, short and to the point, I beg you 
to grant a complete abrogation of my contract, and 
in return I promise to undertake everything that you 
can lay upon my shoulders, with the exception of 
blacking boots and carrying water, for which last 
task my chest is too weak. I would even copy music 
if I did not fearthat the melancholy occupation would 
darken my temperament.” Heis sure the manager 
will help him, and then future ages will be able to 
say of him: ‘‘ This was the man, who,” &c. 

An unpublished letter to Ernst Kossak is dated 
November 23, 1847, from Dresden. It begins, ‘‘ Dear 
Friend : I have just now gradually arrived at the point 
of being pretty well free ofall evil Berlin impressions 
The number of my friends is small, and therefore I 
must more carefully see that I lose none of them. 
What mustI doto keep you? My Berlin ambition is 
ended, and what consoles me is the knowledge that 
without it I can go farther forward.” He speaks of 
an admirable performance of ‘‘ Tannhauser,” 
which the King of Prussia had assisted with the 
liveliest interest. ‘‘I am not ashamed to confess that 
this opera on that occasion gave me great pleasure.” 
‘My friend, what is all our preaching to the public? 
There isa dam to break through, and the means is 
Revolution!” 

There are not in the Cohn collection such interest- 
ing letters from other composers ; the most interest- 
ing things are manuscript scores, such as the original 
of Weber’s ‘‘Invitation to the Waltz,” and a letter 
of Liszt, dated Buda-Pesth, February 15, 1882, in 
which he writes, ‘‘Of the concert business I refrain 
from speaking, for it is all dust and dirt.” 


at 








A STORY FROM LONDON. 

ADY ABERDEEN, so it is said, had herself driven 
L to a music store in London, where she selected 
the latest compositions— Cowen, Léoncavallo’s ‘‘ Ber- 
ceuse,” Sullivan’s symphonies, in fact all the pieces 
en vogue at the present time. The handsome lady 
appeared to have finished her purchases. As she 
laid a gold piece on the counter—‘‘Oh! I beg,” she 
said to the music clerk, whose heart was fluttering 
under the glimmer of her pretty eyes; ‘‘Oh! I beg 
let me have ‘One kiss before we part.’” ‘‘ Wha— 
wha—what?” faltered the clerk, who expected any- 
thing but that. ‘‘‘One kiss before we part,’” re- 
peated the pretty purchaser in a most winning tone 
of voice. 

Could he withstand this seeming plea! No! Cast- 
ing a furtive glance about the shop, he closed his 
eyes, shot out his arms, drew the elegant head of the 
handsome woman toward him and pressed a luscious 
kiss on her lips. A cry, a sound like a slap on the 
cheek, a commotion, a scene. The clerk was dis- 
missed on the spot; no excuses were accepted. In 
the court followed a sequel—the countess complained 
on account of the kiss, which gave her great offense 
—the clerk sued for damages for the loss of his 
position. 

The first case is decided against him and his own 
suit dismissed. At an appeal he won the first case, 


as it was held that his action toward Lady Aberdeen 
was the result of her irresistible charms. 


His com- 
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plaint, however, was dismissed by the gallant judge, 
who remarked that the kiss was a sufficient remuner- 
ation for all the losses he may have met with. Both 
parties were satisfied with the verdict. Lady Aber- 
deen is said to even feel proud of it. As to the clerk 

hm, he is to-day the most popular clerk in the 
British Empire. 





LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZ7. 
iv. 


T the close of the year 1840 Liszt was working 
A like a beaverin England. He writes to Franz 
von Schober that he has his neck in the British yoke 
and half dead man. He was hungering and 
thirsting for Hungary, he says, but money has to be 
made. In 1841 he composed a three page cadenza to 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide,” which he played with some 
fear trembling, but was not, as he wrote to 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, hissed at the concert given in 
the Paris Conservatoire for the Beethoven monu- 
ment. He has some qualms as to the artistic validity 
of tacking on a cadenza toasong. There is no doubt 
that Liszt often sinned deeply in matters of this sort. 
For his concerts he turned out many showy, clap-trap 


is a 


and 


fantasies and paraphrases of operatic 


melodies most in vogue. These have long ago been 
consigned to the limbo of inartistic oblivion, where 


“pot boilers,” 


the Czerny etude, the Thalberg ‘‘ Arrangements” 
and the Herz variations exchange slightly faded 
confidences Occasionally a virtuoso, with more 
fingers than good breeding, brings forward the 
“Rigoletto” fantasy, the ‘‘Lucia” paraphrase, the 
Tarantella from the ‘‘Muette di Portici,” or the 


The latter still taxes the 
virtuosi. 


formidable ‘‘Don Juan.” 
endurance of the younger generation of 
But Liszt will be remembered by his original compo- 
sitions for piano and orchestra; even the Hungarian 
rhapsodies sound banal, tawdry and artificial. As 
pictures of Hungarian music they are far from true, 
being written for virtuoso display and smelling of the 
sawdust and concert hall 

However, on the score of song arrangements Liszt 
need not reproach himself. The arrangements of 
the Schubert, Schumann and Franz songs are ex- 
Nothing happier could be imagined. 
Liszt's musical mistakes, like those of Huxley’s 
‘*Moses,” were of his environment and its fashioning 
influences. Much with the world and the pet and 
glory of the salons, it naturally enough affected the 


quisitely done. 


purity of his art and temporarily dimmed the lustre 
of his ideals, but only temporarily. Most of his let- 
ters breathe the loftiest philosophy and a fervent 
love of music. 

In May, 1841, he wrote to Simon Liéwy from Lon- 
don and speaks of having been in Paris. He says: 

On arriving there I compared myself (pretty reason- 
ably, it seems to me) to a man playing ecarté for the 
fifth point. Well, I have had king and vole, seven 
points rather than five!” Did Liszt mean by this 
metaphor merely that he had been enjoying a game 
of ecarté? Rather was not the man he meant playing 
piano, and Thalberg by name? 

He had immense success at his concerts in Paris 
for the Beethoven fund, but all was not plain sailing. 
We fancy, naturally enough, Liszt as the all conquer- 
ing, the Napoleon of the keyboard. He did indeed 
conquer, but not without strenuous opposition. His 
style was novel, and while it had not developed into 
the grand orchestral manner of a few years later, yet 
it had much in it to offend the so-called purists of 
piano playing. Mendelssohn, who was a small man in 
his judgment of his contemporaries, related that 
when Liszt played the ‘‘ Lucia” fantasie people stood 
on the benchesin the concert halls to watch the young 
god's manipulation of the keyboard. But in most 
cases Liszt's contemporaries criticised his style and 
secretly admired Thalberg’s singing, touch and ur- 
bane manner. 

In 1842 Liszt won his Doctor’s degree from the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy at the University of Kénigsberg, 
and appears to have been deeply conscious of the 
honor conferred. It is pleasant at this period to read 
a letter written to his talented little pupil, the gifted 
Carl Flitsch, who died so young, but who neverthe- 
less at the age of eleven so affected Chopin by his 
performance of the Polish master’s E minor concerto 
that he was almost overcome, and taking the lad by 
the hand he led him to one of the large music stores 
and presented him with a complete Mozart score, 
possibly ‘‘Don Juan,” all of which was very Chopin- 
ish. That the boy must have been extremely tal- 
ented we learn on De Lenz’s testimony, who quotes 
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Liszt as saying, ‘‘When that youngster goes travel- 
ing I shall shut up shop.” But he never lived to ful- 
fill the promises of his youth. Our own Rafael Joseffy 
played the same Chopin concerto at the age of thir- 
teen in so astonishing a manner as to quite win the 
heart of Carl Tausig. So history repeats itself. 

There are several very characteristic letters to 
Franz Kroll, his friend and pupil and the Bach editor. 
In them Liszt’s boyish fun peeps forth, and his refer- 
ences to Ernst, the celebrated Hungarian violinist, 
are most interesting. There are also in this collec- 
tion of from his years of travel as virtuoso more let- 
ters to the Abbé Lammenais and one letter to Chopin, 
and another to Georges Sand. These cannot be dis- 
missed with mere quotations. They are historically 
and artistically valuable. The Chopin letter is in the 
possession of Alfred Bovet at Valentigney, and is 
dated from Lyons, May 21, 1845. The letter to Sand 
bears the same date. The Chopin letter reads as 
follows: 

‘* DEAR CHoPIN—M. Benacci, a member of the Maison 
Troupenas, and, in my opinion, the most intelligent 
editor and the most liberal in business matters in 
France, asks me for a letter of introduction to you. 
I give it all the more willingly, as I am convinced 
that under all circumstances you will have every rea- 
son to be satisfied with his activity and with what- 
ever he does. Mendelssohn, whom he met in Swit- 
zerland two years ago, has made him his exclusive 
editor for France, and I, for my part, am just going 
todo the same. It would bea real satisfaction to me 
if you would intrust some of your manuscripts to him, 
and if these lines should help in making you do so, I 
know he will be grateful to me. 

Yours ever in true and lively friendship, 
F, Liszt.” 

This was the letter to the woman who wrecked 
Chopin and De Musset’s life : 

‘‘ Without wishing to add to your other inevitable 
troubles, that of a correspondence for which you care 
little, allow me, dear George, to claim for myself 
your old indulgence for people who write to you 
without requiring an answer, and let me recall my- 
self to you by these few lines through M. Benacci. 
Their ostensible object is to recommend the above 
mentioned Benacci so that you in your turn may 
recommend him more particularly to Chopin (and I 
may add in parenthesis that I should abstain from 
this negotiation were I not firmly persuaded that 
Chopin will never regret entering into business rela- 
tions with Benacci, who, in his capacity of member 
of the firm of Troupenas, is one of the most impor- 
tant and most intelligent men of his kind), but the 
real fact of the matter is that I am writing to you 
above all—and why should I not confess it openly ? 
—for the pleasure of conversing with you for a few 
moments, Therefore don’t expect anything inter- 
esting from me, and if my handwriting bothers you, 
throw my letter into the fire without going any 
farther. Do you know with whom I have just had 
endless conversations about you in sight of Lisbon 
and Gibraltar? With that kind, excellent, and origi- 
nal Blavoyer, the Ahasuerus of Commerce, whom I 
had already met several times without recognizing 
him, until at last I remembered our dinners at the 
‘Ecu’ (Crown), at Geneva, and the famous Pipe! 

‘‘During the month's voyage from Lisbon to Barce- 
lona we emptied I cannot tell you how many bottles 
of sherry in your honor and glory ; and one fine even- 
ing he confided to me in so simple and charming a 
manner his vexation at being unable to find several 
letters that you had written to him in Russia, I think, 
and which have beenstolen from him, that I took a 
liking to him, and he did the same to me. The fact 
is that there could not possibly be two Blavoyers un- 
der the sun, and his own person is the only pattern 
of which he cannot furnish goods wholesale, for there 
is no sort of thing that he does not supply to all parts 
of the globe. 

‘* Apropos of Lisbon and supplies, have you ataste 
forcamellias? It would be a great pleasure to me to 
send you a small cargo of them from Oporto, but I 
did not venture to do it without knowing in case you 
might perhaps have a decided antipathy to them. 
‘In spite of the disinterestedness with which I be- 
gan this letter, 1 come round, almost without knowing 
how, to beg you to write to me. Don’t do more than 
you like ; but in any case forgive me for growing oid 
and arriving at the point when noble recollections 
grow in proportion as the narrowing meannesses of 
daily life find their true level. Yes, evenif you thought 
me more of a fool than formerly, it would be impossi- 





ble for me to hold your friendship cheap, or not to 





prize highly the fact that, somehow or other, it has 
not come to be at variance nor entirely at an end. 

‘As the exigencies of my profession will not allow 
me leisure to return so soon to Paris, I shall probably 
not have the opportunity of seeing you for two years. 
Toward the middle of July I go to Bonn for the in- 
auguration of the Beethoven monument. 

‘* Were it not that a journey to the Rhineis so com- 

monplace, I should beg you to let me do the honors 
of the left and of the right bank to you, as well as to 
Chopin (a little less badly than I was able to do the 
honors of Geneva!) My mother and my children are 
to join me at Cologne in five or six weeks, but I can- 
not hope for such good luck as that we might meet in 
those parts—although after your winters of work and 
fatigue a journey of this kind would be a refreshing 
distraction for you both. At the close of the autumn 
I shall resume my duties at Weimar, later on I shall 
goto Vienna and Hungary, and proceed thence to 
Italy by way of Constantinople, Athens and Malta. 
.if therefore one of these fine days you should hap- 
pen to be in the humor, send me a word in reply 
about the camellias. If you will send your letter to 
my mother (20 Rue Louis le Grand) 1 shall get it im- 
mediately. In every way count upon my prefound 
friendship and most respectful devotion always and 
everywhere. F. Liszt.” 

Some of the letters, before Liszt took up his per- 
manent abode at Weimar, are worthy of considera- 
tion, but at another time. 


RK 
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(To be continued.) . 

















ENRY HOLDEN HUSS looks like a theological 
H student, but he can compose music like a passion- 
ate pagan. His new piano concerto, as yet in MSS, 
I had the pleasure recently of hearing hot from the 
composer's fingers. Itis a work begun some years 
ago, but only finished a few months. It has very 
fleshly moments, and is altogether quite the best 
thing I have yet heard from this young man. 

It is in the key of B, a rich fruity key, and its pre- 
vailing mode of feeling is stress and storm, with a 
lulling intermezzo. Mr. Huss has given here or never 
reins to his imagination and fancy, and if he is often 
strenuous, even overwrought, he never held a firmer 
rein over himself, and he never fought so success- 
fully temptations to over-elaborate, over-subtilize his 
material. In much of his earlier work the intellect 
captured quite your suffrages. It seemed as if it 
was the problem to be solved, never the vagrant 
fancy to be checked. In this piano concerto one may 
cavil at the superabundance of passion, at the oc- 
casional anticlimaxes, but never at any lack of spirit 


* 


or red blood. a” @ 


After a questioning introduction given out by the 
brass over a sulky organ point, sustained by the tym- 
pani and contra bassi, the piano jumps into the arena 
with a bold, downward, octave sweep, and at once 
without any harmonic beating about the bush or 
groping after the unattainable we get the first subject, 
march-like and thunderingly triumphant. It is very 
modern in color and feeling. Mr. Huss has knelt at 
3ayreuth, he has also had Polish dreams; but while 
high strung he is always well bred, and never tears 
passion to tatters ; so we get a surcease of the tense 
atmosphere, anda lovely second subject appears, and 
is one of the best thingsin the movement. The accom- 
paniment figures and passage never strain at novelty, 
and while rich are not obtrusive. They arethere fora 
purpose, not for empty digital display. It is a very 
difficult movement, and will tax the endurance of any 
virtuoso, but I am sure you will believe me when I 
tell you Mr. Huss never writes for effects of virtu- 
osity. His octave and chordal passages are Lisztian, 
to be sure, but then the Weimar master set the pace 
for us; we cannot go back to the prehistoric naked- 
ness of the Mozart concerto. 


* 
* * 


The composer has placed his cadenza near the 
middle of the movement. He believes in telling you 
what he thinks himself about his themes without the 
reinforcement of the orchestra. In the regular work- 
ing out section we get again the new quality in Mr. 
Huss’ work. Itis positively exuberant and to a gen- 
uinely profound scholarship there is an additional 
freedom and mastery which tell me of long vigils, of 





conquerings of the flesh, of the ultimate supremacy 











of the spirit. The coda is ingenious, but not toolong 
spun out. In it the clash and clangor reaches a 
grand climacteric. After this surely the deluge! 


* 
* os 


I was inclined to be captious about the andante 
and its rather low pitch in sentiment, color and 
dynamics, but after listening to the last movement I 
reached the conclusion that in two opposing whirls 
there must be a centre where absolute rest obtains. 
It is the doctrine of Kinetic stability, and the dreamy 
melody in E flat with its tentative gropings after that 
divine repose which we find in Beethoven, sometimes 
in Brahms, never in Chopin or Schumann, is very 
soothing. But the swirl of the last allegro, with its 
heaven-storming forefront and agitated swing and 
brio drags us once more into the impassioned Her- 
cules’ vein of the first movements. Without any pre- 
tension at organic unity, but rather as a thought 
sequence, the opening theme peeps forth thunder- 
ously and then a genuine ‘‘ Wilde Jagd "until the close. 
I must also not forget a very pretty counter theme. 
This allegro bears a spiritual relationship to the last 
movement of Chopin’s B minor sonata. Butitisa 
rhythmical resemblance that is heard with the in- 
ner ear only. 


* 
* ” 


If I had the time, or rather the inclination (for the 
flesh is more willing than the spirit thislazy weather), 
I could detail for you many delightful things in this 
concerto. For instance, what could be more charm- 
ing than the second subject of the first movement, 
with its transition from G minor to D minor, and the 
Magyar lilt to A minor? Nothing new, you cry; but 
mark how unexpectedly it greets you! The complete 
concerto abounds in harmonic surprises, yet gives 
one the impression of a whole, and nota series of de- 
tached sketches. 


. 
* « 


Mr. Huss will first play the concerto with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra next fall. And now a word 
about his piano playing. It has gained vastly on the 
side of weight, breadth, sweep and sonority. It has 
more of muscularity in it, to quote a word of Mr. 
Krehbiel’s. Altogether this piano composer may 
shake hands with his astral self, and invite it out for 
an astral stroll, and a Swinburne séance and a sherry 


cobbler. - 
cd + 


The piano has attracted me this week. I longed for 
new ideas, andtheycame. After the Huss concerto 
Edward MacDowell's new Virtuoso Studies fell into 
my hands, and I could say the gods had indeed given 
me joy. MacDowell’s music is yet caviare to the 
piano playing public. It is too finely thought out, 
pitched too often into a region where the air is rare- 
fied and the harmonic thought rugged. The superb 
‘‘ Sonata Tragica” I have placed on the same shelf 
with Schumann, Brahms and Grieg; these twelve 
new ‘‘ Studies,” which Breitkopf & Hiirtel have pub- 
lished, are of the same superior quality. 


* 
* oo 


Of course when I say ‘‘ Etude” I mean studies in 
style, mood rather than technical problems or the 
development of any set of hand or wrist muscles. A 
novellette heads the list, full of bold progressions and 
dominant spirit. The title is Schumannisch, that is 
all. The second, a‘‘ Moto Perpetuo,” is well named. 
I like the ‘‘ Wilde Jagd” better. It is audacious, 
‘‘Lisztian.” A charming improvization in F is the 
fourth of the series. The mood is questioning at 
times, but breathes of the soul at rest with itself at 
the close. Of all our younger American composers 
MacDowell is the greatest musical accomplice of the 
elf, the kobold, the gnome and the fairy. He has his 
visions in woodland spots and often lies with his ear 
close pinned to the moonlit earth. There he hears 
musical murmurs, faint laughter, tricksome calls and 
if he but can remember it all we are the gainers in 
his music, with its ‘‘ horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” 
I hear it in the scherzo to his D minor concerto and in 
many other works. The sylvan humor seizes him in 
these etudes and we get ascherzo-like ‘‘ Elfentanz.” 
which simply toys with the intangible, It is the most 
elaborate of the set. Then there isa ‘‘ Valse Triste,” 
arollicking ‘‘ Burleske,” a graceful ‘‘ Bluette” and 
‘‘Traumerei.” My favorite is an etude, ‘‘ March 
Wind,” which simply must shimmer over the key- 
board to be effective. 

It requires adexterous wrist to play ‘‘ prestissimo 
volante,” these tricky interlocked repetition groups. 
Considered purely as a technical nut to crack, this 
etude is rarely valuable, as repeating notes are out of 
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fashion. Schumann cared not for the manner, nor 
Chopin. Kessler wrote a valuable one, but it is with- 
out marrow, and Henselt, if I remember aright, gave 
us one such in his op. 2 or 5. It is called ‘‘ Eroica.” 
MacDowell’s is the best of the three. I like it as much 
as the study in the Etudes Transcendentales of the late 
late Frankie Liszt. Number eleven is animpromptu, 
a delicate Chopin replica, and a massive polonaise 
ends this very fine contribution to piano literature. 
But, rash ones, beware! There is no facile graded 
road to the MacDowellian Parnassus. This young 
composer writes for himself, I fancy, and recks not of 
your own pet technic, with its tendency to make, not 
for righteousness, but for certain set, smug forms. 
Woe tothe pathbreaker! He is severely let alone by 
his own generation, and the virtuous elect know him 
not, or else pass him by with haughty mien and se- 


* 


vere regard. os 


Let me hasten to add that MacDowell is a name to 
cherish for young American musicians. Ten years 
from now you will realize why. I don’t setup as a 
long distance prophet, especially in this instance, 
when the signs are so clear. Nevertheless, pin this 
in the hatband of your memory. 


* 
* * 


The other night I said to my thirsty soul, ‘‘ Take 
comfort; we will now make a tournée of the roof 
gardens.” Sol found myself on the American Roof 
Garden, and later on the Casino’s. They both were 
so crowded, and the noisy chatter and clatter of 
glasses, so combined with the glare of the lights, that 
in despair I went to Koster & Bial’s aerial perch, on 
Thirty-fourth street. Then my soul nudged me, and 
told me I was at last at peace. The lights were sub- 
dued; there wasa strong breeze, which dissipated 
your neighbor’s gossip before it reached your tired 
ears; the broad avenue in the centre looked cool and 
inviting, and the Budweiser was certainly caressing 
to your throat. It was a glorious night, despite the in- 
tense heat on the sidewalk. A night of ‘‘the few large 
stars,” as Walt Whitman would say, and a night in 
which you could forget the petty worries of the day 
and surrender your soul up to the rhythmic pulse 
of the Hungarian Orchestra. 

* * 

I was not long alone. ‘‘ Bob” Hilliard strolled up, 
and in the interval between two drinks I begged him 
to shave off the beginnings of a mustache. I muttered 
something about his Greek profile, and just then the 
orchestra began playing something familiar, and I 
didn’t hear Hilliard’s answer. The music bothered 
me for a while, because I could not place it, so I 
asked the waiter. That worthy, before replying, gave 
a quick glance at the orchestral stand and said: ‘‘Oh, 
that is by Request, sir.” ‘‘ A new composer,” said I 
to myself, wonderingly. 


* 
* * 


‘‘That reminds me,” said Hilliard, ‘‘ of the old 
story about the Irishman and the German, sitting in 
a concert hall, with a glass of beer midway between 
them. The Teuton, completely carried away by the 
music, turned to the Irishman and said: ‘ Dot is 
Meyerbeer.’ 

** «You're a thundering liar!’ said the Irishman, 
reaching for the beer ; ‘it’s my beer.’” 

* - * 

It took some little time for me to recover from this 
story, and as ‘‘ Bob” was apologizing for its ‘‘ chest- 
nutty’ flavor, I suddenly remembered that the band 
was playing Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Spring Song,” from the 
‘‘Songs Without Words.” 

* ts * 

‘*Do you know that the idea of Hungarian bands 
on roof gardens originated with me?” said Max 
Freeman, who by this time had partially quenched 
a terrific thirst. ‘‘I don’t think this is generally 
known, but it is so.” Our faces must have been 
studies in incredulity and dissent, for Max went off 
into a series of facial pantomime that would have done 
justice to Old Courtes of ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue” com- 
pany. 

* 9 + 

‘‘I can't help whether you believe me or not, never- 
theless I was the first man to introduce Hungarian 
bands on roof gardens,” stoutly asseverated Max. 
‘I remember well; it was the 100th night of 
‘Nadjy,’ and Rudolph Aronson had asked me if I 
couldn’t originate something appropriate for the 
night. It then struck me that he was very friendly 


with the Eden Musée’people, which at that time had 
a monopoly of Hungarian bands. 


I suggested that 








9 


this band be borrowed and brought on the roof after 
11 o’clock as commemorative of ‘Nadjy,’ which is 
Hungarian in coloring. Ever since then the roof 
gardens have gone in for Hungarian bands.” When 
he had finished speaking Max buried his thirsty beak 
in a tall thin glass of imported Budweiser, and for the 
nonce nothing was heard but the gurgling of the 
breeze and, incidentally, the beer. 


* 
© * 


Albert Bial then spoke up. ‘‘I have come to the 
conclusion,” said he, ‘‘that the public don’t really 
care for vaudeville performances on roof gardens. 
The chief desire on a hot night is to keep cool, and if 
you get good music to accompany good liquid refresh- 
ments, that about fills the bill. For example, on this 
garden, which is as big as the American and Casino 
combined, what do people sitting at the back care 
for a stage performance, whichif they wanted to see 
they would have to strain their necks off? Even 
those in front like to talk, and rarely look at the 
stage. And this Hungarian Band doesn’t altogether 
satisfy me. The volume of sound, while it is musi- 
cal, is hardly powerful enough for the place. I think 
that a good band, comprising strings, brass and wood 
wind, placed: where we now have the boxes, would 
be much more effective. To tell you the truth, I am 
thinking of a change of that kind for the coming 
week.” I heartily assented to this, although I am 
fond of the sweeping passion with which the Hun- 
garian Band plays everything. 


* 
a * 


Another man gone mad about Lillian Russell! As 
a member of the Woman's Professional League said 
to me the other day: ‘‘Do you know, I glory when- 
ever I hear of a mam gone daft about Lillian Russell. 
In my eye she is the embodiment of the avenger of 
the male sex. If Lillian Russell cuts a wide swath 
among masculine hearts she is only getting even with 
some of the numerous misery caused by man to our 
sex.” And the speaker gave a Maude Banks smile 
and jumped on a cable car while in motion. The man 
referred to above is Frank Cummings, a mechanic, 
who was arrested the other night, shouting violently 
that he had an engagement with Lillian Russell, and 
would kill anyone who would stop him. 1 suppose 
they will put him in a padded cell, like the others. 
Beauty, like riches, sometimes seems to be a fatal 


dowry. * 
* * 


With all due deference to the program makers 
of the forthcoming Saengeriest, I must say that 
the omission Max Heinrich’s name from the 
scheme is something that astonishes me. By all odds 
the greatest artist in this country in his ‘‘genre,” a 
musician seldom met with among singers, and a 
singer who hag done more to make the lieder of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Franz and Brahms understanded of 
the people, in a word a representative German- 
American singer, yet his name is not upon the list of 
artists engaged. It is something to be pondered by 
artists who for years give their all without adequate 
recognition. Heinrich’s artistic position inthis coun- 
try is firmly assured, but his non-appearance is a loss 
to the National Saengerfest, which any number of 
mediocreties will not make good. 


of 








Emperor Charles V.a Musician.—The well- 
known Flemish musical writer, Edm. Van der Straeten, has 
gathered in a book entitled ‘‘ Charles V., Musician,” all the 
data of contemporaneous writers on this prince’s musical 
education and musical taste. It is recorded that he played 
in his youth the flute and also studied singing ; in later 
years he played the ‘ spinnet,” the precursor of the piano. 
It is also a well authenticated fact that at his coronation 
in Bologna, February 24, 1530, by Pope Clement VII., he 
sang with fine intonation a verse of a hymn to the greatest 
astonishment of those present. 

The editor also publishes the words and music of the em- 
peror’s favorite song, ‘* Mille Regrets,” composed by 
Joaquin Deprés, the most distinguished musical composer 
at that time; also a motette for four voices, which is as- 
cribed to Charles, probably written after his abdication, 
while in the Convent of San Juste. 

A Conductor in Danger.—The other day an ac- 
cident happened which might have cost the life of the em- 
inent orchestra leader of the Opéra Comique, Paris. 

It was after midnight, soon after Mr. Daubé had retired, 
that an alcohol lamp which he had left burning exploded, 
setting afire the bed clothes andspattering the burning fluid 
over his person. The fire was soon extinguished, but Mr. 
Daubé was seriously burnded about the chest and the 
arms, and while his life is not in danger it is not expected 





that he will be entirely well for the next five weeks. 














Lo! summer comes again, 
And after springtide rain, 


lhe quickening sunbeams flood the world with light. 
See, high in night's clear skies 
rhe joy of longing eyes, 
The moon of summer shines serenely bright 
ES; and of all our musicians, singers, com- 


posers, artists, teachers, virtuosi, and by whatever 
name called, some are gone to Europe, some are gone to 
listricts at home, and some are summering in 


the rural 


Gotham—the latter class footing up to the largest sum, ah! 
It is amusing to hear these stay-at-homes descant upon the 
beauty, comfort and convenience of Gotham as a summer 
resort ; for while much that they say is true, yet we know why 
they remain in town instead of rusticating, poor things ! 
Walter J. Hall and family will proceed to Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., about June 26, on which date Mr. Hall and 
F. E. Bristol will open their widely known summer school. 
hese gentlemen have met with great success in this sum- 
The 


situation is anideal one, and Messrs. Hall and Bristol own 


mer institution, and there are no vacancies this year. 


a hotel and several cottages, where the pupils board and 
Many 


wont to 


study. The season will last well into September. 


of the prominent soloists of the Bostonians are 
spend their summers here, and altogether the assemblage 
is a jovial as well as a studious one. 

Speaking of Walter Hall, one of his vocal pupils—for he 
trains the voice now, as well as the digits—created a most 
favorable impression last Wednesday in New Haven, at 
Association. This was 


the Connecticut Music Teachers’ 


Mrs. Imogene Ross, the solo soprano of the First Baptist 
Church, of South Mrs. Ross. 


young, pretty and attractive widow with a rich, fascinating | 


Norwark, Conn. who isa 


voice, sang several songs by Tschaikowsky, Chaminade, 


Vidal and Cantor, accompanied by Mr. Hall; and every- L 


body was charmed with the singer, the songs and the ac- 
companiment 

‘hat ever energetic and tireless composer, John Francis 
Gilder, has added one more brilliant work, opus 42, to his 
of It 


called ‘‘ Le Tambour 


caprice, and is 
You 


list piano pieces. is a schottische 
Ditson has brought it out. 
ought to hear Gilder play it! 

Harry Lindsley’s ‘* Galop Militaire,” which was recently 
introduced to the public by Sousa’s Band, has been pub- 
lished by Harry Pepper & Co., and ought to meet with an 
extensive sale. 

The Howe-Lavin Concert Company finished their season 
last Thursday evening at Glens Falls, N. Y. They were 
well received everywhere, and were financially successful, 
considering the very hard times through which we are 
supposed to be passing in these days of Cleveland, Croker 
and Parkhurst. 

It is quite the proper thing nowadays for churches, music 
committees or choirs to remember an outgoing organist or 
warbler with some sort of a memento, as a slight token of 
their undying regard ; and it is a custom which ought to be 
encouraged. J. F. Kitchen, on leaving his post of organist 
and choirmaster of the First Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
was given a supper by his choir. During the progress of 
the repast the Rev. Dr. Frazer, pastor of the church, pre- 
sented to Mr. Kitchen in an appropriate address a hand- 
some diamond scarf pin, which Mr. Kitchen did not refuse 
Who would? By the way, Mr. Kitchen gave 
two fine organ recitals last month at the Memorial Presby- 


to accept 


terian Church, Brooklyn—his new post—which were re- 
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who has been studying at Speidel’s Conservatory, in Stutt- 
gart, for the past two years, has just forwarded the follow- 
ing flattering notice of his public work: ‘‘ Mr. Middleton, 
of New York, played the romanza in B major and the sal- 
terello in E minor, two very effective compositions of his 
teacher, Professor Speidel, with excellent interpretation and 
style. Mr. Middleton seems to have the artistic tempera- 
ment, and will undoubtedly stand in the front rank of ar- 
tists.” —‘* Schwiibische Chronik,” May 2, 1894. 

Mr. and Mrs. Addison F. Andrews and Baby Fletcher 
are located for the summer at Pawling, N. Y. Mr. Andrews 
will be at his town office much of the time attending to 
business at the old stand. 

The Misses L. Florence Heine and Marie L. 
violinist and accompanist, have recently appeared at 
several prominent musical affairs, and have had a success- 
ful season. On June 4 they played for Sorosis at Sherry’s, 
and on June 8 they captured the town of North Adams, 
at the first concert the North Adams Vocal 
Society. They will goto California the last of July for a 
two months’ stay, and will give concerts along the Pacific 
coast. They will also visit their parents at Los‘ Angeles 
and their brother, the ‘cellist, at San Francisco, returning 
to New York toward the close of September. 

Schirmer has just published three beautiful hymns and a 
‘* Nunc Dimittis” for male voices, by Fred. Schilling. They 
are written in this well-known composer’s best vein. 

And there is still another male quartet. It is called the 
Schubert, and consists of Gilbert K. Harroun, Jr., first 
Gordon Cosgray, second tenor; G. Gillespie 
Metcalfe, first bass, and Lewis J. Geary, second bass. 
From what knowledge I have of the individual voices 
Success to them! 


Heine, 


Mass., of 


tenor; J. 


they ought to sing well together. 

A prominent Italian professor, E. G. Botta, composer 
and orchestral director, has just arrived in Gotham. He 
holds a diploma from the Royal Conservatory of St. Cecily, 
Rome ; is ex-director of the Bellini Institute, of Rome, and 
was formerly professor of music in the Normal College for 
Young Ladies, in Goga, Argentine Republic. 


Marie Louise Bailey. 

T is always gratifying to know that the musi- 
| cal American girl is steadily winning her way abroad 
despite the most disheartening obstacles and rivalries. 
When, therefore, we hear that an American girl of eighteen 
the King of Saxony with the title of 
’ we feel that 


is dowered by 
‘Koénigliche Siichsische Kammervertuosin’ 
another and better day is dawning for the American artist. 
Miss Bailey, whose interesting face can be found in this 
issue, is not yet out of her teens, as she was born at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., October 24, 1874. She comes naturally by her 
musical temperament, as her grandmother was a contralto 
singer and also a violinist. At an early age the young 
pianist revealed her predilection for music, and at the age 
of four it was discovered that she had the gift of absolute 
pitch. She soon was put under the tutelage of Prof. Julius 
Schneider. Inthe interim her regular education was not 
neglected, as she completed a high school course, showing 
much talent for mathematics. 

Miss Bailey went to Leipsic when she was fourteen, and 
under Carl Reinecke pursued her musical studies and also 
won ascholarship. She left Leipsic for Vienna, and with 
Leschetizky she made astonishing strides. While in this 
city her talent attracted the attention of the Princess 
Pauline Metternich, the Countess Marie ce Stollberg of 
the Archduke Carl Ludwig's family. Colonel and Mrs. 
Fred. Grant gave a musical soirée at the American Legation 
in Miss Bailey’s honor. 

February 28, 1898, Miss Bailey made her professional 
début at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, and made an instanta- 
neous hit. She was called a second ‘‘Carrefio,” and the late 
Dr. Lampadius, the biographer of Mendelssohn, said: ‘I 
have heard the Mendelssohn concerto played 102 times, but 
never before with such fire and brilliancy as by Miss 
Bailey.” Miss Bailey is indorsed by Reinecke, Lesche- 
tizky, Griinfeld, Stavenhagen and Concertmeister Griitz- 
macher, quite a bunch of celebrities. 

The critic of the Leipsic ‘* Tageblatt” wrote: ‘* Miss 





markable in that $1 admission was charged and the audi- | 
ences were large and appreciative. Mr. Kitchen was wise. | 
There are altogether too many free organ recitals. He | 
was assisted by his church quartet and by Carl Venth, vio- 
linist. Next fall he will add a chorus to his present quartet 
choir, which will afford him an opportunity to do better 


and more elaborate music at the Sunday services. 

Another recipient of a parting gift was Miss Emily Baetz, 
the charming contralte, who changed from the Fourteenth | 
Street Presbyterian, New York, to the First Presbyterian, 
Newark, on May 1. The music committee of the former 
church, where she had sung for five years, gave her an 
exquisite ring, consisting of a chrysophrase set in pearls. 
Some church music committees are pretty decent people 
after all. 

Mrs. William D. Bloodgood, Sumner Salter’s new con- 
tralto, has just accepted the solo contralto position at the 
Jewish Temple on Amsterdam avenue, corner of Eighty- 
Hers is a luscious voice. 


second street. 
Percy Middleton, of New York, a young man of promise, 


Bailey will take one of the first places among the pianistes 
of the age.” Mr. C. Unglaub, the music critic of the 
Leipsic ‘*‘ General-Anzeiger,” in March, 1893, wrote in the 
warmest terms of praise and admiration of Miss Bailey’s 
achievements. She played throughout the principal cities 
of Germany, receiving great commendation. While in 
Dresden she attracted the attention of the court, and King 
Albert of Saxony commanded her to appear at court. Miss 
3ailey gave a soirée of one and a half hours at the * Villa 
Strehlen,” where the entire court had assembled. Her 
success was sensational. The King, who himself is a 
musician, shook her hand, congratulated her in person and 
said he expected to hear of her in the future as one of 
those few artists ‘‘two countries could claim"—Germany 
and America. After the concert a banquet followed, where 
Miss Bailey received the congratulation of the Queen and 


her court. Two days later Miss Bailey received fromthe 


King of Saxony that official title, and one that few artists 
ot her age possesses, ‘* Kéniglich Sachsische Kammervirtuo- 
sin. 


” 








~ 





The chief characteristics of her playing are an admirable 
purity of tone, most finished technic, repose and brilliancy 
of style. In bravura composition she excels, and her 
strength and fire are most enthusiasm compelling. She is 
particularly devoted to playing with orchestra, and we con- 
fidently predict for her universal success on her tour next 
season, as her temperamental gifts are great and her per- 
sonal magnetism marked. 

Miss Bailey is particularly proud of the following from 
the pen of Dr. Carl Reinecke: 

With pleasure do I hereby certify that I regard Miss 
Marie Louise Bailey, of Nashville, Tenn.,now Royal Saxon 
Chamber artist, as an exceedingly competent pianist, be- 
fore whom, according to my conviction, a grand future lies. 

(Signed) Cari REINECKE. 

LEIPSIC, June 2-, 1893 

In addition to this very solid indorsement from a prime 
authority, we append a few of the press notices received by 
her: 

[From the Leipziger “Zeitung,” March, 1893.] 

The piano virtuoso, Marie Louise Bailey, gave a concert last even- 
ing in the hall of the old Gewandhaus, in which she alone as pianist 
gave a rich and interesting program. Miss Bailey possesses three 
marvelous qualities ; first, her colossal memory, for which she is al- 
ready celebrated ; second, her great strength and endurance, as dur- 
ing the difficult and lengthy performance she showed not the slight- 
est signs of fatigue, and lastly the magnificent technic, in which it 
would be difficult to find a rival. There were 
could see clearly that the soul of the young artist had explored the 
secret depths of In the great 
Chromatic Fantasie and fugue of Bach, she perfectly interpreted the 
criticism. Per- 


moments when we 
a Schumann, Beethoven and Chopin. 
great masterpiece, and technically it was beyond 
fectly magnificent was the performance of the gavot and variations 
Rameau. The general verdict is that Miss Bailey is an artist of 
the first rank, and we await with eagerness to hear her masterly per- 
formance soon again ; talented as she is, we predict in her a future 
P. GERHARDT, 

Musical Critic, “ Leipziger Zeitung. 


ot 


“ Teresa Carrefio.” 
From the “ Signale,’’ March, 1893. ] 

On the evening of February 28 the Leipsic public had the opportu- 
nity tohear Miss Marie Louise Bailey make her début in concert in the 
oldand time honored Gewandhaus. This young virtuoso is almosta 
child in years, but she already stands at the top of the ladder of fame, 
and her appearances in this city are the steps leading to it. The quali- 
fications which she brings with her are all the essentials for the pres- 
Technic and surety, a remarkable strength and endur- 
tone quality, and lastly, her fire, 


ent century : 
ance; besides this her beautiful 
musical conception, poetry and ladylike deportment, free from all 
mannerisms. I predict for the young American a brilliant future. 
[From the “ Neue Zeitschrift ffir Musik,’ 1893. ] 

The young piano virtuoso, Marie Louise Bailey, gave a piano re- 
cital in the hall of the old and celebrated Gewandhaus, redolent with 
memories of Mendelssohn, Hiller, Gade and Biilow Her program 
wasa circle of the schools, the classic and romantic predominating 
Her magic technic was the admiration of many. Strength, poetry, 
and endurance in her playing bear the stamp of true manliness 
One of our German virtuosos might think himself honored to possess 
one-half of the bravura. 


[From the “Staatsbtirger Zeitung.’ Berlin, 1893.] 

Yesterday, in Bechstein Hall, Mis Bailey made her appearance in 
Berlin for the first time in concert. The performance of the gavot 
and variations of Rameau (1683-17#4, was the most brilliant we have 
heard in our many years of criticism ; especially noticeable were the 
pedal effects, The D flat noc- 
turne of Chopin was the true ideal of poetic conception. Her tech- 
by artists three times her age ; she possesses a 


which were wonderfully beautiful. 


nic might be envied 
powerful and rich tone which she well knows how to modulate 


[From Professor Schemmel, of Wiesbaden. | 

Miss Bailey isa finished artist, a genius of the rarest quality, one 
who must be criticised from the highest point of musical professional 
criticism. Miss Bailey is not a piano player ; she is more, she isa 
true musician, not one of the thousands, but one of the select few 
whose names may almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Only two of these brilliant star pianists have preceded Miss Bailey to 
America—Aus der Ohe and Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler. In _ technic 
Miss Bailey is perfect, clear, distinct and powerful; but she rises 
superior to techni is inspired with the divine spark that calls 
into life the hidden possibilities of the piano, and in the compositions 
which she interprets with such wonderful skill she carries her own 
personality. She holds in her hand the mystic key of genius, at 
whose touch ail the secret beauties of which music is capable lay re- 
Miss Bailey has a physical 
Her touch is not 


, she 


vealed and become servile to her will. 
strength which enables her to execute all she feels. 
that of a young girl, but that of a finished and experienced artist. 
Her first performance was Mendelssohn's G minor concerto, with or- 
chestra. The young artist had not played twenty bars before she 
was recognized as a superior musician. Her command of the piano 
and orchestra wascomplete. She played without the slightest mani- 
festation of effort, and with a nervous strength that was amazing. 
The notes came with clearness and refinement; she played also with 
brain power, controlling and directing her genius. In the *Hun- 
garian Fantasie "’ she interpreted a composition of the highest order 
of bravura music, the acme for the artist of high attainments, and 
one requiring such positive force that few undertake it. In the 
Chopin D flat nocturne she gave her hearers an opportunity to judge 
of her elegance, what the Germans call “ feinheit,”” or a commingled 
delicacy and tenderness. Ina word, Miss Bailey is a born musician. 
A score of years of practice would not bring one to what this young 
girl is equal to, unless genius were its basis. 

Miss Bailey has been engaged for a concert and recital 
tour throughout the United States, Mexico and Canada, 


beginning next October. 


Nothing New.—The alleged discovery reported from 
Berlin to the ‘‘ Frankfort Gazette” of an opera, ‘‘ La 
Jeunesse de Goethe,” by Meyerbeer, is no discovery at 
all. The work has been known for a long time, and it isa 
drama by Blaze de Bury, to which Meyerbeer wrote inci- 
dental music. Blaze de Bury entered an action against 
Meyerbeer’s heirs, who refused to allow the music to be 
performed, but the dramatist lost the day. 
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[" it is undoubtedly true, as proverbs never 
lie, that the early bird catches the worm, I don’t ever 


again wish to be the early bird at an exhibition. I caught 
nothing at the Antwerp exhibition but a pretty severe 
cold. The big thing itself was not half finished when I 
was there ten days ago, and it looks as if it would not 
be finished for another six weeks or thereabout. So don’t 
you go there until you are ready to start for the Bayreuth 
performances. Most backward of all is the pavillion yclept 
‘‘American Progress,” in which nothing at all was pro- 
gressing except a few workmen who were busy unpacking 
some Edison phonographic apparatus, and others who 
taking roll top writing desks and similar 
furniture out of their boxes. ‘The rest was, if not silence, 
for the present at least only bare walls. Of musical instru- 
ments the French section showed the most complete as- 
sortment, foremost being the pianos of Erard & Co., 
Pleyel, Wolff & Co. and Henri Herz, wind instruments of 
Martin Thibouville, the older, and marqueterie of Chevrel, 
of Paris. In the saw the pianos of 
Gueather, of Brussels, and Gevaert, of Ghent ; in the Ger- 


were some 


Belgian section I 


man section the pianos of Mand, of Coblenz, claimed my 
attention, and in the English section I would have tried 
the Bell organs from Canada, if anybody had been 
there to unlock them for me. 
branch of the exhibition will be given in the trade depart- 
ment of THe Musica Courier later on when all the exhibits 
will have been completed. At present writing the entire 
undertaking is apt to create more the impression of a big 
attachment than that of an inter- 
national and industrial exhibition. The attractions of 
the rue de Caire and the accomplishments of some other 


A complete report of this 


fair with Kirmesse 


booths’ inhabitants you can see far more decently (?) at 
Paris any day in the week, if you are so inclined, and the 
only thing that is really worth seeing and highly interesting 
in the show line at the Antwerp exhibitionis the historically 
correct imitation of ‘‘ Old Antwerp.” ‘This latter I can rec- 
commend to all intending visitor of the exhibition. 

My trip up and down the Rhine from Cologne to Coblenz 
and back was as pleasant as of necessity it was short, but 
as it was not undertaken in connection with events musical 
I have nothing to chronicle that would interest you. I re- 
turned to Berlin the day before yesterday and have been 
busy seeing and interviewing Americans ever since. The 
first one to call on me was my old friend George Nembach, 
of the celebrated piano firm of Geo. Steck & Co., of New 
York, whom I had not seen for nearly two years. 1 took 
him tothe Royal Opera House, where we saw an excellent 
performance of Smetana’s ‘‘ The Bartered Bride.” The 
work was last year given here at the Theater Unter den 
Linden by a Bohemian national company, when I took oc- 
casion to comment upon its many musical beauties, which, 
however, are a trifle weakened by occasional lengths 
and too many repetitions; above all, however, the opera 
suffers from a tame, too complicated and not over interest- 
ing book. The overture, which is a veritable masterpiece, 
you have also heard at New York, and it is decidedly the 
best part of the entire composition. ‘‘The Bartered 
Bride” was brought out as the fifth or sixth novelty of the 
present season at the Royal Opera House, while I was at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and has since been repeated a number of 
times before crowded houses. The house was also sold 
out the day before yesterday, and the performance under 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Weingartner's direction justified the great praise which it 
had elicited from public and press at the premiére. Of the 
performers, Miss Weitz, as ‘‘ Marie,” the heroine of the 
plot, was charming in every way, while Sommer, as 
‘* Hans,” sang well, but as usual acted stiffly. Lieban, as 
the stuttering ‘‘ Wenzel,” was excruciatingly funny, and 
Moedlinger, as the marriage maker, ‘* Kezal,” very hu- 
morous and vocally sonorous. The rest of the cast was 
likewise good and efficient, especially Miss Dietrich, as 
‘* Esmeralda,” and the Bohemian national dances in the 
first two acts were executed by the corps de ballet and 
some coryphées, among whom Miss dell’ Era greatly dis- 
tinguished herself in the ‘‘ Furiant.” ‘Tetzlaff's mise en 
scéne as usual was all that could be desired. 


* * 


Yesterday morning I had, earliest of all, a most pleasaat 
call from Henry Heyman, Esq., K. S. O., *‘ solo violinist to 
His late Majesty, King Kalakaua,” one of the oldest friends 
Tue Musica Courter ever had in San Francisco, an artist 
who is in the very front rank among the musical people of 
the Pacific Coast, and such an all around good and jolly 
fellow thateverybody must of necessity like him and that 
it did my heart good tomeet him once more. Yesterday 
he was the guest here of Joseph Joachim, and from here he 
will go to Leipsic, Dresden, Weimar and Vienna to meet 
old friends, of whom he has a legion. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger, the Boston Lieder composer, 
and later on I called on Miss Louise Nikita, who passed 
through Berlin yesterday en route to Paris, where she has 
gone to meet Ambroise Thomas, the veteran French com- 
poser. 

I caught a short interview with the pretty diva and 
learned that she had just arrived from Russia, where she had 
sung forty times in opera and given fifteen concerts during 
the period between December 13, 1893, and April 27, 1894. 
"«* Lakmé,” *‘ Zerlina” (‘* Don Juan”), 

et Juliette), ‘‘ Marguerite” 
(‘‘ Rigoletto”), ‘' Zerlina” (‘* Fra 
Diavolo”), ‘‘ Rosina” (‘‘Il Barbiere”), ‘‘ Cherubino” 
(‘‘ Nozze di Figaro”), and ‘‘Santuzza.” For the operatic 
engagement she received—besides hotel and traveling ex- 
penses for herself, mother and secretary—60,000 rubles, 
and for the fifteen concerts Lanjeintz paid her 45,000 
rubles, in all 105,000 rubles. 

She has been compelled to refuse many tempting offers 
from Europe and the Continent on account of having re- 
newed her contracts in Russia for the season of 1894-95. 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Nikita, ‘‘ I am an American, ‘ native 
and to the manor born,’ and am justly proud of the tri- 
umphs with which my faithful Russian admirers over- 
whelm me; these jewels, ribbons and costly bric-a-brac 
bear silent testimony of a genuine appreciation of the 
songs I sang. How much happier I should be if I could 
only bring myself to imagine that the outrageous treat- 
ment I met with in Chicago did not happen in the country 


I call my home! 


She sang ‘‘ Mignon, 
‘‘ Juliette ’’ (‘* Romeo 
(‘‘ Faust”), ‘* Gilda” 


*# & 


In the evening I went in company of that most excellent 
artist and amiable gentleman, Mr. Joseph Staudigl, the 
baritone, whom you will remember from the first season of 
opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera House, to 
Kroll’s establishment. The cool and brilliantly lighted 
garden has been greatly improved, and the new orchestra 
Kiosk is one of the most handsome structures of the kind 
Iever saw. As it was a Wednesday, the program was a 
‘* classical" or rather symphony concert one. These sym- 
phony concerts are given by the excellent ‘‘ new ” orches- 
tra of fifty-two artists, which Manager Hermann Wolff has 
engaged, and which is being conducted by Paul Prill 
every Wednesday, while on every other day of the week 
and also Sundays ‘‘ popular” programs of the better and 
best class of lighter music prevail and the performances of 
the ‘‘new” orchestra alternate with those of one of the 
best of the numerous military bands of which the German 
capital boasts. 

As I said before, this was symphony evening, and the 
program opened with the finely ‘‘executed” Goldmark 
‘‘Sakuntala” overture. It was followed by Nos. 4 and 5 
from Beethoven's ‘‘ Prometheus” ballet music, in which 
the ‘cello solo was played by Kiefer, the flute solo by 
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Tronicke, the clarinet solo by Goehring, the bassoon solo 
by Fischer and the harp solo by Posse, all of whom did 
excellently. But the solo of solos was that of Concertmas- 
ter H. Kolkmeyer, who played the entire Bruch G minor 
violin concerto in most finished style and with broad and 
noble tone, the sonority of which was all the more remark- 
able as it was an open air performance on a rather damp 
evening. 

The second part of the program brought, besides Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Unfinished” symphony, a novelty in the shape of 
Hamish MacCunn’s concert overture, ‘‘In the Land of the 
Mountains and the Flood.” I heard it for the first time 
and was greatly pleased with the work of the talented 
young Scotchman. The first theme in B minor is strong, 
original and characteristic, and is well and variedly treated. 
In form the overture is very concise and almost a bit too 
short, but this is a rarer fault than the other extreme, and 
is moreover less dangerous. ‘This overture makes me 
curious to hear more of MacCunn’s music. 

The third and last portion of the program was of the 
mixed kind and contained the ‘ Freischiitz” overture, the 
Haydn Kaiser Franz string quartet variations, the Inter- 
mezzo from Délibes’ ‘‘ Naila” ballet, the Liszt Second 
rhapsody in the Mueller-Berghaus orchestration and Ru- 
binstein’s ‘* Trot du Cavalier.” 

* & & 

To-day I had a very interesting call from Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, who is here in search, and a most successful 
one it seems to be, of artists for his season of opera in 
German, or rather exclusively Wagner opera. Mr. Dam- 
rosch tells me that he came from Vienna, where he ordered 
a good deal of new scenery of the celebrated Koutsky 
Brothers. Of his reception by Marianne Brandt he spoke 
in enthusiastic terms, and said that the famous. singer was 
winning golden opinions now as a teacher whose pupils found 
engagements readily, an American young lady only 
recently having been placed at Mannheim and another one 
of her pupils at the Munich Opera House. Vienna 
Mr. Damrosch went straight to Hamburg, where after a 


From 


great deal of parleying with Pollini and by offering a fat 
contract he succeeded in engaging Max Alvary. This 
news will make the heart of many of the American young 
ladies beat a trifle faster. Mr. Damrosch tells me that he 
saw Alvary lately as.‘ Tannhiuser,” and that he found the 
handsome tenor’s voice as fresh as ever, and even im- 
proved. Alvary will sing ‘‘ Walter Stolzing,” ‘‘ Tristan,” 
‘* Siegmund ” and “‘ Siegfried,” while for the earlier Wagner 
heroes Mr. Damrosch has engaged Nicholaus Rothmuehl, 
formerly of the Berlin Royal Opera House, and one of the 
most conscientious and thoroughly reliable artists I ever 
knew. One of the best strokes of business done by Mr. 
Damrosch, however, is the engagement of Rosa Sucher. 
You will hear an ‘‘ Isolde” such as you never even dreamed 
of, an ideal impersonation and a most rare one of its kind. 
Mrs. Sucher will also sing ‘‘ Venus” in ‘‘ Tannhauser” and 
‘‘ Briinnhilde” in the trilogy. The engagement is perfect 
as far as the consent of Count Hochberg is concerned. 
The royal intendant received Mr. Damrosch most cour- 
teously and did all in his power to aid him, which is saying 
a great deal. It now remains for the Emperor to sign Mrs. 
Sucher’s grant of so lengthy a furlough as the American 
tournée necessitates, but there is little doubt that His 
Majesty, who esteems the artist highly, will give his con- 
sent. 

These are all the engagements which Mr. Damrosch, who 
finds it difficult to get really first-class artists, has so far 
definitely concluded; but engagements, he tells me, are 
pending with Mrs. Milka Ternina, dramatic soprano from 
the Munich Court Opera; with Miss Gadsky, soprano, of 
Bremen ; Mrs. Fraenkel-Krauss, a young contralto, also of 
Bremen, and with Carl Nebe, of Carlsruhe, the best 
‘* Beckmesser”’ I ever saw. All costumes are ordered by 
Mr. Damrosch here in Berlin. 

sn # 

Another engagement for the United States just reported 
to me is that of the little girl pianist, Frieda Simonsohn, of 
whom I spoke admiringly in one of my former letters. On 
a tournée which this wonder child made in conjunction with 
Mrs. Patti in England last season the diva took such a 
fancy to the little pianist that she recommended her to the 
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attention of Marcus Mayer, and that enterprising manager 
has just engaged her for a tournée of forty concerts. 
* * 
The widow of the late Hans von Biilow is here for the 
purpose of inhibiting the publication of all further Hans 
on Biilow correspondence. The law here gives her this 
vilere, which she is said to have invoked not so much 
cause she objects to the publicity still and most continu- 
usly thus given to her late husband's name, but because 
» herself intends to bring out an edition of important 
Biilow letters. Well, the papers and periodicals are full of 
and the end is not yet. 
* *# * 


them, 


or those who care to read a rather interesting traveling 
from Camilla Urso I append the following, just re- 


. 
April 17th, on board “ Ville de la Civitat.” 
N DEAR Mk. FLOERSHEIM—We left Marseilles April 3 in most 
weather, which has continued up to the present time. It 
the Red Sea included. The boat is 
splendidly ventilated. The cabins, models of comfort 
lable of the most sumptuous description. A beau- 
and at concert pitch) 


a een: ool and calm so far, 
int ent 

and <« le At ] ness 

with a grand piano (in tune 

deck 

ery amiable 


tift us! room 
tands on the upper 
and musical gentleman) has placed a 
They are connecting, and make the 
I have packed my violins so 
and I have purchased a brand 


ns at our disposal 


omfortable indeed 


ut the sea air cannot t h them, 


Wishing to en acy I had the back taken off, thereby robbing 
land body. The result is a medium tone (not a happy 


njoy privé 


me), between a clarinette and a oboe. 
Fortunately for the passengers and me there is very little of it, and 


body. I manage to practice from four to five 


lamaway from every 
laily It is warm, but not prostrating, as the breeze is con- 
stant 
Clementine de Vere comes also and we run over some very fine 
for v eand violin, which we intend bringing out at our con- 
n Australia. Her voice fairly makesthe wall tremble in that 
ma Mace nothing stops our efforts. I cannot say thatthe tone 
of e new Strad"’ blends harmoniously with her voice, but it 
serves the purpose very well 
Mr. Sapio has just composed for us a charming berceuse, and is go- 
to do more We are in splendid health and so far the trip is de- 
ghtfu 
We have seen land ever since our departure, and made four stops, 
Port-Said, Suez, Aden and Mahé. When wecrossed the Suez Canal 
it made my French birth proud, aad the contrast of the deserts out- 
side with all the luxury that civilization afforded us inside was some- 


» remember 
$a great pleasure to travel with Madame Sapio, who is a rare 
adapting herself to the emer- 
l, always in good voice, not capricieuse, and sweet- 
1 look forward to our tour with great pleasure. My 
ie in Australia, and of course she will carry every- 


ima donna in more than one sense ; 
gencies of trave 
mpered ever 
reputation is ma 
efore her 
and Iam sorry to own up that it is 


I regret being so de- 


ng the line, 
on the Fourth of July 


We are just cross! 


not so as New York 


rogatory to New York, but the Equator has no chance against it so 
far as heat goes 

I will write you from Melbourne, where I expect we shall give our 
first concert about May 15. We are not quite half way, thirty-four 


days will be required to land us at our destination. 
With kind regards, believe me, sincerely yours, 
CAMILLA URSO, 
* *# # 
This is all the news I have for to-day. To-morrow early 
I shall leave for Weimar to attend there the anseas meeting 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik Verein. O. F. 


of the ‘ 


Is She Mad ?—Berlin, June 10.—Mrs. Cosima Wag- 
ner, of Bayreuth, widow of the composer, is causing much 
comment by her growing eccentricities. 

She recently composed five poems in honor of her son 
Siegfried’s five dogs. 

On Siegfried’s birthday she gave a reception in the new 
music pavilion built for him in the garden of Villa Wahn- 
fried. 

After the guests had assembled she called in the dogs 
and had her five poems recited and sung for their benefit. 

‘ Recorder.” 

In Emmanuel Chabrier, the 
composer of * an opera lately presented at 
the Paris Opera, French musicians look forward to greet- 
ing, if not a new Gounod, at least another Wagner. By 
birth an Auvergnat, he spent his youth in one of the Paris 
public offices; but even in those early days his strong artis- 
tic tendencies made themselves felt, and he was a familiar 
figure in the studios and Bohemian literary salons. Among 
those who most encouraged him was the mother of Paul 
Verlaine ; by her he was introduced to Frangois Coppée, 
Stéphane Malarmé, Catulle Mendés, and last, but not least, 
her own gifted son. The voices of these poets, espe- 
cially of Catulle Mendés, often inspired him in 
his compositions, and long before he ever thought of de- 
voting himself seriously to music he had written an opéra 
‘* Vaucochard,” the libretto of which was by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Sagesse.” A small legacy at last enabled Cha- 
brier to carry out his desire for freedom ; he threw up his 
clerkship and gave himself entirely up to musical studies. 
Some idea of his determination and energy may be gath- 
ered by the statement that he once copied out the whole of 
‘Tristan and Isolde” in order to understand Wagner's 
methods of composition. ‘* Gwendoline” was first pre- 
sented, with great success, in Belgium, and Mr. Chabrier 
is now working hard at an opera which is said to deal with 
the story of Abelard and Héloise,—///ustrated London 
News. 


A New Composer. 
Gwendoline,” 


those 


bouffe, 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., June 2, 1894. 
R. KUHE’S Jubilee Concert took place on 
Monday afternoon at the Queen’s Hall, when the 
veteran pianist, professor, composer and entrepreneur gave 
an entertainment to his patrons in every way commensurate 
with such a rare occasion. Mr. Kuhe’s popularity in the 
profession was attested by the large number who volun- 
teered their services. No less than thirty-four brother 
artists contributed to a program that at once attracted a 
full house, and thousands of people testified their delight 
many times during the afternoon. Prominent among the 
vocalists were Mrs. Albani, Mrs. Antoinette Sterling, Mrs. 
Julia Ravogli, Mrs. Alice Gomez, Miss Clara Butt, Miss 
Esther Palliser, Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, David Bispham and 
Eugene Oudin. Among the instrumentalists were Mrs. 
Sophie Menter, Mr. Simonetti, Mr. Leo Stern, W. S. Bar- 
rett and the bénéficiare, and as accompanists Messrs. Ganz, 
Bird, Bisaccia and Randegger. Most of the items chosen 
by these popular artists were selections with which the pub- 
lic are already familiar, and in many cases identified with 
each artist. It is obviously impossible to go into detail 
and mention each selection, and I quote here only those 
who were pre-eminently the most successful: Mrs. Stirl- 
ing’s singing of Behrend’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,” Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, ‘I'll sing the songs of Araby,” Mrs. Gomez, 
‘** Vainaka’s Song,” Mrs. Albani's delightful performance of 
Meyerbeer’s trio for voice and flutes and Miss Clara Butt, 
** Will he come?” (Sullivan). All of these were encored, 
and so also was Mr. George Grossmith, who gave his bur- 
lesque sketch, ‘‘ An Italian Opera.” Anotherartist who de- 
serves mention, it being his formal début before the London 
public, was Mr. Douglas Powell, who sang ‘‘ Quaff with me 
the purple wine” (Shield). His début was successful. Mr. 
Kuhe contributed his ‘‘ Etude de Concert,” and the con- 
gratulatory applause that rang from every part of the house 
was a fitting testimonial from the public to this man who 
has done so much for art in England. 

Miss Florence Shee gave her annual concert at the 
smaller Queen's Hall, when this popular soprano was sup- 
ported by Miss Rosa Green, Miss Carrie Townshend, Mr. 
Hirwin Jones, Mr. Harrison Brockbank, Mr. Edwin Wol- 
seley, Mr. Hollman ('cellist), and Mr. R. L. de Lauer Shee, 
a brother of the concert giver, was the solo violinist, Mr. 
Romano being conductor. The program was well selected, 
and Miss Shee’scontributions were ‘‘ Nuit Resplendissante” 
from the opera ‘‘ Cing Mars " (Gounod), and two songs by 
Schumann and Buononcini. Her bright, sympathetic 
soprano voice and refined and finished style in the execu- 
tion of these selections won the marked approval of the 
large audience present. Each artist gained a share of 
applause, but I will only mention Miss Rosa Green, whose 
singing of Massenet’s ‘‘ Hérodiade” and the ‘‘ Gavot” 
from ‘‘ Mignon” displayed again her beautiful contralto 
voice, with very sweet mezzo notes in the upper register, 
and the een tee cen rroneth and musician instinct of 
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which I have spoken in my letters many times before. Mr. 
de Lauer Shee in his expressive rendering of Grieg’s sona- 
ta in G for violin and piano displayed good technic, a 
broad tone, and intelligent appreciation of the composition. 
The entertainment concluded with an operetta (Duologe) 
entitled ‘‘ All About a Bonnet,” when Miss Shee and Mr. 
Edward Wolseley were very successful in adding to the 
enjoyment of those present. 

The large audience that gathered at St. James’ Hall last 
Saturday afternoon proved that Mr. Tivardar Nachez’ 
popularity with the general public is of a high order. His 
hearers much appreciated his playing of selections includ- 
ing Bach’s andante allegro and giga, Tartini’s sonata ‘* Il 
Trillo del’ Diavolo,” Max Bruch’s concerto in G minor, Dr. 
Mackenzie's ‘* Benedictus,” and selections from Dr. Parry's 
‘‘ Partita in D minor,” and a selection from his own pen, 
‘* Rhapsodie Suedoise.” Perhaps the ‘Vartini sonata and the 
Bach movements exhibited Mr. Nachez’ playing to the 
best advantage. In these selections he reached a high 
level of performance. His own contribution to the pro- 
gram he alsointerpreted with such success as to merit the 
spontaneous applause that followed. The new baritone 
song, ‘‘ Response,” also from his pen, beautifully sung by 
Mr. Oudin, proved to be a popular number. Mr. Oudin 
was also heard in several other songs, thus completing an 
entertainment which received the emphatic approval of all 
present. 

Two violin prodigies, Master Bronislaw Huberman and 
Master Arthur Argiewicz, contributed to the almost unlimited 
number of concerts during the past week. The former 
appeared at Princes Hall, playing Max Bruch’s Concerto, 
Bach’s ‘‘Chaconne,” and Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigeunerweisen.” 
Those who are familiar with these works will realize what 
a wonderful feat this boy of only eight years of age accom- 
plished in rendering these selections in a manner that was 
thoroughly acceptable to these present. ‘The intuitive in- 
telligence displayed was remarkable to a degree. We can 
only hope that this talent will be properly nurtured and not 
dwarfed by overwork, and to this end, that he will soon be 
withdrawn from the public for a period of careful prepara- 
tion for his life work. He was assisted at the concert by 
several vocalists. The latter, Master Arthur Argiewicz, is 
a protégé we understand of Dr. Joachim, who discovered 
the child some two years ago on one of his tours, and was 
so impressed with the talent he displayed that he im- 
mediately took an interest in him, and lately pre- 
sented him with a beautiful violin. The boy is now play- 
ing to earn money to complete his musical education, 
and after a sufficient sum has been realized will retire from 
public life and pursue his studies on the violin with Dr. 
Joachim. His selections on this occasion were Bruch’s 
concerto in G minor, the ballade and polonaise by Vieux- 
temps, the ‘‘ Legende,” by Wienawski, and Alard’s fan. 
tasia on themes from Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.” His inherent 
musical temperament displayed itself many times during 
the performance of these works, and all must have been 
impressed with his talent. His future will undoubtedly be 
a bright one. 

An interesting experiment of trying to give a concert 
with the performers invisible to the audience was success- 
fully carried out by Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, the well-known 
pianist and composer. He was assisted by capable talent, 
the artists being hidden behind a screen on the platform, 
and there could be no ere that the emo derived 
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from hearing the concerted pieces had an enhanced effect 
upon all those who thoroughly resigned themselves and 
became unbiased in their conclusions regarding the merits 
of this manner of performance. The concert giver played 
with his customary excellence the Beethoven piano sonata 
in A flat major. In the course of the program Mr. E. F. 
Jacques, on behalf of Mr. Bonawitz, explained the object of 
the performance. 

The Rev. E. H. Moberly’s String Orchestra, consisting 
of ninety ladies, gave an interesting concert at St. James’ 
Hall on the 25th inst. Their program included Emanuel 
Moore's serenade, op. 16; Arthur de Greef's ballade for 
string orchestra; a minuet, by Schubert; a gigue, by 
Doring, and Robert Tuck’s serenade, op. 9. Purity and 
breadth of tone, precision of attack and general intelligence 
characterized their performance of these selections. The 
Test Valley Musical Society contributed several madrigals 
and part songs from Chaminade, Lassen and Grieg in their 
usual finished manner. The Rev. E. H. Moberly con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Charles Phillips gave his annual concert at Steinway 
Hall last week, when the popular singer contributed, 
among other selections, William Wallace’s ‘‘ Three Songs 
of Provence.” He was assisted by Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Mabel Berrey, Miss Marie Brema, Miss Greta Williams, 
Mr. Braxton Smith, Miss Ethel Barns (violinist) and Miss 
Sybil Palliser (pianist). 

Mr. F. Gleed-Walker and Mr. Kerr Gandell united in 
giving a grand concert at Queen’s Hall last week when 
they were assisted by Mrs. Mary Davis, Miss Florence 
Paltzer, Master Cyril Tyler, and other talent. Mr. Gleed- 
Walker sang Max Bruch’s scena ‘‘ Norman in den Bergen” 
and two songs by Carl Bohn “Still wie die Nacht” and 
‘* Two hearts full of love,” besides taking part ina duet. 
Last Saturday Mr. Gleed-Walker sailed for America, and 
after spending a short time in the East will proceed to 
Fargo, N. Dak, where he will teach through the sum- 
mer, with headquarters at the New Opera House. He 
purposes giving William Carter’s ‘‘ Placida” as a grand 
opera, with scenery and so forth. 

Miss Cowen, sister of the famous composer, gave a most 
successful matinée at Steinway Hall, when a numerous 
audience enjoyed a program consisting of various items, 
both dramatic and musical. Miss Cowen, who enjoys the 
reputation of being an elocutionist of high order, delighted 
the public, as she has done on many previous occasions, 
by both pathetic and humorous selections, being the most 
suecessful in ‘‘ An Original Trifle,” by Miss Ellen Lancas- 
ter-Wallis, in which she was assisted by some of her pupils. 
Among others who assisted were Miss Annie Webster, Mrs. 
Marian Mackenzie, Miss Annie Marriott and Miss Bessie 
Waugh. 

A charity concert of unusual interest was organized by 
Mrs. Franklin Taylor, assisted by a committee including 
Lady Thompson, Lady Barnby, Mrs. Ronaldsand Mrs. Albert 
Visetti in aid of the School for Orphan Daughters of Musi- 
cians, of 10 Darnley road, Notting Hill, and was held at 
Princes Hall, when many leading musicians assisted in 
attracting and pleasing a large gathering of the supporters 
of this institution. Among those who took part were 
Mrs. Albani, Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. 
David Bispham, the Meister Glee ‘Singers, Miss Fanny 
Davis and Miss Marian Eissler. Many others were in- 
cluded in a program that was ably conducted by Mr. Ran- 
degger, Mr. Tosti, Mr. Waddington Cooke, Mr. Wilfred 
Bendall and Mr. Henry Bird. The gross receipts were 
very nearly £200, and it is hoped that the net sum left after 
all expenses are paid will materially aid this worthy insti- 
tution in carrying forward the good work that it has done 
so effectually. for the past fifteen years. 

A few words about this institution may be of interest in 
this connection. The school was organized and has since 
been conducted by Miss Helen Kenway for the sustinence 
and education of the destitute orphan children of profes- 


sional musicians. sale children are taken into the school 
and the expenses are partly defrayed by small contribu- 
tions to the general funds. At present there are fourteen 
pupils, including several day boarders. Miss Kenway lives 
with the children and treats them as members of a family, 
thus making them better fitted to take their part in the 
world in the future. During the past year four of the girls 
have been placed in good situations and are doing well. 
The girls learn cooking, dressmaking, housekeeping, and 
receive a good general education, including English, French, 
drawing, singiug and piano, also Latin and German for the 
more advanced. A fund of some £35 has been raised 
toward buying a permanent home for the school, and the 
total current receipts last year amounted to £372, with an 
expenditure of £317. Mr. Walter Macfarren acts as ex- 
aminer in the music department and sees that the scholars 
are properly taught, and Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings act as trustees and take a great personal 
interest in the success of the home. 

A special program was prepared was prepared for the 
weekly musical entertainment at the Royal Victoria Hall, 
when Mrs. Antoinette Sterling, assisted by Miss Cons, un- 
furled the new silk banner of the ‘‘Samuel Morley Memo- 
rial Lodge of the Ancient Sons of the Phoenix.” The en- 
thusiastic reception accorded Mrs. Antoinette Sterling on 
her appearance, fully testified to the appreciation of the 
large audience for her that gathered to hear the excellent 
music provided at this concert. This particular entertain- 
ment was given in the cause of temperance, and Mrs. Ster- 
ling related a fitting anecdote, besides speaking most im- 
pressively to those present. There are few people in the 
world who can carry the lessons of temperance to the 
hearts of the people with more convincing power than Mrs. 
Antoinette Sterling, and the responsive chords touched by 
her earnest, sympathetic manner and well chosen words 
must have a powerful influence for good. Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Sterling sang the ‘‘ Old Grey Mare” and ‘‘ The Lost 
Chord,” responding with ‘‘ Crossing the Bar” as an encore, 
and ‘‘We’re a’ noddin,” and the incomparable way in which 
she interpreted these old favorites elicited tremendous ap- 
plause aftereach number. Mrs. Regina sang Felix Marti's 
‘* Where is Heaven,” responding to an imperative encore 
with Bischof’s ‘‘ Supposing,” and after her second number, 
‘*Staccato Polka,” with Mattei’s ‘‘ Dear Heart.” Miss 
Louise Nanny, a rapidly rising violinist was also encored 
for Parkyn’s ‘‘ Songe d’autrefois,” and Pierne’s ‘‘Sérénade.” 
Among others who contributed were Mr. Fuller Allen, Mr. 
Charles Phillips, Miss Madeleine Bowland, Mr. John Hud- 
son, Mr. Roland Henry, Mr. James Bovett and Miss Maisie 
Riversdale. A good orchestra also played several num- 
bers. 

‘*Carmen” was performed by the students of the Guild- 
hall School of Music last Friday atternoon at the Drury 
Lane Theatre under the direction of the principal, Sir 
Joseph Barnby. The performance was a revelation of 
what can be accomplished when talented students are en- 
couraged and properly directed by so capable and enthus- 
iastic a principal as the one who presides over this institu- 
tion, the largest school of music inthe world. Particularly 
fortunate was the choice ef ‘‘Carmen” which fell upon 
Miss Marie Alexander,a young lady whose acting indi- 
cated histrionic talent of a high order. She was a typical 
‘* Carmen ” in looks as well as acting and won the favor of 
the audience at once, and continued to strenghten the first 
impression she made to the end of the performance. 
Vocally she has a pure contralto voice, and sang the part 
well. Miss Jessie Bradford, as ‘‘ Micaela,” displayed a 
beautiful soprano voice and did herself great credit. After 
the air in the third act she met with prolonged applause, 
which would have been interpreted as an encore had time 
permitted. Mr. Bates Maddison, as ‘‘ Don José,” and Mr. 
F. Stuart Hyatt, as ‘‘ Escamillo,” acquitted themselves 
most creditably of their difficult tasks. Their singing and 
— both met with pone applause from an audience 





that filled every part of the house. The other principal 
characters, the chorus and the orchestra, all showed that 
they had been well trained and discharged their tasks with 
spirit, and the performance was altogether a complete suc- 
cess. Such work as this must undoubtedly be an impetus 
to professionals and thereby raise the standard of art. At 
the close of the performance the principal actors were 
called before the curtain, and the crowd would not dis- 
perse until Sir Joseph Barnby had responded to their cail, 
and they had testifid in no uncertain manner their approval 
of his work. 

The Misses Nora and Frederica Conway gave a recital at 
Steinway Hall last Tuesday afternoon. Miss Frederica 
Conway, the singer, contributed a variety of songs, while 
her sister Miss Nora gave several recitations, and the 
numerous audience seemed highly pleased with the en- 
tertainment that was a decided artistic success. 

Mr. Douglas Powell, a young baritone, who made his 
début at the Kuhe Jubilee Concert, was born and lived at 
Taunton until his twenty-second year, and gained consid- 
erable experience by singing as an amateur at the choral 
societies of the West of England. Coming to London he 
was heard and engaged by Mr. Sims Reeves for his tour 
through England and Scotland, on which he met with a 
considerable amount of success, He then went to study in 
Frankfort with Stackhausen and Sbriglia in Paris, return- 
ing to London recently. His success in this début has 
secured him offers for several positions and he is now 
negotiating for an engagement to sing the baritone part of 
‘* Pizzi” in ‘‘ Gabriella” on tour with Mrs. Patti. 

Among the musical ‘‘ At Homes” of May I would men- 
tion Miss Eugenie Joachim’s, when a large number of her 
musical friends gathered for a social afternoon and to lis- 
ten to good music rendered by such talented artists as 
Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Agnes Jansen, Mr. Gallren and 
others. Three manuscript compositions for the violoncello 
by Hamish McCunn, ‘‘ L’Espérance,” *‘ Sérénade” and 
‘‘Réve d'Amour” were delightfully interpreted by Mr. 
Gallren, and Miss Esther Palliser sang some German 
songs, in which she displayed the beautiful diction that 
she has acquired from Mr. Joachim. Several other contri- 
butions from Miss Agnes Jansen and others made up a 
most delightful program. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Frank Whitaker had one of 
musical afternoons, when she was assisted by Mr. Albaniz, 
a very successful Spanist ‘cellist new to England; Miss 
Minnie Cortese, the American contralto who only recently 
made her début here, and many others. Mrs. Whitaker's 
musical afternoons, so well known in London, are always 
thoroughly enjoyed by a large number of appreciative 
friends, and this occasion was one of exceptional interest. 

The latch string of 55 Acacia Road is always out on 
Thursday afternoons, when the London correspondent of 
Tue Musicat Courier and his wife, who is professionally 
known as Madam Regina, are always glad to welcome 
friends and readers of this paper. Among the well-known 
musicians present on Thursday last week were: Mrs. Bur- 
meister Petersen, of Baltimore ; Miss Marie Geselschap, of 
Boston; Mrs. Vanderveer Green, of New York; Miss 
Elizabeth Bell, of Detroit; Mr. Paul Mahlendorff, the com- 
Mr. Dennis O'Sullivan, from San Francisco; Miss 


poser ; 

Eugenie Joachim, Miss Blanche Ruby, daughter of the 
United States Ex-Consul ; Mrs. Amy Sherwin, Mrs. Alice 
May Esty, Miss Olga de Mohl, of St. Petersburg; Mrs. 


Clara Fernald, of Boston ; Miss Rosa Green, of Louisville ; 
Mr. Keith, of Boston; Mr. Orlando Harley, of New York ; 
Miss Littlehales, of Toronto; Mrs. Fisher, Miss Alice de 
Blogg, and Mr. and Mrs. J. Hunter Donaldson. 

Several of those present kindly assisted the hostess 
with selections of music. Mrs. Burmeister Petersen played 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Love’s Dream” and the Twelfth rhapsodie. Miss 
Geselschap this master’s ‘Lo Sposalizio.” Mr. Paul 
Mahlendorff a new composition by himself entitled ‘* Ador- 
ation.” Miss de Mohl, two Russian songs by Rubinstein, 
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On last 
lay among the noted musicians present were Mr. 
Mr. C,. Hofmann, Mr. Raoul Pugno, of 
Marianne and Clara Eissler, violinist and 

st; Miss Littlehales, ‘cellist; Mr. Charles Schilsky, 
nist; Mr 
Miss Agnes Wilson, Miss Rosa Green, Mr. Brene- 


Orlando Harley selections from ‘‘ Faust.” 


eph Hofmann, 


‘al Misses 


Campanini, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. Miss Hilda 


an Smith, of Boston ; Mr. Clarence Lucas, the composer 


and occasional correspondent of THE MusicaL Courter ; 
Mrs. Fernald, Miss Bessie Waugh and Miss Blanche Ruby. 
Among prominent people present were Mrs. Frank- 
laylor, Mrs. Louer, Mrs. Montem Smith, Miss Brown, 
Mrs. Ruby, Mrs. Priestman, Mrs. Holesworth, Miss Leys- 
ter, Mrs. Isabella F. Sales, Miss Isabella F. Trumbull, Miss 


Donaldson, Mr. Hugh Thompson and Mr. Sidney Wales. 


other ] 


Mr. Joseph Hofmann very kindly played two selections 
1m Rubinstein in his inimitable style. The readers of 
lie Musicat Couri&r may look forward to what I believe 
vill be an exceedingly interesting interview with this young 


Ceesarean Miss Littlehales gave a selection for 
the violoncello, Mr. Breneman Smith sang a new song by 
Mr 


the 


pianist 


Clarence Lucas, Mr. Schilsky played a selection on 
from Goring 


violin, Mrs. Regina sang ‘ Polacca,” 


Thomas’ *' Esmeralda; Miss Rosa Green, the ‘‘ Gavot,” 


from ‘* Mignon ;” Mr. Ffrangcon- Davis, ‘‘ The Vagabond,” 
by Molloy; Miss Hilda Wilson, ‘‘ Meet me by moonlight 
alone,” and Miss Ruby, ‘ Waiting” (Millard) Miss 


Waugh and Mr. Clarence Lucas accompanied. 
Mr. Fritz Masbach, from Berlin, gave his first London 
ano recital at the St. James’ Hall last week. Mr. Mas- 
vach received his musical education from the well-known 
conductor Mr 
and later on from Prof. Oscar Raif and Henrich Ehrlich, of 


and organist, Frederick Lux, of Mayence, 


Berlin. He has since played successfully in Northern and 
Southern Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
this occasion included 


Beethoven's ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,” two nocturnes, 


His program on 


Bach's ‘‘ Sinfonia and Rondeau” in 


{ minor, 


a herzo and valse from Chopin, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ramen- 
yoi Ostrow,” Schutt’s valse and etude minor, a skizzi by 
His Royal Highness, the Grand Duke of Hesse, Brassin’s 
version of the ‘‘ Fire Music ” from the ‘‘ Walkiire,” Liszt's 


arrangement of Schubert's ‘‘ Die Forelle,” and the favorite 
['welfth rhapsodie. Mr. Masbach met with a hearty re- 
ception, and showed in his varied program a talent which 
gives him a position among the first pianists of the day. 
were the audience with his selections from 
and the Twelfth rhapsodie that they insisted 


pleased 


SO 
Walkiire ” 
upon encores, which were responded to. 
Mr 
last Wednesday afternoon, when the very favorable esti- 


Risler gave a second piano recital at Princes Hall 
mate of his capabilities formed on a previous occasion was 
His program included Beet- 

101), Schubert's andante, im- 
la valse, Chopin's Nocturne valse 
Ballade de Senta,” 

‘*Chaconne’’ and 
de Con- 


considerably augmented. 
(op. 90 and 
invitation 4 
the 
rhapsodie, 


hoven'’s sonata 
promptu, 
and 


Polonaise, Wagner-Liszt * 


Liszt's Eleventh Dubois’ 
Idylle et Scherzo Valse of Chabrier, and Valse 
Mr. Risler played throughout with accu- 
racy and brightness, and with a depth of feeling and mas- 
tery that elicited much applause throughout the afternoon. 


His most striking successes were in the Weber and Wag- 


cert (Diemer 


ner-Liszt selections. 

Mr. Sevadjian, the young Armenian pianist, gave a re- 
t St. James’ Hall on the afternoon of May 24. This 
young He has appeared in Lon- 
don several times, and judging from the empty hall on this 





man is only twenty-four. 


occasion, he has not made a very favorable impression ou 
his previous visits, and certainly his work at this time 
As achild Mr. Sevadjian 
exhibited great talent and was taken to Venice by his 


would not redeem his reputation. 


father, where he studied under Chevalier Nicolo Coccon, 
conductor of the orchestra of the Church of San Mark, who 
instructed him in harmony and counterpoint. At the age 
Mr. Sevadjian gave his first concert in Venice, 
where he performed among other compositions two pieces 


ot tweive 


of his own, a fugue and asuite of oriental dances for 


orchestra and piano. Later on he studied under the direc- 
tion of. Baron Hofmann, president of the Philharmonic 


He 


echnical capability and some feeling, but to me 


Society, at the Vienna Conservatoire. showed con- 


iderable 
» exhibited very little originality. He was most success- 
fulin the etude from Rubinstein, the valse from Chopin 
and the Schubert-Liszt serenade. 

Mr 
Paris Conservatoire, gave his first piano recital at Princes 
Hall on Monday afternoon. 
eccentricities of manner or appearance, like some of his 
Continental confréres, but leaves his interpretation of the 


Raoul Pugno, the eminent French pianist of the 


Mr. Pugno does not adopt any 


works of favorite composers to speak for itself. His style 

refined and brilliant, and his reading of most compli- 
cated passages is free from effort and full of expression. 
His program on this occasion included Greig’s sonata in A 
minor for piano and ‘cello, when he was assisted by Mr. J. 


Hollman; and this master’s ‘‘ Papillon” (Schmertteling) 
and for the rest Bach's prelude and 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,” 
Schumann's ‘‘ Faschingschwank aus Wien,” Hindel’s aria 
in G, Chopin’s nocturne in F sharp and valse in A 
‘*La Chasse,” and his own composi- 


and ‘‘ To the Spring ; 
fugue in F 


minor, 


varic 
Mendelssohn's 


flat, 


THE 
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tions, ‘‘ Les Soirs” (quatre piéces romantiques), impromptu, 
valse and eapriccio. My confrére informs me that these 
latter compositions are an excellent example of the French 
school. The recital was a decided success. 

Miss Clotilde Kleeberg, who met with such success re- 
cently at the Lamoreux concert in Paris, gave her first 
piano recital at St James’ Hall on Monday afternoon. 
Kleeberg is not new to London, and each succeeding ap- 
pearance proves her claim to be an executant of high rank. 
Her program included Bach's Italian concerto, Beethoven's 
sonata (op. 109), Schumann's novellette in F sharp minor, 
Chopin's ‘‘ Berceuse,” mazurka in G major, and valse in C 
sharp minor, Brahms’ variations on a theme by Schumann, 
Schumann's impromptu in A flat, and ‘* Poeémes Syl- 
vestres,” dedicated to Miss Kleeberg by Mr. Theodore 
Dubois, the modern French composer, and consisting of a 
set of six pieces, very graceful in style, which Miss Klee- 
berg interpreted in a perfect manner. Miss Kleeberg’s 
rendering of her program was most satisfactory, and in the 
Beethoven sonata and berceuse and impromptu in A flat, 
she met with imperative encores. I understand that she is 
so gratified with her success that she proposes devoting 
October and November next to England, notwithstanding 
flattering offers that she has received from the Continent 
for this period. She was assisted on this occasion by Mr. 
R. Kaufmann, the tenor, who was recently heard at the Bach 
Choir, rendering St. Matthew's Passion Music. His con- 
tribution tothe program included Mehut's recitative and air 
‘‘Vainement Pharaon (Josepb),” and Schubert's ‘‘ Der 
N eugierige” and Carissimi’s ‘* Vittoria,mio core,” which he 
sang in a very acceptable manner. 

Miss Marie Geselschap, of Boston, gave a recital at 
Steinway Hall on Thursday evening. Her program in- 
cluded Liszt's arrangement of Bach’s prelude and fugue, 
Beethoven's Sonata Caractérisque (op. 81) (Les Adieux, 
L’ Absence, et Le Retour), Schumann's ‘‘ Papillons,” Chop- 
in’s barcarolle and ‘‘ Variations sur le theme,” ‘* Je vends 
des scapulaires,” Paradies Toccata, Dvordk's Valse, 
Brahms’ Romanze, from op. 118, Godard’s ‘* En Courtant,” 
and a group of four selections from Liszt, including ‘* Lo 
Sposalizio,” ‘* Le Rossignol,” ‘‘ Sonette de Petrarca” and 
‘* Rigoletto Fantasie.” Her playing evidently pleased the 
distinguished audience present, for encores fell to her lot 
several times during the evening, and her début in London 
was an eminently successful one. She plays with intensity 
of feeling, and shows intelligent conception of the works of 
the great masters. : 

Miss Ilona Eibenschutz had the honor of playing for 
three hours before H.R. H. the Princess of Wales, the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud and the Duke of York at 
Marlborough House on Friday afternoon last, the 25th inst. 
The Princess of Wales was most gracious, playing a duet 
on two pianos with Miss Eibenschutz at the close of the re- 
cital. 

At the opera this week we had ‘‘ Carmen,” with Calvé, 
on Monday night; ‘ Falstaff" on Tuesday ; ‘* Pagliacci” 
and ‘‘ Cavalleria” on Wednesday ; ‘‘ Les Huguenots” on 
Thursday, when Mrs. Adini, from the Grand Opéra, Paris, 
made a very successful début in the part ‘* Valentina ;” 
‘* Falstaff” on Friday, and Mrs. Melba makes her re-entry 
to-night as ‘‘ Marguerite” in‘* Faust.” Mr. Jeande Reszké 
will make his reappearance in Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther” on 
June 11, which will be the next novelty of the season. Sir 
Augustus Harris intends in the course of a few days to 
commence a short season of grand opera at popular prices 
at Drury Lane Theatre. The répertoire will include Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
‘* Lohengrin,” ** Tannhiuser,” ‘‘-Fidelio” and ‘‘ Der Frei- 
schutz.” He also proposes giving concert recitals of opera 
at his operatic concerts ; that is to say, he proposes giving 
favorite extracts from some of the best operas. He will 
have the advantage of his magnificent chorus and orches- 
tra, who are, of course, familiar with his répertoire, and the 
various artists at his disposal will be able to interpret the 
most diverse classes of work. 

The tour of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company comes 
to a conclusion at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, on 


Miss | 


Saturday, June 2. The season which commenced in 
August last has lasted forty-one weeks, the company hav- 
ing appeared for ten weeks in Liverpool, nine weeks in 
Manchester, four weeks in Glasgow and Dublin, three 
weeks in Edinburgh, two weeks in Leeds, Birmingham and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and one week in Belfast, Bristol, Not- 
tingham, Langton and Bradford. 

During this tour the operas performed have included 
Berlioz's ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,’ ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” ‘* Rienzi,” ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘*‘ Fanchette,” 
‘*Carmen,” ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” 
‘* Faust,” ‘‘Daughter of the Regiment,” ‘* Trovatore,” 
‘* Pagliacci,” ‘* Maritana,” ‘* Postillion of Lonjemeau,” 
“Othello,” ‘*‘ L’Amico Fritz,” ‘* Rantzau,” ‘* Aida,” ‘* Fra 
Diavolo,” ‘* Lily of Killarney,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ The 
Golden Web,” ‘* Orpheus,” &c. 

Although changes are being made in the personnel of 
the company for the season commencing in August next, 
the directors anticipate that the company will be thereby 
strengthened and that the high excelience of the represen- 
tations will be fully maintained. 

The directors of the company have secured for theirnext 
season the services of Miss Pauline L’Allemande. This ar- 
tist is a native of Syracuse, New York, and was musically 
educated at the Conservatoire at Dresden. Her first ap- 
pearance was as “ Zerlina” in ‘*‘ Don Giovanni” before the 
German royal family at Koenigsburg. Her success 
amounted to an ovation, and she was at once engaged fora 
tour of the chief musical centres of Prussia. During this 
tour Rubinstein heard Miss L’Allemande, and he recom- 
mended her to put herself under Mrs. De la Grange, of 
Paris. Miss L’Allemande afterward continued her career 
in Germany, and having sung before Hans Richter, she so 
pleased him that he not only voluntarily agreed to produce 
the ‘‘ Barber of Seville” at the Royal Opera House in 
Vienna, but also undertook to personally conduct the per- 
formance, at which the Emperor Francis Joseph was 
present. 

Miss L’Allemande then went on a starring tour through 
Russia and was afterward engaged as prima donna of the 
American Opera Company. She subsequently joined the 
celebrated Boston Ideal Opera Company, with whom she 
remained for two years, and then toured with her own com- 
pany in the United States and Mexico. Miss L’Allemande’s 
répertoire consists of upward of eighty operas, and having 
recently appeared for the first time in England with the 
Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, in ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor” and ‘‘ Carmen,” 
in both of which operas she obtained an unmistakable 
success, she was at once retained by the directors for the 


company’s next season. Frank V. ATWATER. 


Verdi Still Active.—Verdi's next production will 
consist of a series of eight prayers to the Madonna, for 
chorus and orchestra, words by Beito. They will be pre- 
sented at a full mass on the festival of San Antonio, at 
Padua, next year. 

** Utopia’s” Successor.—The new opera which is 
to follow ‘‘ Utopia Limited" at the Savoy will probably be 
produced on June 16 or June 23. The title at present 
selected is that of ‘‘ Mirette.” The libretto, which has been 
done into English by Messrs. Fred Weatherly and Harry 
Greenbank, is the work of M. Michel Carré, author of 
‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue.” The music is by M. André Messa- 
ger, composer of ‘* La Basoche.” 

Kaiser Wilhelim’s Song.—The song which Kaiser 
Wilhelm set to music is soon to be published in Germany 
by the bandmaster who was selected to arrange it for the 
orchestra, It has had two public performances. When it 
was rendered at Mansfeld at a concert the audience was 
left in ignorance of the composer; but it was encored three 
times and pronounced a very charming melody. It has 
been said flatteringly of the Kaiser's forefather, Frederick 
the Great, that if he had not worn a crown he could have 
attained repute as a composer, and if it were not for the 
weakness of his left arm the Kaiser might be a skilful per- 
former on some musical instrument, as his brother, Prince 
Henry, is.—‘* World.” 





G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK, 


Has just published the following book, indispensable to 
every organist: 


A MARCH ALBUM 


PIPE ORCAN. 


Selected, Arranged and Edited by 
oHAS. HH. MORSE. 
Flexible Cloth, Price $2.00. 


This collection contains twenty-two celebrated Marches 
by Costa, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Merkel, Meyerbeer, Ru- 
binstein, Salomé, Schubert, Wagner, Weber and others. 
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MUSICAL PROGRESS. 
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A SALUTATORY. 





ie claiming the credit of an enterprise, how 

little people realize the force of an occult wave of 
thought underlying action! It seems sometimes as if one 
man stirs this wave into motion, when in reality, the wave 
it is which stirs the man. One man alone is not sufficient 
to plant a banner of success in anew cause. He only re- 
ceives bruises for his pains, and dies wondering if he were 
not mistaken. Later on, twoor three get together and roll 
the thought into size and notice. Later an organization 
takes hold and stamps the cause with success. Thus Prog- 
ress is born. But first the wave, like a still, small voice. 
And where does it come from? 

No one can read history and remain a cynic as to ten- 
dency. 

Following the earth’s revolutions since the days when 
the whole world was one slaughter house—men butchers 
of each other, and of women their creators—every turn has 
been into the light, and the “ pruning hooks of first Peace” 
have beeome wheels within wheels, outpassing Time itself 
in the upward flight. 

The last great battle was when Reason throttled Force, 
when the god of Peace cursed the stream of blood flowing 
through the nations and it was turned into ink, and when 
the hero, shamed, hid behind the student’s cloak. Plans 
for savage attack were turned to dreams of invention, the 
frown of vengeance gave way before the gnarl of thought 
upon the brow. Passion for war became passion for pos- 
terity, and the jangle of Arms’ discord resolved into the 
harmony of Peace. The Music of human Progress was 
born. 

Not arts but hearts have progressed. Human mind has 
been made over by the coming of the Moral Sense; the 
divine melody of Love echoes through the souls of men, 
and is the keynote of latter-day Art theme. 

At once the most subtle and the most human of the arts 
of expression, Music has made the greatest progress of all 
the arts. The others have rolled around and around ; Music 
has rolled around and on and up! 

All the great works in sculpture, painting, &c., are in the 
far past. We search in vain for a duplicate Vandyke, Ru- 
bens, Raphael. Such composition as the Wagner drama of 
our day has never been given to the world. The ancients 
had great musical souls. Purity, power and passion in sen- 
timent have ebbed and flowed with the changing features 
of civilization, but the means of expression were not at hand. 
Never in the history of music has there been such limitless 
riches of means of expression as to-day. 

Listen one moment to any one of the great orchestras of 
Europe or America. Does it not seem as if the very 
‘* Music of the Spheres” were at work? What color, what 
flavor, what infinite diversity, what unity, what power! 
Listen to an unaccompanied four part song of Vittoria or 
Palestrina and then to an orchestration of Saint-Saéns, 
Goldmark or Wagner! 

Nay, more, compare the orchestration of any opera with 
its libretto, and what a poor, meagre, limited medium the 
latter! Inno instance, even in the case of Wagner him- 
self, who created his own librettos, can the subject compare 
with its musical expression. The means are not there to 
be employed. 

Music has not alone moved on as an art, but has kept 
abreast of civilization itself. Other arts depend on age for 
their flavor. Modern music is best of all. Other arts are 
found in certain places, under certain conditions; music 
environs human living as do its necessities. With the 
adaptability of the air that people breathe and the sunlight 
that is to them health music permeates all corners of exist- 
ence and mingles with all classes of thought and feeling. 

To realize the progress that music has made as a neces- 
sity of modern life, we have but to remove it from the face 
of the earth for one season. All the other arts could be 
spared before it, even by the least musical of human 
beings. , 

Music is a necessity in schools, in prisons, in kindergar- 
tens, inchurches, inthe salon and the saloon, on the sea, 
on the ranch, at the dance, at the wake, in insane asylum, 
hospital, camp, club, in quarantine ship, at the wedding, 
baptism and at the grave. 

Workman, lover, merchant, professor, rector, belle, farm- 
er, miner, soldier, sailor, teacher, baby, dotard, million- 
aire, broomseller and pugilist, all depend more or less upon 
the influence of music. The sad heart and the happy one 
alike appeal to it for sympathy, and there is no emotion 
that has not its song. 

Music is the bait by which the worldling is caught in the 
churchly net of to-day. Music inthe park is the poor man’s 
holiday. Theatre, opera and café are alike filled by it. 
Music must be on the race course and ball ground, fair 
ground, beach, mountain side, street, alley and boulevard. 

Soirées’ vapid gabble would fall flat on ennuzed ears but 
for the sweet strains that envelope the place with an atmos- 
phere of enchantment. Music mingles with wine at the 
festal board. Rites, savage and Christian, are accompanied 


by it. The campaign song, bugle call and battle march are 


evolution or how much is based upon it now that we know 


and that has made such enormous and universal progress. 


vanced, but audiences. 
hearing and intelligence are improved. The ear is keen, 
taste is turned toward correctness, and thought is en- 
gaged. 
when they are hearing what is good and true; they de- 
mand more than a tickling of the ear drum. The advanced 


mind wants to think its pleasure, not only to feel it. Audi- 
ences are active artists, not passive listeners. 


one has but to watch an audience being treated to concert 
or opera program of 1840, or to compare the receipts of an 
old-fashioned season with one of modern stamp. 


moved on and up as wellasround. The new schoolisa union 
of the old, and of Truth with Modern Idea for priest. 
taste is to the present as the taste for the yellow novel 
library to that for Hugo romance. 
read the yellow library yet, but theirs is not the representa- 
tiye mentality of the century. 


the few staunch souled orchestral leaders who 
face of loss have stood by right, fought prejudice, and with 
tact and foresight, by including little by little the new and 
the classic in their programs, have educated taste uncon- 
sciously. 


this, especially the first pioneers. 
fully employed their resources of organ, church and congre- 
gational sympathy in the training of popular taste. 


had the public ear through religious observance, and they 
made the most of it. 


musical lore and good taste, while training their vocal or- 
gans for church service. 


interest and ambition. 





the inspiration of their respective scenes. Concert and 
opera feed amusement to thousands of people night after 
night, year after year, with ever increasing power of at- 
traction. 

Do eating and sleeping form a greater part in human liv- 
ing than does music? 

It is not for us to say why music has had such an im- 
petus in the last fifty years, what part it is to play in spirit 


not of. Enough that there is not another art that so minis- 
ters to the demands of all classes and conditions of people 


It is not only composition and instruments that have ad- 
Trained by hearing good music, 


People have become discriminating, they know 





THEODORE DUBOIS, 


OrGANIstT OF THE MADELEINE. 


To realize the progress that music has made in quantity 


Do not say this is a mere change of fashion. Music has 


Past 


There are people who 


For this progress, thanks first of allin our country to 
in the 


People do not realize how much they owe to men like 
Also great praise is due our organists for having so tact- 
They 


All praise to them! 
Our choirmasters likewise with persistent fidelity have 
successfully steered a large percentage of our boys toward 


We are indebted, too, to the remarkable organ inventions 
which have made that instrument all but alive, giving to 
musicians resource and possibility, and stirring hearers to 


Also to the excellence of musical journals like THE Mv- 
sicaAL Courier, which, fearless, free and independent in 
thought, with a head of enterprise and a soul of art, have 
made musical reading so forceful, interesting and valuable 





that not only musical circles but people generally are 
steadily perusing its columns and becoming wise in art. 

Then what appliances for study—clavier pianos, dumb 
pianos, organ pianos and pedaliers, keyboards and ma- 
chines of all sorts to facilitate the study of harmony! 
Teachers are becoming wise and thoughtful, teaching har- 
mony to children, making them artist students, not parrots. 
Music in our public schools, though far from what it might 
be, has kept on doing a little, and much will yet result 
from it. Thanks to St. Cecile that it is allowed in the pub- 
lic schools as a study. 

We are indebted more than we know for our excellent 
musical condition to the influx of Germans among us. 
Their music lore, traditions, ideas and blood, mingling 
with ours, have done much toward making us respect 
music. Would that we could have a similar course of in- 
struction from France ! 

In England the choral societies and cathedral choirs have 
been great promotors of musical progress. The new bill 
pending for the registration of music teachers (if by regis- 
tration is meant a compulsory preparation of musicians for 
the special work of teaching) is a splendid measure and 
oughtto pass. Everyone who wants to make money ought 
not to be allowed to experiment with talent. Anyone who 
has followed the work of vocal instruction findsin Paris as 
well as in New York ample cause for regret that all sorts 
of musicians are permitted to teach—which is and should 
be kept an art in itself. 

A powerful agent in the creation of good taste has been 
the reduction in price of music publications, placing the 
best writing, ancient and modern, in the hands of the 
poorest students. This applies to instruments as well, 
and is a result perhaps, not a cause of musical demand. 

It is to be noticed that all concert and symphony work 
has gone very far ahead of theatre and operatic music, no 
doubt from the fact that the latter are held back by the 
lead weights of poor librettos. That music is best which 
appeals to the imagination without the aid of scene and 
words. ‘‘ The Damnation of Faust” isa much more savant 
production than ‘‘ Faust” itself and fully as strong in ap- 
peal. 

Who knows but that the opera of the future will be a 
sceneless one, with libretto to follow only as a text or sub- 
ject, the imagination left alone to unite the two! 

The spirit of good, plain, practical advertisement has 
done much for the progress of music. 

Musicians and musical instrument makers have learned 
that this age of pressure is too charged with novelty and 
selfishness to permit merit to penetrate of itself. Life is 
too short for patience and modesty. The success of the 
unmeritorious through announcement was a hint to the 
meritorious how to be happy before death instead of after. 
First-class musicians, teachers and makers are no longer 
ashamed to advertise. They advertise judiciously, con- 
stantly, extensively. Results follow, as day to night, and 
progress goes rolling forward. 

Vocal as well as instrumental art is far ahead of where it 
ever has been. True, there is not a Jenny Lind in the 
field, nor a Patti successor in view; but there are 100 good, 
almost faultless singers to one in the days of those prima 
donnas. People are well taught. Genius is genius—rare 
now as then, but all training helps toward genius and 
the better—the better. 

The peculiarity of the musical condition to-day is its mo- 
notony of excellence. 

There are whole planes of merits which would have been 
geniuses in earlier days. Think what the mountains that 
rise from them must be! It is astudent era. Talent is 
crouching for a spring. Research is rife, and Truth is the 
leader. The tranquility is not lassitude. Art is alert and 
experimenting. The air is charged with spiritual influence, 
and wonderful children are being born. The march of 
Progress is sure and steady and rapid as never before. 

‘* Arise, let us go hence, for the end is not yet!” 

* # * 

What America needs at this crisis are : 

1. A national conservatory, founded by the Government, 
not in the interest.of commerce, but of art. 

2. Some method for the winnowing of chaff from the 
wheat of music teachers. All who want to make money 
should not be allowed to experiment with talent. 

8. That people should pay respectful attention and //sten 
to music whenever and wherever played, and teach chil- 
dren todo the same. If people want a background to con- 
versation, have a mandolin and a school girl make it. The 
music of to-day is too difficult of attainment and too well 
written to be used as a ‘* background.” 

4. That the people who report musical performances for 
the papers should be thorough and conscientious musicians. 

France needs the spirit of ‘‘ annonce,” of advertising, of 


New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
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shing their superior merit to the front, of taking the 
hel off the light of their inventions and fabrications, 
i showing up the product of their splendid tvil for the 
rise as well as enlightenment of the other worlds. 
[hanks only to their tremendous merits that their art 
as done even as much as it has for the nations outside. 
re artist than merchant, a maker sits in front of his 
hed organ or clarionet as a lover before his mistress, 
ng on its perfections, dreading separation. In their 
they work like hermits toward perfection, not tow- 
alth. They put their hands in their pockets to buy 
ter wood, a sounder metal, a more conscientious work- 
Content with the results of the slow percolation of 


record, advertisement 
remain poor artists, not millionaires. 

needs instinct, Russia liberality, Scandinavia 
deat does what he can), Ireland 
tability and emotional control, Spain schools, Australia a 
umatic tube, a phonograph and telescope, to bring her 
circle (she is most excellent musical material), 


England 
musical Oscar 
I he 
within our 
Asia a bath, and India an ice box. 

The world needs liberality and an international copyright 


law * 


+ 
prettier or more fitting links of event between our 
‘‘ Organ Loft Whisperings " and ‘‘ Musical Progress” could 
not have been found than those recently forged by Fate in 
the thousandth performance of one of the chief works of 
M 
atoire, which is the hotbed of nineteenth century musical 
progress, and the election of the distinguished organist 
M. Th. Dubois to fill the chair left vacant by the immor- 
tal Gounod in the Academie des Beaux Arts, of Paris. 
Never, perhaps, has the election of anyone toany position 


* 


Two 


latter 


: | 
As man, as citizen, as teacher, as composer, as organist, ‘ ; 
| sonal direction. 


Th. Dubois, honest as the sunlight, free of intrigue and 


self assertion, modest, industrious, filled with musical 


is a sealed book to them. | 


Ambroise Thomas, the director of the Paris Conserv- | 


genius and the good sense to utilize it, a man loving his fel- | 
lows and rendering them service,a faithful, domestic home | 


r 


lover, a staunch friend and adviser, 
time. 

So much has been written of him from time to time in 
Tue Musicat Courier that little remains to be said beyond 
the fact of his election. His opponent, M. Jonciéres, being a 
powerful writer in addition to his musical gifts, the large 
majority by which M. Dubois was invited tothis great honor 
is all the more wonderful tribute to his intrinsic worth. 

The works, vocal and instrumental, of the organist are 
numerous. His talent is serious, his education solid and 
thorough. 

Born in the provinces, coming to Paris for study, he 
carried off one by one all the prizes and honors of the Con- 
servatoire. From being maitre de chapelle at La Made- 
leine, he became successor of Saint-Saéns at the grand 
orgue, where he is recognized as one of the master organ- 
ists of the world. Teacher of the largest class in compo- 
sition in the Conservatorie, confrére of the master, Massenet, 
the pupils of the two French musicians annually compete 
for the Prix de Rome. : 

His ‘‘ Cantate de l'Institute ” was said to be one of the best 
ever listened to. ‘‘ The Seven Words of Christ” is one of 
the most beautiful of his sacred works, full of tenderness 
and sympathy, a model of the religious art, of which he is 
master. Masses, songs, piano pieces and concert overtures 
flowed from his pen before the presentation of his ‘‘Guzla 
de l'Emir” at the Athénée, now reproduced at the Opéra 
Comique. His drame oratorio, ‘‘ Paradis Perdu,” won for 
him the Prix de la ville de Paris, and is noted for its grace 
of idea and harmony and perfection of musical construc- 
tion. The ballet ‘‘ La Farandoll” was played with marked 
success in 1883, and is, I believe, to be reproduced at the 
Opéra. A grand opera, ‘‘ Aben Hamet,” was played at the 
Italian Theatre. 

As has been written in an earlier letter M. Dubois is at 
work on a second grand opera, and interest naturally is 
on the qui vive as to its character. Much is to be hoped 
from it to further enrich the reputation of the new acade- 
mician. 

A list of his works in detail was published in Tue Musi- 
cAL Courter of December 20, 1893. 

FANNIE EpGAk THOMAS. 

Paris 


*““Il Trovatore.”’—‘' Il Trovatore,” the literary, ar- 
tistic and musical journal, which is published in Milan, is 
out of sorts with some of its subscribers, and has opened a 
column superscribed (so ‘‘ L’Europe Artiste” says) ** Per- 
manent Announcement. ‘To those that are bad pay, or 
do not pay atall.” It goes on saying: ‘The following 
persons are invited tosettle their bills to the administration 
of the ‘ Il Trovatore :’ 

** Aristodimo Sillich, Warsaw, 42.35 lire for subscription 
from 1890 to 1894. 

‘‘Emma Cisterna, Turin, 10 years’ subscription, 413.90 
lire, and an account for reproducing a notice, 12.50 lire. 

‘Linda Brambilla, subscription, 343.50 lire ; puff, 206.50 


Th. Dubois reigns in | 


the hearts of people asfew men are privileged to do in life- | . S aR Se2 
has long been in vogue in all the principal cities of Europe. 





lire,” &c. 
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| The Casino Club. 

INCE the acquirement of the lease of the Casino the 
applications for membership to the Casino Club have 
very materially increased, and now numbers nearly six 
hundred. The following gentlemen have been selected as 
an ‘‘ advisory committee ” for the first year : 

H. Holbrook Curtis, Carroll Beckwith, Henry E. Abbey, Samuel 
Untermeyer, Wm. M. Chase, Jacob A. Cantor, Chester Lord, T. E. 
Sloane, Francis H. Kimball, Charles H. Steinway, W. J. Swan, How- 
ard Paul, Paulding Farnham, John D. Archbold, James H. Breslin, 
Heury Gilsey, Jno. A. Cockerill, Thomas L. Hamilton, George H. 
McLean, Henry Seligman, A. M. Palmer, Gerrit-Smith, E N. Dick- 
erson, Frank Ehret, Herbert Kelcey, Edward Lauterbach, John W. 
Keller. 

The Messrs. Rudolph and Albert Aaronson contemplate 


| giving once a week private smoking concerts (on the order 
| of the Amateur Orchestra Association, London) in the club 


rooms, when artist members of the club solely are to make 


up the program. 
Mr. Francis H. Kimball has completed the plans for the 


| club rooms, which will cover the entire ground floor of the | 
| Casino building, covering an area of over 8,000 square feet, 
| and running back to the stage line, and including ladies’ 
| and gentlemen's restaurant, drill room, reading and smok- 


ing rooms, billiard room, &c. 

The first burlesque operetta to be presented under the 
Aaronson régime will be selected from the Offenbach rép- 
ertoire, including ‘‘ La Belle Hélnée ” ‘‘ Barbe Bleue,” ‘‘La 
Perichole,” ‘‘ Geneviéve de Brabant,” ‘‘ La Jolie Parfum- 
euse,” ‘* Les Contes d'Hoffman,” *‘ Madame L’Archiduc” 
and ‘‘ Les Bavards.” ; 

Twice a week vaudeville performances of a high order 
are to be given in the theatre proper (after the regular en- 


| tertainment) for members of the club and their guests only, 


given more sincere and universal satisfaction than the | 40d Sunday evenings Mr. Rudolph Aaronson contemplates 
| giving popular promenade concerts similar to those at Co- 


vent Garden, London, the orchestra to be under his per- 


A feature of the club will also be the admission of ladies to 
the grand restaurant from 9.30 to 12.30 Pp. m., and arrange- 
ments are now almost perfected with one of New York's 
most efficient aud popular restaurateurs, thus provid- 
ing New York with a veritable ‘‘ Casino,” a prototype which 








The National Saengerfest. 


HE Grand National Saengerfest, for which the various | 


German singing societies of this and other cities have been re- 
hearsing for several months, will be opened at Madison Square 
Garden on Friday evening witha monster torchlight parade, in which 
20,000 singersare expected to take part, and the dedication of the 
memoria] arch, which is now in process of erection at the corner of 
Madison avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 

The parade will start at Houston street and Second avenue, and the 
line of march will be as follows: Second avenue to Fourteenth street, 
through Fourteenth street to Fourth avenue, Fourth avenue to 
Twenty-sixth street, through Twenty-sixth street to the memorial 
arch, which will be dedicated with appropriate exercises. The sing- 
ers will then be reviewed by President Cleveland, Governor Flower 
and Mayor Gilroy. After these ceremonies the parade will continue 
to Fifth avenue to Fiftieth street, where the singers will be dis- 
banded. Persons living along the line of march are requested to 
illuminate and decorate their houses as a sign of welcome to the 
visitors. 

fhe first concert of the Saengerfest will be given on Saturday 
evening, under the direction of Mr. Carl Hein, official music director 
of the New York Federation, with the assistance of Miss Emma 
Juch, soprano; Conrad Behrens, basso; Victor Herbert, ’cello, and 
an orchestra of 1530. The program will be as follows: Vorspiel to 
“Die Meistersinger,’ orchestra; ‘ Bundeslied,’’ Franz Lachner, 
chorus and orchestra ; speeches by Mr. William Steinway, Governor 
Flower and Mayor Gilroy; ‘‘Frtihlingslied,”” Carl Wilhelm, male 
chorus, a capella; air from ‘* The Queen of Sheba,”’ Miss Juch ; polo- 
naise, F. Liszt, orchestra; ‘‘ Die Heimath,"’ R. Tschrisch, male chorus, 
a capella; air from “The Magic Flute,” Mr. Behrens; ‘cello solo, 
“Kol Nidrei”’ (by Max Bruch), Mr. Herbert, and * Germanenzug,” 
by John Lund, chorus and orchestra, with solos by Miss Juch and 
Mr. Behrens. 

At this concert the central or state boxes at the Madison avenue 
end of the Garden, of which there are five, will be occupied as fol- 
lows: No. 3, by President Cleveland and members of the Cabinet 


No. 2, by Governor Flower and staff; No. 4, by Mayor 
Gilroy and party; No. 1, by Ambassador Runyon and a 
party of friends, and No. 5, by the German Consul General 


from Washington. Among the occupants of the arena boxes will be 
Richard Katzenmayer, William Steinway, Charles G. F. Wahle, Jr., 
F. K. Sturgis, Senator Stadler, Thomas Hamilton, Jacob Ruppert, J. 
George Gillig, George Ehret, Adolph G. Hopfel, F. A. Ringler, H. W. 
Miller, George Fischer, William Wicke, J. M. Ohmeis, Hugo Ritter- 
busch, Dr. Joseph Senner, Herman Ritter, Ernest Urchs, Oswald Ot- 
tendorfer, Richard Weinacht, Howard Carroll, J. P. Windolph and 
John M. Starin. 

The competitive prize singing will begin a week from this after- 
noon. For this purpose the societies are divided into three classes, 
according to their numerical strength. Three valuable prizes are 
offered in each class, as follows: First, Steinway grand pianos; 
second, solid silver cups, and third, solid silver wreaths. At the con- 
cert on Sunday afternoon the societies of the first class will sing ‘‘ Das 
Grab am Busento,”’ by J. B. Zerlete, and those of the third class will 
sing ‘‘ Waldeinsamkeit,” by Johannes Pache. The societies of the 
first class are as follows: Orpheus, Buffalo; Harmonie, Baltimore ; 
Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia; Quartet Club; Arion, Brooklyn ; 
Zolner Maennerchor, Brooklyn. 

Those of the third class include Troy Maennerchor ; Gambrinus 
Saengerkranz, Philadelphia; Albany Maennerchor Quartet; Dela- 
ware Saengerbund, Wilmington, Del.; Echo Quartet, Brooklyn ; 
Arbeiter Maennerchor, Elizabeth, N. J.; Suchabischer Saengerbund, 
Newark ; Brooklyn Maennerchor; Cecilia, Grand street, Brooklyn > 
Allemannia Maennerchor, Philadelphia; Kreuznacher Saengerbund, 
Philadelphia; Lancaster Maennerchor, Lancaster, Pa.; Ei:chenkranz.; 
East New York; Orange Valley Junger Maennerchor, Orange, N. J.; 
Leiderkranz, Syracuse; Eintraht, Newark ; Concordia, Waterbury; 





Conn.; Harugari Saengerbund, Orange, N. J.; Harmonie Maenner- 
chor, Reading, Pa.; Arion, Washington ; Bergische Harmonie, New 
Haven, Conn.; Liederkranz, Jersey City ; Alpenroschen, Brooklyn. 

The societies of the second class will sing ‘* Herbstnacht,’’ by Max 
von Weinzierl, in competition on Monday afternoon. This class in- 
cludes Columbia, Philadelphia; Concordia, Bridgeport, Conn; 
Deutscher Saengerbund, Buffalo; Germania, Newark; Saengerbund, 
Washington; Arbeiter Saengerbund, Philadelphia; Williamsburg 
Saengerbund; Harmonie, Philadelphia ; Orpheus, Pittsburg; Har- 
monie, Newark; Liederkranz, Scranton, Pa ; Bayerischer Saenger- 
bund, Newark; Arion Quartet Club, Brooklyn; Teutonic Maenner- 
chor, Allegheny City, Pa.; Concordia, Philadelphia; Arion Jersey 
City Heights; Gesang-Verein Liberty, Newark ; Eintracht, Albany, 
Brooklyner Saengerbund, and Arion, New Haven. 

The Town Federations of Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Newark, Balti- 
more, Albany, Trenton, Troy and Hudson County will also compete 
on this occasion. 

Concerts will also be given on Sunday and Monday evenings. That 
on Sunday evening will be under the direction of Mr. Frank van der 
Stucken, of the Arion Society. The program will be as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘ Rienzi,” orchestra ; ‘‘Land-Kennung,”’ by Edward Grieg, 
male chorus and orchestra, with baritont solo by Mr. G. Campanari ; 
scene and air from “Oberon,” Mrs. Materna ; ‘‘ Die Tage der Rosen,” 
by Max Spicker, male chorus, a capella; violin solo, ‘Gipsy Dance,” 
by Pablo de Sarasate, Miss Maud Powell; volkslied, “ Klage,”’ by F. 
Glueck, male chorus, a capella; prologue, * Pagliacci,’’ Mr. Campa- 
nari and orchestra; preislied, ‘‘ Lockung,” by Louis Koemmenich, 
male chorus, a capella; scenes from ‘ Eslarmonde,”’ orchestra ; 
‘““Bundes-Hymne,” by Frank van der Stucken, male chorus and 
orchestra, with solo by Mr. Campanari, and “ American Fantasy, by 








Victor Herbert, orchestra 

The program for the third and last concert on Monday evening, 
which will be under the direction of Mr. Heinrich Zoellner, of the 
Liederkranz Society will be as follows: Overture, ‘ Oberon,” or- 
chestra; “ Pilgrims’ Chorus,”’ “ Tannhduser,’’ male chorus and or- 
chestra ; bolero, “Sicilian Vespers,” by Verdi, Miss Lillian Blauvelt ; 
“ Still Ruht der See,"’ by Pfeil, and ** Schifferlied,”” by Eckert, male 
chorus a capella; piano solo, ‘*‘ Concertsttick,’’ by C. M. von Weber, 
Arthur Friedheim ; air of the “ Cardinal” from ‘* The Jewess,” Emil 
Fischer ; ‘‘ Wo Mocht Ich Sein,”’ by C. Zoliner, male chorus a capella; 
* Tanz der Sylphen™ and “ Faust’s” “ Héllenfahrt” from * Damna- 
tion of Faust,’’ by H. Berlioz, orchestra; ‘“‘ Der Kamerad,”’ by A. 
Claassen, male chorus a capella; air from ‘“‘ The Magic Flute,” Mrs. 
Marie Tavary ; “ Preis der Deutschen Musik,”’ by Heinrich Zoellner, 
chorus, solo and orchestra. — 

The Saengerfest will conclude on Tuesday with a picnic and sum- 
mer night’s festival at Ulmer’s Park, Gravesend Beach, L. I., when 
the prizes will be awarded to the successful societies, participating in 
in the singing contests.—“ Herald " ° 


Lost Song Voices. 


QUOTATION from Tue Musica Courier’s 
A article bearing the above caption in the current num- 
ber of ‘t Musical Opinion,” London, leads me to suggest 
that persons who are interested in the subject of early 
Greek music would find valuable evidence of its artistic 
character in the discoveries made at Corinth by the German 
antiquary, Mr. Krautmann. 

The two metal tablets unearthed there by him, in addi- 
tion to information concerning the feast to the account ot 
which they were devoted, tell that Pherekydes had in- 
vented a new method for all the flutes and cytharas to- 
gether. But all those skilled in music, who could play on 
the flute or the cythara, had assembled in order that all 
might play together in the new method, and they were full 
800 in number. After the Rythmagas had ranged them in 
order he appointed secondary givers of the time, with 
white staves. But they stood facing the morning, 
midday, evening and midnight. Pherekydes had sta- 
tioned himself in the centre and had placed himself 
on a high seat, waving a golden staff, and the players on 
the flute and cythara were placed in a circle round him. 
Now when Pherekydes with his golden staff gave the sig- 
nal all the art experienced men began in one and the same 
time, so that the music resounded afar, even to the sea. 
And Pherekydes had arranged it so that tones differing 
from each other came together in such a manner that there- 
from a harmony arose. 

Let him who questions the knowledge of the ancient 
Greeks touching the laws of harmony and orchestration 
first dispose of these Corinthian tablets. 

C. Crozat CONVERSE. 





RGANIST—Wanted a position as organist and choir 
master in a Catholic church or cathedral by an English 
gentleman of several years’ experience in Europe. Since 
1887 has held a high position in this country. Will be able 
to resign present appointment in September. Address 
Organist, care of Prof. J. A. Mitchell, Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, near Emmittsburg, Md. 
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BosTON, Mass., June 17, 1894. 
R. HARRY ASKIN’S company gave “ The 
Pirates of Penzance” at the Tremont Theatre the 
llth. Mr. Julian Edwards was the conductor. The cast 
was as follows 


Dia cae os quar vedeeh bu0 ces ongenses detdadetone suaeys -Wm. McLaughlin 
Samuel......csecees- occeceutocsdedantencetasaabeosec’ Lindsay Morrison 
POG. 60 cceticvcsvcdectedccucvesée céteevecevssetvcsevods Clinton Elder 
Mindat Damarnl Bamba ovis side cdccddcpnacccesesvecves ..A. F. MacCollin 
IN inns dd egauhe sichny <0 ches n0cds cnncnepenhenedbanene Geo. W. Wilson 
OE. nd aknanete tins 6s b4end Coan adoddebulsendastewasine Camille d’Arville 
Pe, ccocnnnpare<scdacen«qcensdasnscededensschacorte bepnents Maud Hollins 
FIONN 0 6p 0000 Tctsess capicpccesvecdedsamecveseoctseecgacs Hilda Hollins 
p NIALL Oy Se Et ote PS tg ery Ss eens br ot Trixy Friganza 


NR a ctve dass Hed idscescdcrcdh cane vbicbiteicavbeceseaacwl Nannie Morse 
Kate Davis 


The opening performance of a two weeks’ run was not 
entirely satisfactory. There were evidences of too hasty 
preparation, and the chief comedians, with the exception 
of Mr. MacCollin, showed unfamiliarity with the intentions 
of the librettist. Mr. McLaughlin was constantly over- 
doing. Mr. MacCollin, who certainly understood the busi- 
ness of the part, rattled off his patter song at such a rate 
that the words were not to be distinguished. Mr. Wilson's 
sergeant of police was dry mannered, uninteresting and 
vocally inadequate. 
Frederic than tothe true pitch. The chorus, although it 
contains good vocal material, was more pleasing to the eye 
than to the ear. Charming as ever were the Misses Hol- 
lins; and Miss Friganza, who seems to suffer as to the head 
from injudicious praise, was disposed to lavish upon the 
audience collectively attentions which, if bestowed individ- 
ually, and in a more secluded place, might justly be ap- 
plauded by the favored one. 

Miss D’Arville at her entrance received what is known to 
the passionate newspaper reporter and head-line writer as 
an ‘‘ovation.” To be sure, no sheep was killed in sacri- 
fice ; but as she entered on foot and not in a triumphal 
chariot, let us not quarrel about the justness of the epithet. 
The applause was deafening and long continued, such as 
might greet the appearance of a saviour of a nation. 

The part of ‘‘ Mabel” does not seem suited to Miss 
D'Arville, although she bore away the vocal honors of the 
evening, an easy, a very easy task. She took herself too 


seriously. She was Medea looking at her children through 
red eyes. She was Leonora without the tower. She was 


And I respect- 
to avoid ex- 


anything and everything but ‘‘ Mabel.” 
fully suggest to her to look after her voice ; 
plosions on her upper, tones; to remember that in an 
operetta and in a small theatre it is not really necessary to 
shout. 

I am told that the performances which followed were 
better. The business at the theatre has been excellent. 


* 
* * 


Operetta, as well as opera, is a thing of fashion, and it is 
not surprising if some say that ‘‘ the reign of Gilbert and 
Sullivan is over.” They base this statement on the fact 
that the wittiest or the most humorous lines of Gilbert shot 
over the heads of the hearers, or if they hit them, they 
stunned them, and the hearers could not laugh. 

Now in the Gilbertian operetta the lines are everything ; 
the action and the situations are of little moment. There 
is no place for the acrobatic comedian. 

When these operettas were first given in the United 
States they were sung for the most part by companies re- 
cruited from church choirs. Few of the singers had dra- 
matic experience.. They were content to speak the lines 
distinctly. They were anxious to sing well. And thus 
they often served admirably, even at times by their 
awkwardness, the purpose of Gilbert. 

The first leading comedians seen in these parts were oc- 
casionally imported, and knew Gilbertian training. Do 
you remember the unctuousness and the cockneyism of 
that ‘‘ Sergeant’ sent over by D’Oyly Carte ; was his name 
Clifton? And although I do not know whether Gaston or 
Seymour, delightful ‘‘ Bunthornes,” were from England, 
they nevertheless understood the character, and did not 
turn the fleshy poet into a horse collar comedian or a song 
and dance man. 

Even Mr. Barnabee was comparatively timid then in his 
comic undertakings, and, although he no doubt secretly 
preferred the humor of the ‘‘Cork Leg,” he showed the 
librettist outward respect. 


Miss Davis was more devoted to | 





| ians.” 








But a race of so called operetta comedians arose that 
knew not Gilbert. There was Dixey ; there was De Wolf 
Hopper ; there was Digby Bell. I do not deny that at 
times these comedians were and are amusing in what is 
now known as comic opera. Their object, however, is to 
amuse at any cost. Their parts must be fatted, even if the 
librettist suffer from consequent leanness. If the com- 
poser’s music is beyond their power they fake it, or turn to 
a tune writer for the gallery. They bow to the omnipotent 
gag. They lie awake of nights with the thought of an 
irresistible topical song. 

With these comedians entered into activity the comic 
opera fleshly chorus. Large and pulpy women were se- 
lected, and then arranged on the stage according to the 
gifts of nature. A heaving breast covered the fault 
of a brass voice; a generous leg was more to be praised 
than a fine ear. When the comedian was tired the 
chorus served to rivet the attention of the elderly sports 
that had dined heavily and had money to spend, of college 
students that burned to gain the envied degree of a Master 
of Wine Opening, and of all hardened or callow rounders. 

The comic opera soon became a compound of clowning, 
gags, lime light and female flesh. 


* 
* *x 


This form of musical entertainment was mounted sump- 
tuously. It was provided in abundance. Little by little 
the people were persuaded to believe that this form was the 
most acceptable. The managers now say, if you ask them 
why they do not attempt at least to give the public per- 
formances of light operas of musical worth, or even speci- 
mens of ‘‘ opéra comique,” ‘‘ We give just what the public 
wants.” 

Debauched by the comic opera described above, and by 
the farce comedy in which songs enter, the audience of to- 
day is no doubt in a measure disappointed at the réle played 
by the chorus girl in a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta ; it 
wonders why there is so much talk ; it asks why the lead- 
ing comedian does not do something to arouse a laugh ; it 
misses the favorite allusions to poker and baseball, racing 
and the mother-in-law. 

Yet these operettas of the better English school are still 
able to draw a crowd—in Boston, at least—and it is a good 
sign. 


* 


* * 


Do not misunderstand me. There is nothing nobler to 
the sight in this world than a handsome, well built woman, 
Schopenhauer to the contrary notwithstanding. If the 
part played by her demands a most liberal display of her 
body she should undrape and rejoice in her beauty ; and 
may I be there to see! But unnecessary or incongruous 
nudity is impertinent, inartistic. 

The whole structure of comic opera should not rest 
largely upon the accented hips of a woman. 

* 


* ~ 


What encouragement is there at present for an American 
composer with an operetta worthy of attention? Take the 
case of our young friend Blivens, a musician of acknowledged 
parts. He writes pretty and sparkling numbers ; his con- 
certed pieces show invention and technical skill. 

He takes his operetta to a company, say ‘‘ The Boston- 
And is there a part for the exhibition of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s manly charms? And is there a sentimental song 
for Mrs. Davis? And is her part liable to be more popular 
than that of the soprano? And is there a merry-go-round 
for Mr. Barnabee’s benefit? Unless Mr. Blivensis willing to 
turn accommodating tailor and cut his cloth to the require- 
ments of this company, he must go further with his wares. 

Suppose that he finds finally a manager that accepts his 


operetta on the condition that there may be ‘‘slight 
changes made if necessary.” The first performance 1s over. 
The comedian says ‘t There’s too much music. I’ve got to 


have a song that will hit the public.” Out goes Blivens’ 
sparkling air, which his friends had thought worthy of 
Auber ; in its place appears a ditty about O'Mulligan or 
Slattery. The soubrette, often the wife of the comedian, 
a wife for life or for a season, thinks the leading soprano 
hastoo much of the stage ; powerful in petty malice, she 
has her way or else the comedian would not be able to laugh 
and make laughter. Bang! out goes Blivens’ favorite bit 
of sentiment. The chorus is not sure of a finale, and the 
conductor knows a better one which he happens to have in 
his portfolio. In goes the tum-tum-tum of Sig. Vesuvio 
and out goes the carefully elaborated work of Blivens. 
Or two acts are stretched into three, to admit of the intro- 
duction of variety business, specialties from a serpentine 
dance to animitation of the Wild Man from Borneo. At 
the end a fortnight Blivens does not recognize his child. 
He blushes, and with good reason, when he is alluded to as 
popular composer of ‘‘ The Lady of Gloucester.” 

There are many young men and women who sing accept- 
ably or show marked promise for the future. They would 
be glad to have an opportunity in light opera. The com- 
poser would certainly prefer them to the spoiled darlings 
that spoil his music. There may yet be a swing of the pen- 
dulum in their direction. The revival of old-fashioned 
operettas may at least here in Boston bring a change of 











taste for the better, and give the young singers a chance to 
prove their stuff. 


- 
* 

Miss Gertrude Franklin gave a song recital « 
College last week with flattering success. 

Mr. Timothee Adamowski was sick last night, poisoned 
as to his stomach, and Mr. Max Zach ruled in his stead at 
the Promenade concert. 

At the second ‘‘ American Composers’ Night” at the 
Promenade concert, the 19th, pieces by Zach, Foote, Knecht, 
De Koven, A. Whiting, Chadwick (Bacchanalle, first time), 
Thompson, Nevin, O'Shea will be given. 

‘ Falka’’ will be given at the Tremont the 25th. George 
Frothingham and Peter Lang of the Bostonians join Mr. 
Askin’s company to-morrow. 

Julian Edwards has composed a march which will be 
played to-morrow evening at the Tremont. To-morrow is 
‘‘ Bunker Hill Day,” as the holiday really falls on this Sun- 
day, and Miss D’Arville will sing ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner,” with the entire company as chorus. You will 
probably hear the tune in New York. 

Jobn Mason and his wife, Marion Manola, have hired the 
Park Theatre for a short engagement. They make their 
first appearance in ‘‘The Mascotte” the 2ist. The cast 
will include George Wilson, Daniel Jarrett, Trixy Fri- 
ganza, Marie Broughton, a sister of Julia Marlowe, Blanche 
Ring, Lindsay Morrison and H. C. Lonsdale. Mr. John J.” 
Braham will be the conductor. 

Mr. George W. Chadwick will spend the summer at 
West Chop. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn arrived recently in Malchow, Mecklen- 
burg, his birthplace. He was received at the railway sta- 
tion by the chief editor of the leading newspaper. After 
he arrived at the hotel the burgomaster called on him. Mr. 
Zerrahn had delightful meetings with people of the town 
with whom he was associated in his youth. He was invited, 
the evening of the first day of his visit, to a garden concert. 
At his entrance the orchestra paid him the honor of a 
salute. Surprised and affected by the reception, aftera 
few moments he found words of thanks. Mr. Zerrahn will 
travel extensively through Germany, and will be at Bay- 
reuth for the performances of Wagnerian opera. 

Puivip HALE. 


* 
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The Requirements of a Vocal Teacher. 
HE requirements of a vocal teacher are many 
and varied, most prominent of which are voice, sensi- 
tive ear, knowledge and gift of phrasing, breathing, elocu- 
tion; ability to give exercises for controlling lips, soft 
palate and tongue, so as to enlarge the tone, as well as 
exercises for breathing (midriff); also ability to sing 
(should the teacher have a baritone or bass voice he can 
sing the higher notes with his falsetto voice) almost any 
passage for the pupil, as they learn far more readily by 
imitation than by any other means. 

How many of our vocal teachers fulfil all these require- 
ments? Alas! very few, as is proven by the fact that it is 
a rare occurrence to hear a singer that combines a full, 
round tone with artistic phrasing and perfect enunciation. 

There is no reason why every word of a song sung in 
English should not be heard as distinctly as is Lilli Leh- 
mann in German or Mr. Plangon in French ; in fact the lat- 
ter artist (a veritable artist, indeed) sang a song in English 
—his first attempt I believe—at a concert last winter, when 
every word could beheard distinctly. Weseldom hear any 
of our native singers enunciate so that you hear every 
When you do meet this rara avis notice the enthu- 
siasm of the audience. Enunciation is-a much neglected 
part of the vocal education in America; but the saddest 
fault of all, and the most frequently met with, particularly 
in female voices, is the forcing of the chest register too 
high. W. O. WILKINSON. 
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Zippora Monteith.—Zippora Monteith has been engaged 
to sing at the Round Lake (N. Y.) Festival from July 24 to 
28 with the Germania Orchestra. 


During the Summer Months 


Vocal Teaching in all the branches, 
with well-known assistant teachers. 
e 


Mr. MARTIN ROEDER, 


i7SsSs Tremont Street, 


Is the leading exponent of the Lamperti 
Method in this country. Pupils of 
world wide reputation. 








Boston, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


Vew Term begins tst July. 





Mr. Ihouis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbury 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 


August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 

Normal Classes for teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 

terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 

Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 
Virgil Clavier, Mason’s ‘ouch and Technic, Harmony, &c. 


Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Music Hall, Newark, N.J. 


. BAYLIS, angel Secretary. 
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Miss Mildred Morris 


The performance was creditable in general. Miss Bessie 
Mayham sang the florid aria ‘‘ Una voce,” from Rossini’s 
‘‘ Barber,” with excellent finish of vocalization, and showed 
unmistakable talent. She approached nearer to artistic 
interpretation 


character e 


* * 


piano recital at the Auditorium Recital Hall. The pro- 
gram was 
Sonate tp G, Gor plowe OE Cin: ccs nccsnsvecvepencevesoesevserecs Grieg 


Miss Kober and Mr. Karger 
, op. 17, No ~+++e+e MacDowell 


Wm. H. Sherwood 


** Hexentanz”’ (“ Witches’ Dance” 
*Coy Maiden,”’ op. 11........ 


Watts ta Bh, Op. 06, NO. Be cscccccccccvcsccccseseevcvccccccces Moszkowski 
Miss Kober. 
ee ee rere Wieniawski 
Mr. Karger. 
Pierrette ‘ Air de Ballet ’’) 


“ Serenade” 





yhisto Waltz” Dance in the Village Tavern”’), from 
Lienau’s ** Faust” Sedvobsddsvcscsbereweauebscodesivesssews Liszt | 
Miss Kober 
Cencerto in A minor, op. &4 (first movement),........... -Schumann 


Miss Kober. 
Orchestral part on second piano by Mr. Sherwood.) 

Miss Kober is one of the most advanced pupils of Mr. 
Sherwood, having studied with him during the whole of 
his connection with the Conservatory. She has considera- 
ble technical facility and plays with commendable ac- 
euracy. Her touch is, however, somewhat hard, and at 
times unmusical. Her best work was done in MacDowell's 
‘‘Hexentanz” and in Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto” waltz. Miss Kober 
has talent and shows in her playing the result of hard work 
in practice. She is heard to better advantage in composi- 
tions requiring brilliancy and bravura rather than in 
those in which the poetic and emotional predominate. 

Max Karger has made fair progress in his violin playing, 
but Wieniawski's ‘‘ Faust” fantasie is yet beyond his 
ability. He would do better to curb his ambition, and in 
his public playing choose compositions which are well 
within his powers. He produces a smooth tone and will in 
time succeed in his undertaking if he perseveres in his 
study. 
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than is usually the case in a concert of this | 


On Wednesday evening Miss Georgia L. Kober gavea | 





IRS musical are nearly at a standstill 
», Last week saw the annual closing concerts of 
our larger schools of music, and there are rumors 
better or worse—mainly for worse—in some 


The Chicago Conservatory gave a concert by advanced 


pupils Tuesday night in the Auditorium Recital Hall. 
The program was 
aise Dv ccvavacoccesccstcsnesiesspnteoonebseses .-Chopin 
Miss Hilda Stromback 
es Pete Cee owns cv ccsevecestsvscagenevatsnnseceunes Stephen Adams 
Miss Avice Harned 
Hexenté pedpboues vebesudses deceeseseuee MacDowell 
Miss Pearl Ball 
ad oe he senedict 
Mrs. Maude F. Bollman 
Concerto, andante an Ds ccxvidsacdsecsesdses Mendelssohn 
Miss Anna Miller 
Cte. YO wild Pasa. jis est bdccksivce ctdcee ...-Donizetti | 
Miss Olga Kromer 
se-teiprel icy “hapa tama Pabst oss, eihs de pkthinieaicde Chopin 
Pre BO EE Donec ccccveversecs 
Miss Mamie Storrs 
SEGRE. vcccccccccccsctsvcesscoseebecosscoesecsoeces .Strelezke 
Romanza, from “ Mig , disperses .A. Thomas | 
Alice Thomlinson 
Polonaise, No. 1 iin benim Wienawski 
Mr. Max Karger 
Ca a 4 poco fa”’ er .. Rossini 
Miss Bessie Mayham 
Sig Pe ee ss canndaseseesenesaus .. Wagner-Brasin 
Walt 42 , ceeeees Chopin 
Miss Mollie Paul 
‘Mor a Deoatt’s Bake.” . oc ccccvccccccovesccecss - .....Cowen 
“ Ballroom Whiapers”’......ccccosccsccccccesscccescece Meyer-Helmund | 
Jones 
“Toh grolle Micht (....ccccscccsecvecevccsssccsevesevcveses Schumann 
Mr. D. L. Canman 
Mars r ; ‘ Raff 
Imterme2zZ0 SCNETZOSO,......6. ceceseeseceereeeeeeseecs . Von Bilow 


} 


| 
| 








The annual closing concert of the Chicago Conservatory 


took place,in the Schiller Theatre Thursday afternoon. 
This program was given : 


Miss Mable Crawford. 
Concerto in G minor, first movement,...........-eese000- Mendelssohn 
Miss Kathleen Shippen. 


Mélodie, paraphrase from the ‘‘ Damnation of Faust "’.....Rubinstein 
Orchestra. 
Vocal waltz, from “‘ Dinorah "..........seseeececceecececesss Meyerbeer 
Miss Bessie Mayham. 
Piano solo, first concerto, first movement.............ssseeeeees Godard 
Miss Céleste Nellis. 
VISEIM B0ld, BEG COMOOTUO, oo cciccccsecccoccsccesenedcessccucs Max Bruch 
Adagio. 
Finale. 
Mr. Joseph Silberstein. 
Recit. and aria, “‘She Alone Charmeth,” from “Queen of 
Baa". ccoccccecevccccqeoecseeceseconsdsccdesccassceeovenseeses Gounod 
; Mr. William Richards. 
Masala, TRON, 0s ccccncscvescesesethencecsnesdessdesersee Berlioz 


Orchestra. 
To conclude with the following scenes in costume and 
action: 
Recit. and duo, “‘ Quando le soglie,” from “ La Favorita”...Donizetti 
Miss Jennie Osborn and Mr. Vittorio Carpi. 
grand aria, “‘O mio Fernando,”’ from “La 
PTTTTITITITI TTT TTT TTT ee Donizetti 
Miss Jennie Osborn. 


Recit. and 
Favorita’’. 





Aria, “ Una voce poco fa,” from “The Barber of Seville ”’..... Rossini 
Miss Cora Vance. 
Duo and recit. ‘‘Dunque io son,’’ from “The Barber of 
Bevilhe ” ccocnccsvitvervcs covcddendtdavensisdcéeacesee » weenet Rossini 


Miss Cora Vance and Mr. Vittorio Carpi. 


A few of these pupils have remarkable talent and are 
deserving of personal mention. Miss Agnes Taylor, al- 
though she only played in a duet, showed the instinct of a 
true musical nature in her phrasing and general expression. 
Mabel Crawford has a contralto of great purity and un- 
usual flexibility. She sings with the greatest ease, and 
her vocalization is clear and distinct. That she possesses 
much feeling is also shown in her interpretation. Jennie 
Osborn is the fortunate possessor of a beautiful mezzo 
soprano, which seems to have every requisite. It is of 
large compass, is rich and full, and has also that rare 
sympathetic quality so often missing. She sang the aria 
‘*O mio Fernando” with fine taste and depth of feeling, and 
in the duet with Mr. Carpi displayed much dramatic ability. 
Cora Vance has remarkable talent and a brilliant soprano 
voice, which she has learned to control with artistic style. 
She gave a well rounded and artistic performance of *‘ Una 
voce,” from Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber.” The florid passages 
were sung evenly and accurately and the phrasing showed 
She also has decided dramatic talent, as 
shown in the duet with Mr. Carpi. Céleste Nellis is one of 
the most talented young pianists I have heard. She has 
remarkable strength, a crisp, clear touch, considerable 
velocity and brilliancy of execution. She is very young 
and has a bright future before her, with proper guidance. 
That she has worked diligently is evident, and she has 
every inducement to continue. 

The one decidly bad feature of the concert was the or- 
chestra. It was composed of the Jacobsohn Orchestra 
Club, of the Conservatory. Of course the players are ama- 
teurs and pupils, and one cannot expect too much of them. 
Their purely orchestral numbers were not unbearable, but 
their accompaniments were simply abominable and almost 
resulted in absolute ruin several times. The management 
of the Conservatory could have secured the services of a 
competent orchestra for the accompaniments at least, and 
thereby would have given the solo singers a chance which 
they did not have. That the bad playing of the club did 
not cause them to break down is a great credit to their 
nerve and self control. 





careful study. 
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A fine sacred concert was given at the Cathedral of-the 


Holy Name, Sunday evening. The great church was 
crowded and the following fine program was well given : 


Concerto iss TH Gat MMO sooo ccccccccscccnssccsseescccevdestéccees Thiele 
Prof. Wilhelm Middelschulte. 

Soprano solo and chorus, “ Praise ye the Lord”’............ Randegger 
Mrs. Francesca Guthrie Moyer, 

Comtsaite obte, arth Tem. TR 66 cdc cs cccticesecccctcsssees Handel 

Miss Kate Coffey. 
Terzetto, “Gratias Agimus Tibi’’.........scssececccereeeeeeeees Rossini | 
Miss Kate Coffey, Adolph Ernst, F. Langlois. 

Mixed chorus, *‘ Ave Verum ”’.......ccccccccccccccccseccvccsccces MOZAFt 

Ladies’ chorus, “O Salutaris” ..........cscccccsccccsscscccvccsccers Liszt 

Tenor solo, * Domine Deus "’..........ccceecereceecveeeeceevens Rossini 

Adolph Ernst. 

Marche Fumébre”’,.....cccccccvcccccccccsecseesscccesssensssece Chopin 
Prof. Wilhelm Middelschulte. 

Soprano solo, “ I Will Extol Thee”’.........sceesceeeeesseees Da Costa 
Mrs. Francesca Guthrie Moyer. 

Aria for basso, “ Quia Fecit Mihi Magna”’...........sesesesseeeee Bach 

F. Langlois. 
“ Evening Hymn” .....ccccccccvcecccccsccssesessscsseseves 
Mixed Chorus. 

Bass solo and chorus, “ Angelis Suis ’.........s-sesseeees Rheinberger 

Soprano solo and chorus, “Inflammatus”’...........++-eeeseeee Rossini 

Fimale....cccsccscocccccccsoccccses? Rdscccenccecccesccsccccercese Guilmant 


Prof. Wilhelm Middelschulte. 


DOME CUOTUNTS, 060s sicccccccseesecsebipeoeccetdesvevssacecess Leutner 
Orchestra. 
Vocal romanza, “Non Conosci,”’ from ** Mignon ”’........+0+++ Thomas 
| Miss Olga Kromer. 
Piano duet, “ Tannhduser ” overture........... ssccecsecessers Wagner 
Miss Agnes Taylor and Mr. Hugo Frey. 
Violin solo, ballade et polonaise...........seeeeceeeeesenes Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Fred. Bradbury. 
Grand aria d’Arsace, “Ah! quel giorno,” from ‘ Semi- 
SREIES ™ ececcacceveccncssccccqncdeqecossuceaccnsstctestessuenes Rossini 


Mrs. Francesca Guthrie Moyer is the soprano and Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, the organist, has a cosmopolitan reputation. 
These concerts will become most popular without doubt. 


* 


* * 


On Monday evening the series of summer night concerts, 
under the direction of Max Bendix, will commence at Bat- 
tery D. The programs will be of a popular character and 
will be played by sixty members of the Chicago Orchestra 
selected by Mr. Bendix. Refreshments will be served, 
including beer and lunch, and every care will be taken to 
provide for the comfort of patrons. There is every reason 
for the management to feel assured of success. 


* 


* * 


The fifth week of the summer season of comic opera 
closes to-night with the performance of ‘‘ The Black Hus- 
sar.” The company is doing excellent work now, and the 
patronage is large. The theatre is crowded nightly. ‘‘ The 
Tar and Tartar” will follow. Great preparations have 
been made to give this opera a fine presentation. There is 
much in the ‘‘ Tar and Tartar” to attract. It is bright and 
interesting in action, and the music is attractive, and some 
of it isexceedingly meritorious. 


* 


* * 


Adolf Liesegang has effected a thorough reorganization 
of his Exposition Band and is giving a series of concerts at 
Fischer’s Garden, near Lincoln Park, Saturday and Sunday 
nights. The band consists of fifty musicians. The garden 
is a popular resort, and the concerts have been so far well 
attended. 


* 


* * 


The Apollo Club is having a fit, or something worse. This 
organization has some of the best material to be found in 
the country with which to perfect a great choral society. 
For nineteen years Wm. L. Tomlins has been the musical 
director, and with the exception of some of the simpler part 
songs and a few madrigals and compositions of that 
character, the club has never given a performance even ap- 
proaching perfection. Mr. Tomlins is lamentably deficient 
as a conductor of orchestra, and is little better as a chorus 
master. His efficiency is confined to the rehearsal room, 
and he is not exceptionally great in that direction. 

Mr. Tomlins asked for an increase of salary a few days 
ago, and the directors of the club refused to grant it, 
whereupon Mr. Tomlins instantly resigned, and his resig- 
nation was accepted. 

Here was achance for the Apollo Club to get a compe- 
tent director and really accomplish something meritorious 
and worthy of it. There are, however, some members of 
the club who think it will not exist without Mr. Tomlins, 
and they are trying to induce the directors to reconsider 
the acceptance of the resignaticn. Mr. Tomlins is willing 
to stay at the old price. The celerity with which his resig- 
nation was accepted was a great astonishment tohim. He 
really didn’t mean it, you know; and of course the club 
could not do without him, and he could not do without the 
club. The probability is that Mr. Tomlins will withdraw 
his resignation after the directors have reconsidered its ac- 
ceptance, and that the Apollo Club will go on giving ‘‘ The 
Messiah,” ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ The Messiah,” with an 
occasional attempt at something else, in the same lame, 
bungling style that has characterized its past performances. 


* 


* * 


There is among the pianists and teachers of Chicagoa 
young lady whose exceptional ability as a player and suc- 
cess as a teacher entitle her to distinction. Miss Minette 
Mulneaux is an artist whose répertoire is large and whose 
playing is brilliant and artistic. She is also a successful and 
thorough teacher. Her pupils show conscientious and pains- 
taking work on her part, and their playing is correct and in- 
telligent. Miss Mulneaux is heard altogether too seldom in 
our concerts, and she owes it to herself as well as to her 
friends and admirers no longer to hide her light under a 
bushel. WALTON PERKINS. 








Aronson’s “Polish Mazurka.’’—Rudolph Aronson’s 
new ‘‘ Polish Mazurka,” which Jean de Reszké indorses as 
meritorious and characteristic of his fatherland, was per- 
formed by Sousa’s Band at Madison Square Garden Thurs- 
day evening; by Gilmore’s Band (Victor Herbert, con- 
ductor) Sunday last at Eldorado and will be played by the 
Seventh Regiment Band next week. Mr. Aronson is now 
orchestrating his new military march ‘‘ The Soldier Boy.” 
Alex. 8. Thompson.—* Lazarus,” a short oratorio by 
Alex. S. Thompson, of Utica, a pupil of the Royal College 
of Music,.London, was given at Rome,N. Y., June 5. The 
local paper awards much praise to the composer both for his 
composition and his excellent singing. 


New York Geman Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL, 
Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M.D., Jul. 
E. Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. 











The choir of this church is one of the finest in the West. 


Herzog, J. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c. SFND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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M. T. N. A. Notes.—Congress Hall has been selected 
as headquarters for the sixteenth anifual meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association at Saratoga Springs, 
July 3 to6; a special rate of $2.50 and $3 has been secured 
for members. 

Special railroad rates of one and one-third fares have 
been secured on most of the railroads save in New England 
and West of Chicago and St. Louis. 

A New Opera Company.—The New York Ideal Opera 
Company under the management of Chas. Kaiser will be in 
the field for the season of 1894-95. The repertory will in- 
clude: ‘‘ Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” 
‘*Chimes of Normandy,” ‘‘ Faust.” ‘* Mignon,” ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
‘‘Figaro,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘ Taming of the Shew,” ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” &c., in the vernacular. 
The tour will be confined to States near this city. Several 
well-known opera singers have been engaged and an 
adequate presentation of the various works is promised. 

Salem Singers.—Under the direction of Mr. Christian 
Thelen, of Mt. Union College, Albana, the Salem (Ohio) 
Musical Society gave a concert on June 7, which was very 


well received. This was the program : 


Bridal chorus from “ Rosemaiden”’............0+-++6 osececesce COWEN 
The Salem Musical Society 
EO MARTY SIOUR cdc con cndgndcanadnavevadedsetaasssaanbeacacsosenl Jule 
Mr. Alfred J. Haywood. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2..........+s008 COSCO s voccccccecevecccece Liszt 


Mr. Christian Thelen. 





BETAS Cae vccivéccaccVewdenedsgenecstvabingssolsstebaeeah Adams 
Mr. Fred. Jenkins. 
PURO oc ccenehcesscecncucaUuidubhdcsdcaeccausccenadl Rheinberger 
The Salem Musical Society 
Carnival of Venice’ and variationS..........ccccceceeceeess Benedict 


Mrs. Valetta Thelen. 

‘The Lay of the Bell’ Romberg 
Cantata for soli and chorus. 

Soloists: Mrs. Carl Barckhoff, soprano; Mrs. Jas. Teegarden, alto; 

Mr. Fred. Jenkins, tenor ; Mr. Alfred J. Haywood, bass, all of Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 

Chorus, the Salem Musical Society 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rebekah Speer was the accompanist. 

Ogontz Vocal Pupils.—Ogontz (Pa.), once the country 
seat of Jay Cooke and now a famous school for young 
ladies, had a brilliant finale in the graduating exercises on 
Tuesday of last week. A chorus of fifty voices, trained by 
Mrs. Ratcliffe-Caperton and supported by a full orchestra, 
rendered the following concerted numbers ina charming 
manner: ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” Schubert ; ‘* Fan- 
cies,” Matra; Wedding March from ‘ Lohengrin,” Wag- 
ner. The excellence of the singing, including as it did the 
most delicate shades of expression, purity of tone, perfect 
enunciation, as well as the intelligent management of the 
crescendo and diminuendo, did full credit to the masterly 
training of Mrs. Caperton, who thoroughly understands 
how to awaken in her pupils her own enthusiasm. Of 
special note was the solo by Miss Mills, daughter of Hon. 
W. S. Mills, of California, whose voice, a dramatic soprano, 
thrilled everyone in a song by Golterman, ‘‘ Wake up, my 
heart, and sing,” with ‘cello and piano accompaniment. 
The vocal department of this school is entirely in charge of 
Mrs. R. Caperton, representative of Lamperti, whose ex- 
cellent method is evinced in the superior work done by her 
pupils, distinguished by clearness and purity of tone, per- 
fect breathing and peculiarly sympathetic quality. The 
entire musical department is under direction of Mrs. Laura 
French Goodrich, and is one of the best—or rather the most 
perfectly organized—of any school in the country. 

Gone to Prague.—Mr. B. Holub, the pianist, of Chi- 
cago, has gone to Prague for the summer. 


Mr. Carl Engaged for Worcester.—The Musical Festi- 
val Association, of Worcester, Mass., has engaged Mr. 
William C. Carl to be the solo organist at the festival in 
September next. Mr. Carl will appear at the Symphony 
concert, and play aconcerto by Handel, with full orchestra. 


A Flattering Engagement.—Miss Sylvie Riotti has 
been engaged to sing in Carlsruhe, Constance, Leipsic, Ber- 
lin and Hamburg, Germany, on a three months concert en- 
gagement, and sails on the Normania July 5. Miss Riotti’s 
success in concert last winter was noticed by THE Musicar 
Courigr, and this European engagement is but the happy 
result of two years’ arduous study under the famous artist 
and teacher, Mrs. Florenza d'Arona. Leave of absence has 
been extended Miss Riotti from Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newark, where she has been the soloist for some time. 

Seidl by the Sea —Anton Seidl’s inaugural concerts at 
Brighton Beach June 30 and July 1 will have as operatic 
attractions excerpts from ‘‘ Pagliacci,” to be followed every 
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| has been received with great favor everywhere. 


Saturday and Sunday with selections from ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” ‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘‘Tannhduser,” ‘‘ Aida,” 
‘‘Tell,” and other popular operas. 

What Godowsky Will Play.—Leopold Godowsky will 
play Saint-Saéns’ Concerto No. 2 G minor in Buffalo June 
28 at the New York Music Teachers’ Association. 

Bach Pupils.—The sixth recital by the pupils of Gustav 
Bach, Milwaukee, Wis., was given in Rohlfing Hall June 
14, Mr. Rudolph Schmidt and the Milwaukee Musical 
Society assisting. The affair was an enjoyable one and the 
pupils showed much ability. 

{thaca Events.—Among the recent recitals at the Ithaca 
(N. Y.) Conservatory of Music were an organ recital by 
Mr. G. M. Chadwick on June 8, and on June 11 was given 
the third concert of the first series by members of the 
faculty, including Miss Sophie Fernow and Messrs. A. H. 
Garrett, Grant Egbert and R. W. Groom. 

Sedalia.—Pupils of the Ruth Ann School, Sedalia, Mo., 
gavea thoroughly enjoyable concert on June 7, The pro- 
gram was composed of compositions of an unusually high 
grade for a pupils’ concert, and its excellent performance 
speaks well for the instructors. 

‘*The Messiah.”—The Madison Choral Union, of Mad- 
ison, Wis., gave ‘‘ The Messiah” at the Armory Building 
on May 24. Mrs. Genevra Johnston Bishop, Mrs. Christine 
Nielson Dreier and Messrs. C. A. Knorr andG. E. Holmes, 
all of Chicago, were the soloists. 

Mr. Carl's Final Concert of the Season.—Mr. William 
C. Carl completed his American tournéelast Friday in New 
Jersey, where he opened a Jardine organ at Oradell, assisted 
by Mr. George L. P. Butler, the tenor. Mr. Carl’s tour 
this season has been one of uninterrupted success, and he 
Messrs. 
Carland Butler sail for Europe to-day, returning September 
15 for next season’s tour in this country. 

Van der Stucken.—Mr. Frank Van der Stucken sails for 
Europe June 26 on the Havel. 

Clarence Eddy.—Clarence Eddy, the organist, of Chi- 
cago, isenjoying a vacation of a week here in the east. 

Alexander Lambert Going to Europe.—Mr. Alexander 
Lambert sails for Europe on the 23d on the Touraine ; he 
will return in time for the reopening of the New York 
College of Music, September 1. 

Orpheus Musical Society.—The Orpheus Musical So- 
ciety, of Boston, gave a very enjoyable program on June 
14, under their Director Martin Roeder, the well-known 
vocal instructor. They were assisted by Miss Lucile Joce- 
lyn, a remarkably talented young soprano ; Mr. Willis Now- 
ell, Mr. Levi Brine and Mr. August Krauss. 

Savanoah Haydn Society.—The Haydn Society, of 
Savannah, Ga., gave a highly successful concert on June 14. 
This society is doing great work in the advancement of 
music in that city and is deserving of warm commenda- 


tions. Follow!nz was the program : 


“ Awake the Harp”.....ccccccccccccsvcccctcccsecccvcccoscscccecs Haydn 
SBaMTIES”.. vviecccecvvccccescccsecscecscesdeccevecsessssseesesecs Watson 
Haydn Society. 
Serenade......ccccccccssccccevess precvecccccccescsesesess SChubert-Liszt 

Miss Ashley. 
“The Marvelous Work ”’.......cccccccccccrcescccccccscscccconse Haydn 
Mrs. Finnie and Haydn Society. 
o'r. Fiower Sane,” § Pane cccdsionces Dediatess <tesepsteys Gounod 
Mrs. Ingeborg Schreiner. 
BENIE  b ccc ccceccsesatdvectcececeqbescosensevesescooesecesqeses Raff 
Mr. Douglass. 
“ Yeoman’s Wedding Song ”’.........s.ccccscscsccceccceces Poniatowski 
Mr. Blois. 
“Sister Awake,” song for female voices............ Templeton Strong 
Haydn Society. 
Wickede 


*FHeart’s Springtime ”......cccccccsscccccccvcvcccccscccccccecs 
Mrs. Finnie. 


“Phe Henvens aro Toag ' s5.ccoccccas: svecécnccseccvevccestene Haydn 
Mrs. A. E. Bennett, Mr. Clarence Hatch, Mr. J. Elmore Craig 
and Haydn Society. 

W. J. Henderson at Liberty.—After several years con- 
nection with the New York College of Music as lecturer on 
musical topics, Mr. W. J. Henderson, the well-known 
music critic, has severed his connection with that institu- 
tion. Mr. Henderson is therefore at liberty for the coming 
season, 

De Rialph’s Vacation.—Mr. Frank de Rialph, the well- 
known vocal teacher, has gone to his summer residence, 
‘*El Pardo,” at Sawkill, Pike county, Pennsylvania. His 
summer school will open at that place June 26. 

Sadie Ritts.—Miss Sadie Ritts, the soprano, recently 
sang at Butler, Pa. with great success. 

Abell-Rion.—Mr. M. J. Abell, musical director of the 
South Carolina College for Women, Columbia, S. C., was 
married, June 7, at Winsboro, to Miss Hanna Rion of that 
place. Mr. and Mrs. Abell will visit Bayreuth this summer. 

Three Piano Recitals.—Three piano recitals were 
recently given by the pupils of Miss Octa E, Wise on June 
11,13and14. The programs are well gotten up and show 
a high degree of merit. 

A Youthful Choir.—The Washington Square M. E. 
Church, one of the largest and most important of that de- 
nomination in the city, is having the services of a quartet 
of mixed voices. This quartet of singers are all under 
twenty years of age consisting of Miss Ellen R. Stevens, 
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soprano; Miss Mabel Shaw, contralto; Mr. J. Hamilton, 
tenor, and Mr. George Gordon, bass. 

The organist Mr. Frank Miller is also but nineteen years 
old. The voices of these young people harmonize charm- 
ingly, and their rendition of closely harmonized music is 
characterized by accuracy and expression. On Sunday 
evening last Dudley Buck's *‘ Rock of Ages” was most 
beautifully sung. 

Mrs. d’Arona’s Talented Daughter.— Miss Maude 
Roosevelt Le Vinsen, daughter of the famous vocal teacher, 
Mrs. Florenza d’Arona, graduated with high honors at 
Golden Hill Seminary, Bridgeport, Conn., Tuesday of last 
week and made her début as a vocalist on that occasion. 
Her selection was the ‘‘ Waltz Song” from Gounod’s ‘tRomeo 
and Juliette,” which met with well meritedapplause. Miss 
Le Vinsen is only seventeen years old, but from her baby- 
hood has breathed the atmosphere of lyric art, having 
traveled with her mother all over Europe and been often 
sung to sleep by the voices of famous singers, who re- 
hearsed grand opera beside her little crib. We shall not 
be allowed to hear Miss Le Vinsen right away, as Mrs. 
d’Arona refused positively to permit her to appear profes- 
sionally for another year to come, when, judging from the 
success of her first public effort last week, to which the fol- 
lowing press notices bear testimony, we may look-for great 
things: 

The Waltz Song from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet 
Miss Maude Roosevelt Le Vinsen, another graduate, 
voice, and has excellent control of it.—‘* Standard.” 

One of the most strikingly successful selections of the evening was 
the solo of Miss Maude Roosevelt LeVinsen. She sang in a spiendid 
manner Gounod’'s lovely Waltz Song in French from ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet.” It isa very difficult piece, aud Miss LeVinsen’s rendering of 
it wastruly wonderful in one so young. Miss LeVinsen has a power- 
ful, but exceedingly sweet voice, which she uses to great advantage 
Her friends were surprised and charmed at the fine qualities of her 
Without doubt she will be heard from in a still more gratify- 
Her singing was delightful, and well merited 
She indeed wasa credit to her 


"was sweetly sung by 
She has a clear 


voice. 
ing way in the future. 
the liberal applause which followed. 
instructor, her mother, Mrs. Florenza d’ Arona.—“‘ Evening Post.” 

Martin Roeder.—Martin Roeder, the celebrated vocal 
teacher of Boston, has abandoned the idea of going to Europe 
this summer owing to the many requests of his advanced pu- 
pils to supervise and give the finishing touch to their studies, 
Miss Lucille Jocelyn, a promising artist, with asplendid voice 
and attractive stage appearance, may be heard next year in 
Abbey and Grau’s operatic enterprise, and wherever she 
sings she arouses great enthusiasm by her artistic and 
highly dramatic singing. Miss Kate Kenne, quite a young 
girl from the South, has a high soprano voice of excep- 
tional beauty and ringing flute-like upper notes. As she is 
of a very musical temperament, she is bound to be a great 
success, and all musicians who have had a chance to hear 
her predict a splendid career for her. Miss Nelda Thomp- 
son, likewise a Southern girl, has a beautiful contralto 
voice and has met with great success in many concerts 
givenin the Westrecently. Her voice has been frequently 
compared to that of Antoinette Sterling and Mrs. Patey. 
Miss Ida W. Marshall, another soprano, is gifted with a 
voice of extraordinary quality, and being endowed besides 
with a highly refined musical nature, she will be frequently 
heard in next season’s concerts. 

The Roeder vocal method has proved to be a huge suc- 
cess and one of the best extant in this country, and many 
pupils from all the States are studying with him. Mr. 
Roeder is going shortly to the north shore of Massachus- 
setts (Marblehead Neck), from whence he will go to Bos- 
ton twice a week for teaching purposes. Several of his 
pupils are with him at the Nanepashernet taking lessons 
every day. Boarding is provided for, this being a great 
convenience to his numerous students. 

Paul Miersch Engaged.—Paul Miersch has been en- 
gaged as solo 'cellist for the Seidl orchestral concerts at 
Brighton Beach. 

Perugini Sails.—Mr. Perugini, the well-known singer, 
sailed for Europe to-day, and will not return until August. 
His plans for next season are not announced, although it is 
vaguely hinted that he will occupy an important position in 
a well-known operatic organization in the fall. Mr. 
Perugini’s brother, Mr. Charles Chatterton, of Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau’s forces, sails on the 27th inst., and will 
probably take up his residence abroad, as he finds the 
climate here too trying. Mr. Chatterton leaves a host of 
friends behind him. 

Gerardy Engaged.—Jean Gérardy, the 
violoncellist, has been engaged for a tour in this country 
next season. Frida Simonson, quite a remarkable pianist, 
will accompany Gérardy on his tour, which is to be under 
the management of Marcus Mayer, aided of course by his 
trusty lieutenant, Jefferson Leerburger. 

Francesca Guthrie Moyer.—This popular 
achieved the most flattering success during the Sousa 
Band series of concerts at Madison Square Garden, which 
terminated last Sunday night. Mrs. Moyer will be the 
solo attraction on the short tour of the Sousa’s Band. Her 
work has been most artistic and satisfactory, for she is 
eclectic in style and is magnetic. 

ANTED—Dr.S. Austen Pearce requires an 
W assistant. He must be able to play a very large 
organ and read well at first sight. Apply by letter only, 
The New York College of Music, 130 East Fifty-eighth 
street. 
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Souzogno’s Latest Publications.—That Pub- 


Milan, is not asleep will be seen by the 























she Sonzoe! 
f ving list of new operas by composers of the young 
Ita school, which were written for him and now pub- 

shed by his t He certainly deserves great credit for 

1e Suppo ‘ young and aspiring musicians and to 
musical ar ( ul Berlino” (Roland of Berlin), R. 
Leonca retto Emil Taubert; ‘* Silvano,” Pietro 
Masca etto by G. Targione-Tozzetti ; ‘‘Madonnetta,” 
g Samara etto by L. Illica; *‘ Ninon de l’Enclos,” 
G. Cipo é by A. Cipollini; ‘* Andrea Chenier,” 
‘ G ‘ libretto by L. Illica; ‘* L’Arlesiana,” 

F, ¢ a r » by I Marenco; ‘* Claudia,” G. B. Coro- 

aro, libre »y G. D. Bartocci-Fontana ; ** Fortunio,” N. 

in We t, libretto by R. Scalinger; an opera by A. 
Franch yretto by L. Lllica, for which no title is given. 
Nearly a these works will be produced du ig the coming 
fall and carnival season. 

Spinelli.—They tell a good story of Spinelli, the com- 
poser of ‘* A Basso Port He offered the manuscript ofa 
son » Pigna, the Milan publisher It was for a soprano. | 
Pig woke at the firs ne of page and handed back 
the g toSp itter astonishment. ‘‘My dear Wg 

e sa there’s not a lady in the world who wou 
this song And in »p meditation they looked at the 





began ‘‘ When I was young and handsome !’ 





whl 


Meyerbeer and Mignon.—The 1,000th Mignon 








performance in Paris brought to mind a circumstance 
which reflects Meyerbeer’s mind on the subject of musical 
settings to Goethe’s works. The libretto to ** Mignon” had 
been first ¢ o Meyerbeer. ‘‘Itis very fine,” he said, 

) I sh ver set music to it. Why? Because it 
would prevent me from ever returning to Berlin. Were I 


Goethe's creations ir 


ners would 


ot 


travesty one 


be likely to wreck my carriage, and 


Berli 





u wish, 





life. No, no, anything y 


tually risk Mm 





to someone else.” 





wont tou 


e; I leave this 


but | h Goetl 
Music By the Pound.—The 
Musik Zeitung " says that there is a great new phase in the 


Berlin ‘‘ Allgemeine 


music trade A certain Berlin music firm, C. S., offers its 
musical publications by weight. The kilo of songs cost 
narks 2.50; the kilo of piano pieces, for 2,4 or 8 hands, 
marks 3; the kiloof symphonies, marks 4,&c. This is the 
: nph of business over art 


Lasso 


his real 


or the memory of Orlando di 


ied in Munich June 15, 1594 


Munich.—To 


born at Mons, 1520, d 











name was Roland de Lattre) a festival is announced at 
Mona f which the program is as follows: On June 14 
the ceremonies were to open with a serenade before the 


monument of the musician. Six of Munich's singing socie- 
ties were to take part and sing two of Lasso’s compositions— 

Magnificat” and *'Seventh Psalm”—and ending withahymn 
omposed by Rheinberger. On the next day a grand con- 
cert was to be given at the Odéon with this program: 
Motet, ‘‘ Dei Donum,” for six voices; 


‘Timor et 


Lasso’s « om positions : 


‘Gustate et Videte,” motet for five voices ; 


l'remor,” motet. for six voices, and ‘Je l’aime bien,” 
song for quartet; ‘‘ Un Cacciatore,” German air for five 
voices, and the ‘*‘ Quo properas, facunde nepos,” hymn to 
Albrecht V., and his consort for ten voices; then Beet- 
hoven's Ninth Symphony, with the orchestra and the 
horus of the Conservatory. 

Saint-Saens.—Saint-Saéns sojourns at present in 


Algiers, where he intends to finish the incomplete opera 
Briinhilde,” by Guirand. 
At Kroll’s Garden.—One of the best military bands 


of Rome, the ‘*‘ Banda Municipale,” is about to make a tour 


of the principal cities in Germany, where thirty concerts in 
all will be given, ten of which are to take place at Kroll’s, 
n Berlin, during this month. The leader of the band is 


Alessandro Vessela 


the 
be torn 


Auber’s House.—The house in Paris of com- 


‘ Muette 
lived there from 1835 until 
of 


house 


poser of the de Portici” is to down. 


Au 
rred 


which oc- 
12, 1871. 


his ninetieth birthday, and 


er his death, 


had 


during the reign the Commune, May 


celebrated in this 
lived there one His last words were: ‘I 


h 2 
I ve 


year beyond it. 


lived too long ; let me depart.” 


Don Jose’s Pearls.—There was lately a terrible 


row at the Teatro Moderno, in Madrid, on the occasion of 


he first product 


the first iction of Don José’s operetta, ‘‘ The Duke has 


this manner, the | 


| tenth century, the real age of King Heinrich der Vog- 





Commanded,” when the composer personally conducted. | 


The paid ‘‘claque” was so irrepressible as to cause a coun- 
ter demonstration, which gave itself vent in whistling, 
hissing and other noises. Between the noise of the two 
factions the conductor stopped the orchestra and laid down 
his baton. Shouts, ‘* Play!" ‘‘ Continue!” came from all 
parts of the house. Don José turned toward the audience, 
and with a powerful voice shouted : ‘I will take care not 
Anyone who 


to throw my pearls before the swine! 
knows what it means when Spanish blood is boiling can 
imagine the scene that followed this speech. During the 
tumult the curtain was dropped and the composer, Don 
José luckily effected his escape. He would have fared 
even worse than his opera had he been caught. 
Master-at-Arms Mascagni.—Eugenio Pini, the 
celebrated master-at-arms and instructor of the Royal Ital- 
| ian Marine, has arrived in Berlin, where, at the exhibition 
in Berlin,’ he will give a cycle of assault-at-arms 
which have invited prominent 
swordsmen. The first who will measure swords with Pini 
one of the most renowned floret and sword fight- 


| ** Italy 


been 


performances, to 


1s Sistini, 
of It 


Pini's best pupils. 


ers aly, and the next will be Pietro Mascagni, who is 


one oi 

Expositions Galore.—‘ Exposition of Lyons, Ex- 
position of Antwerp, Expoistion of Milan, there is nothing 
else talked of,” says an Italian exchange. In the latter city 
the exposition is a brilliant affair and includes a Pompeiian 


| theatre, which was recently inaugurated, with a concert 
under Martucci, with an orchestra from La Scala of 120 in- 
struments and achorus of 140 voices. The progam of this 
concert comprised the overture and the ‘** Funeral March” 


from ‘‘ La Vestale ” by Spontini, a ‘‘ Gloria” by Carissimi, 
‘‘In Terra Pax” by Lotti and the Fifth Symphony by 
This performance, as others that followed, 


Beethoven. 
was unfortunately marred by the wretched acoustics of 


this Pompeiian theatre. 

Carl Reinecke’s Birthday. — Prof. 
ecke, conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts, will 
celebrate his seventieth birthday on June 28. 

The Misses Vet.—‘' L’Art Musical” ‘* One 
of the most interesting concerts took place at the Salle 


Carl Rein- 


| 
Says 


Erard, given by two American artists, Misses Blanche and 


Cora Vet. These two young girls are violinists and 
pianists, and they play the violin and the piano with 
equal perfection. They won the most encouraging 
success before an audience which crowded the hall. 


They executed brilliantly Mendelssohn's concerto, a scéne 
de ballet by Beriot, réverie by Marsick and the ‘ Danses 
Espagnoles’ by Sarasate, also the symphonic concertant for 
two violins by Allard—a piece bristling with difficulties.” 
Plancon’s Deed of Daring.—  »ephistopheles ” 
the other evening saved ‘‘ Marguerite”’ from serious harm 
at one of Sir Augustus Harris’ performances in London. 
Mrs. Nouvina had fallen in the cathedral scene in such 
a way that the descending curtain must have dropped on 
her. M. Plancgon saw the danger, and, taking ‘‘Marguerite”’ 
rst by the arm and then by the feet pulled her tenderly 
The contretemps was 


fi 
and gracefully out of harm's way. 
immensly enjoyed by the audience, and the curtain de- 
scended upon a regular storm of mingled laughter and ap- 


plause.—Evening ‘* Post.” 


Marchesi and Verdi.—Mrs. Marchesi, who 
bers among her pupils Mesdames Eames, Melba and Calvé, 
began her career as vocal teacher forty years ago this 
month, yet she writes to the Leipsic ‘‘ Signale” that she 


hopes ‘‘ to train many more song birds.” She was in great 


| distress the other day because she had been quite unable 


to secure a seat for the first performance of Verdi's ‘* Fal- 
staff” in Paris, but at o'clock she received a tele- 
gram from Verdi offering her a seat in his own box. 
‘‘It was extremely interesting,” she writes, ‘‘to observe 
the Master during the performance. Externally he ap- 
peared perfectly calm, bnt when things did not go exactly 
right, lightning flashed from his eyes.” She also relates 
that before his departure from Paris Verdi attended a 
‘‘Walkiire” performance, and ‘‘was so fascinated by it 
that he left his box and took a position back in the par- 
terre in order to receive the full impression of the drama.” 


5 


—Evening ‘‘ Post.” 

Music Hath Charms.—Mr. Filippo Palma, a fa- 
mous pianist of sixty years ago, was surprised in his house 
by a creditor bent on his arrest, when Palma, without 
making any reply to the several reproachful invectives and 
angry menaces which the other threw out against him, by 
playing one arietta, then another, still sitting at his harpsi- 
chord, not only calmed the infuriated creditor but so 
affected him that he insisted on lending Palma another £10. 


A Wagnerian War.—An operatic war has broken | 
out between the two great centres of Wagnerism, Bay- 
reuth and Munich. On Wagner's birthday, May 22, the 
Royal Opera at Munich produced a new and most sump- 
tuous version of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” on which $20,000 had been 
expended. The scenic processions 
had all the realism of a Meiningen stage performance, 
the action was transferred to the 


arrangements and 


and, what is more, 


ler, from the usual thirteenth century, the date of ‘ Titurel’ | 
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| Memorial Churchin Newark. 


num- | 


(which is the source of the ‘‘ Lohengrin” legend). This 
change alters not only the costumes and the architectural 
background, but intensifies the dramatic conflict between 
| heathen and Christian ideas underlying the plot. As one 
critic writes: ‘‘ If inthe former version the demoniac fig- 
ure of ‘‘ Ortrud” before the portal of a Gothic cathedral, in 
the century of Christianity triumphant in its Crusades, 
seemed hardly intelligible, she now affects us 1n a convin- 
cing and at the same time tragic way as a representative of 
the heathen world, which, on its decline, still fancies itself 
in its former proud pre-eminence.” Eminent professors and 
archzologists had spent much time in order to secure abso- 
lute historic correctness in every detail, in a manner which 
would have delighted Wagner's soul. Professor Fliiggen, 

Director General Possart and Conductor Levi united thair 
efforts to make every phase of the performance equally 
perfect, and the result was that the audience was wrought 
to an extraordinary pitch of enthusiasm, the opera seeming 
‘‘almost like a newly discovered work” by the great mas- 
ter. 

So far all was well. But now comes Wagner's widow 
and her Bayreuth coadjutors, who assert that this new 
‘* Lohengrin ” is a sort of anticipatory plagiarism, for they 
claim that the idea of transferring the scene of the opera 
to the tenth century was theirs, and was to be (and will be) 
realized at Bayreuth next month. The Munich authorities, 
they say, stole this plan, not giving their orders until the 
3ayreuth orders and plans had been sent in, and then 
hurrying up so as to get ahead of Bayreuth. It is well 
known that Munich has recently had a big Wagner 
festival every summer, in rivalry with Bayreuth. 
Cosima Wagner had decided not to have another fes- 
tival at Bayreuth until 1897, but in view of the action of 
Munich, her advisers are urging her to give festivals in 1895 
If she does, she will choose the ‘* Nibelung’s 


Now, 


and 1896 also. 


| Ring” for 1896, the twentieth anniversary of the‘ Ring's” 


first performance.—*‘ Evening Post.” 

Maurel.—lIt is stated that Maurel is going to give 
Paris a nouveau frisson by singing nine different love songs 
by eight different composers. This is nothing to one of 
his performances in London when he sang seventeen songs 
without turning a hair 

Messayger.—The comic opera ‘‘ Mirette” by Messager 
will be produced in London June 31. Most of the lyrics in 
the English text have been reset by the composer. 


German Opera in London.—German operas at 
popular prices will shortly be given at Drury Lane. Be- 
yond *‘ Fidelio” and ‘* Der Freischiitz” they will be all Wag- 


nerian. 
An Organ Opening. 

R. E. M. BOWMAN opened a new Odell 
M organ last Friday evening at the Franklin Street M. 
E. Church, Newark, playing a variety of selections well 
calculated to exhibit the qualities of a moderate sized two 
manual instrument. His performance was received with 
enthusiasm. 

Vocal assistance was rendered by Mr. James Sauvage, 
Miss Bessie Bowman and Mr. Bowman's famous Cecilian 
Choir, which recently withdrew in a body from the Peddie 
All did well. The choirhas 
been meeting as usual on Saturday evenings, has indulged 


|ina steamboat excursion to West Point and various other 


jollifications. 

Ona recent Sunday most of them came to New York to 
hear the Rev. Mr. Dixon preach at one of the Baptist 
churches in this city. Mr. Dixon was the choice of Mr. 
Bowman and his choir and a goodly proportion of the dea- 
cons and members of the church, as the successor to the 
Rev, Dr. Boyd, who kicked up such a row and set every- 
body so by the ears when he resigned to retire to St. Louis 
recently. 

Mr. Bowman's place at the Peddie Memorial organ is be- 
ing filled by Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, and his father, Mr. Jas. 
Sauvage, has achorus of seven or eight voicés and con- 
ducts the music. The young organist, who is a piano pupil 
of Mr. Bowman's, has had a few organ lessons from Mr. 
Bowman, and is a promising musician. He has studied 
theory with the same master. 


The Seidl Society’s Charity.—The Seidl Society has 


| undertaken a great educational and benevolent work for 


the summer. For the past five years the society has taken 
to the seashore mothers and children and thousands of 
orphans who are inmates of public institutions. The so- 
ciety proposes to take such beneficiaries to the beach four 
days of each week this year. ‘Transportation is furnished 
by the Brighton Beach Railroad Company, and the society 
will have large tents erected on grounds donated for the 
purpose and furnish a hearty luncheon, and alsoa glass of 
milk with bread at the end of the day. 

Tickets for the concerts, which will begin Saturday after- 
noon, June 30, at the Brighton Beach Music Hall, books 
and railroad tickets bought from the society’s agents will 
help the music fund. The concerts will be given daily at 
3and8p.m. There will be four lectures during August on 
Wagner’s Nibelungen Trilogy, and the program for the 
season is exceptionally good. 
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CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 11, 1804 


HE summer season opens with two light opera 
companies in the city 
Opera House and the Murray-Lane Opera Company at Halt- 
north’s Garden. 
I have not yet heard either company, but from press re 
infer that both 
The Saengerfest Hall has also been refitted and presents a good 


* 

ports 
are receiving excellent patronage. 

program with ‘‘ hop tea” obligato. Sousa’s Band will be the at- 
traction next week, when I expect to visit the resort for the first 
time. 

The three attractions are located in different parts of the city, 
so that they are receiving excellent patronage and hardly inter- 
fere with each other. 

Mr. Will 
work with the Baker Company. 
baritone réles with good success during the present engagement 


Stewart, son of N. Coe Stewart, is doing excellent 


He has essayed a number of 


and gives promise of better work as the season advances. 

Miss Maud Maxson, pupil of Mr. J. H. Rogers, of the Cleve- 
land School of Music, gave a graduating recital last week and 
acquitted herself in a highly creditable performance. She isa 
young pianist of talent and much promise, and does her teacher 
infinite credit. 

The pupils of Mr. Wm. Henninges were heardinan interest- 
ing vocal recital on a recent date, and gave abundant evidence of 
the good instruction they are receiving from Mr. Henninges 
who has achieved considerable success during the past season. 

Mr. left 
week for a tour of Europe during the summer. 

Mrs. S. C. Ford, a vocalist of more than a local reputation, has 


Frank Bassett, of the Conservatory of Music, last 


also departed on a similar pleasure tour. 
Your correspondent, along with a pleasant company of con- 
genial friends, forsook his professional avocations on Saturday 


and took a bicycle run of 40 miles. The trip was accomplished 


in just three hours. Quite an “ allegro con fuoco ” pace, was it 
not? Pro Bono 
—--e- 
SYRACUSE. 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 6, 184 
AST week's issue of THE MusicaL Courier re- | 


ceived many compliments from its readers in this city, and ! 


the local press generally were very generous in their expressions 
of commendation. 
The recent performance here at the Bastable Theatre of Gilbert 
and Sullivan's opera, ‘‘ The Gondoliers,” by local vocalists was 
Mr. Grove L. Marsh conducted the chorus and 
Mr. Harry F. Dixie had the general stage 
Some of our most talented amateurs took part. 


very successful. 
orchestra, and 
management 
Among the female characters those taken by Mrs. G. W. Loop, 
of this city, and Mrs. G. W. Ostrander, of Binghamton, were 
most satisfactory. 

Mrs. Loop is a very fetching little soubrette and can sing well, 
too. 
Syracuse ‘“ Herald,” and his brother, Mr. William A, 
were thoroughly satisfactory in comedy parts and would com- 
pare well with professionals. Their lines of comedy are totally 
distinct one from the otber, and are always refined and original. 


Mr. Geo, A. Roff, probably the most versatile and popular 


Mr. Harold S. Daniels, musical and dramatic critic of the | ‘ 
Daniels, | ™™S!¢ was of the highest order, and should have been welcomed 
iels, | 


vocalist that we have among us, can forget entirely the fact that | 


his forte is that of a church singer and do a creditable work in 


any opera, especially when he has an admiring bevy of charming | 


chorus girls back of him. Messrs. Bayette and Dillenbeck, old 
stagers in thisline of work, were quite well up to the require- 
ments of the characters assigned to them. Others did extremely 
well, but the limits of this letter forbid especial mention. 

Mr. Albert Kuenzlen sails from New York Tuesday for a vaca- 
tion with his parents in Germany. 

Mr. Richard Calthrop, baritone, will sing at the State Music 
Teachers’ Meeting the latter part of this month. 

With due respect for the good intentions of those public spirit- 
ed citizens who guaranteed the financial success of the Boston 
Festival Orchestra at its recent appearance here I must say that 
the concerts were far from being what the most rational expec- 
tation had anticipated. This is to be regretted, because so high- 
ly advertised an affair as this should have been a greater artistic 
success to encourage future patronage. The orchestra played 
carelessly and without enthusiasm or appreciation, except in the 
‘‘Leonore ” overture of Beethoven, which was admirably given. 

Miss Stewart, soprano, has a light, flute-like voice, clean exe- 
cution—and that is about all that can be said of her. Miss Ger- 
trude Stein, contralto; Mr. Heinrich, bass, and Mr. Towne, 
tenor, were admired for their various excellent qualities. Miss 
Stein especially became a general favorite. Arthur Friedheim 
exhibited his remarkable qualities as an artist in the Liszt con- 
certo in E flat. He gave as an encore the Sixth rhapsodie by 
the same composer. Either Volkmann is guilty of rank plagiar- 
ism in his ‘cello concerto, or else Mr. Giese substituted Chopin's 
E flat nocturne. He did the same thing here two years ago, 
greatly disappointing many musical people. Mr. Winternitz, 
violinist, played a concertino by Ernst. 

The last public recital of the year was given by the pupils of 
Crouse College of Fine Arts Tuesday afternoon. It was the 
first one that I have had an opportunity of attending, and I heard 





much that was admirable, and do not feel disposed to assume | 


the Baker Opera Company at the | 


| lent work and were well received. 











| Valley Club. 


a role of severe criticism in affairs of this character. Program: | 
Ovgan fats ia G GAGA se bite 60000 Tees ie Me bese Bach 
Miss Harriet Case Stacey. 
Piano concerto in B minor (first movement)........... .Hummel 
Miss Mary Ellen Render. 
Vocal aria from ‘‘ Samson and Dalila”............... Saint-Saéns 
Miss Clara Bessie Collins. 
Violin, ‘‘ Morceau de Salon”... .......0.0cccecseecess Vieuxtemps 
Mr. William George Morrell. 
Piano fantasio ia Fale: 56 ik HEI Cis Chopin } 
Mr. Frederick William Schlieder. 
Ladies’ chorus, song from ‘ Ossian’s Fingal”............ Brahms 
Organ overture to ‘ William Tell’ Rossini | 





Mr. Burt Le Grand Bentley. 

Piano, Concertstiick in F minor 
Mr. Joseph Carl Seiter. 

Henry Warp Davis. 


Weber 
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RICHMOND. 


RICHMOND, Va., June 16, 1804. 


HE Church Hill Musical Association gave 


| Sonata in F sharp minor I-II. 
| Rhapsody in B minor.. 


their | 


regular musicale at Corcoran Hall on the evening of June 12. | 


A large audience applauded the pleasing program, well ren- 
dered by Miss Ida Robinson, soprano; Mrs. Maggie Redford- 
Knowles, alto; Mr. E. H. Clowes, tenor, and Oscar Lohmann, 
Mr. Shepherd Webb is the accompanist and director of 
the association. 


basso. 


At the commencement exercises of the Richmond 
Seminary, held at the Y. M.C. A. Hall, Wednesday evening, 
June 13, achoice musical program, far above the average of 
such entertainments, was given by the scholars. 

The selections were from ot Verdi, Liszt, von 
Weber Soedermann, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Beethoven. 

Prof. Jacob Reinhardt is the musical instructor at this institu- 
tion, which enjoys prominence in the educational world. 

At last the members of the historic 
Paul's Episcopal Church are moving in the matter of renovating 


the works 


and repairing the old organ of that church. 

A large meeting of the congregation was held during this week 
inthe matter of repairing it, and the work on the organ is to 
begin at an early date. 

The Rev. Hartley Carmichael, who is a musician of ability, 
rector of this church, and since his coming here has done much 
toward raising the standard of church music inthis city. He has 
Prof. Jacob Reinhardt is organist. 

Monday, July 2, will be the forty-second anniversary of the 
formation of the Gesang-Verein Virginia, a well-known German 
Singing Society, of Richmond. 

Many of the most prominent citizens of Richmond, of German 
birth and descent, are members of it. They will celebrate the 
occasion in great style, of which anon. 


a good choir. 


WaTKINS NORVELL. 


a oe 
ROCHESTER. 
ROCHESTER, June 16, 184. 
RIDAY evening music lovers in Rochester had 
the pleasure of hearing the Boston Festival Orchestra, Mr. 
Mollenhauer, conductor, which appeared at the Lyceum Theatre 


before a very enthusiastic audience. All the artists did excel- 
There were four vocalists, 


Female | 


| residence of Mrs. Dr. W. C. 
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playing. This was particularly noticeable in the selections played 
by Miss Helen Gordon and Miss Acheson, and the variations played 
on two pianos by Miss Newman and Mrs. Bottum ; the latter 
selection is a gem, and we wonder it is not more frequently 
heard. 

Mr. Petzet was heard last at the Genesee 
The audience was one of the most select and 
thoroughly appreciative. Mr. a most 
difficult one ; such a one was never before heard in Rochester. 
His playing showed him master of his art, and his listeners were 


charmed with his entire program, which was as follows : 


Walter evening 


Petzet’s program was 


Prelude and fugue, op. 35, No. 1.............005. F. Mendelssohn 
(With choral 

Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, in C sharp......... L. von Beethoven 

Fantasie in C minor............. W. A. Mozart 

Toccata in C, op. 115......... Sees , ...F. Rheinberger 


...F. Brahms 
...F. Chopin 
... Wagner-Liszt 
.....R. Schumann 


Scherzo in C flat minor, « 
Notturno in D flat major 
‘* Isolde’s Liebestod ” 


SHUNNING ING. 50 5 cok cccgucnige Peccee Walter Petzet 
Fantasiestueck in C.. 

The Schumann number was given 
Petzet certainly reached the climax of his success in that number. 
His playing of Brahms and his own composition showed him a 
student far above the ordinary artists, the program was not 
of a class of lighter compositions which are so much heard. His 


manner is perfect, and that combined with artistic success made 


iasterly style, and Mr. 





for 





e he will always be enthu- 





him many friends in Rochester, w! 
siastically received. 

The pupils of Mr. Otto Heinrich gave a piano recital at the 
Gannett Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Heinrich’s success in Rochester is marvelous. His pupils’ play- 
ing the other evening testified to the merit of their teacher. 


Their playing was artistic in the highest degree. Mabel Webb 


| surprised everyone, for, though buta child, she played with a style 


and fashionable old St. | 


and finish many older girls are not capable of doing. Mrs. Dr. 
E. B. Angell played the F minor sonata of Mozart faultlessly. 
Mrs. G. Saunders, Miss Allen and Miss Fairchild gave their num- 
bers in a very finished manner. 
children have great talent, their numbers were so charmingly and 





Certainly the little Lowenthal 


| perfectly given. 


1s | 
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NEW HAVEN. 
June 14, 1894. 
HE week past has been a gala one for New 
Haven, and the miusic loving people have thoroughly en- 


New Haven, Conn. 


| joyed the rich treats offered them by the Music Teachers’ Con- 


Miss Rose Stewart, soprano; Miss Gertrude M. Stein, contralto; | 


E. C. Lowne, tenor, and Max Heinrich, baritone. Miss Rose 
Stewart is possessed of a soprano voice, beautiful in quality and 
which her selections display to the best advantage; Miss Stein 
Max Heinrich was heard 
Altogether the 


also has a voice of unusual excellence. 
at his best, asthe frequent applause testified. 


by a larger audience. 

Mrs. Emma Eames appeared at the Lyceum Theatre Tuesday 
evening before the largest and most fashionable andience of the 
season, under the auspices of the ‘‘ Tuesday Musical.” The stage 
was artistically trimmed with flowers, and when the prima donna 
appeared she was enthusiastically received. The following was 
the program : 





TY SE OLEMURMEE D nccidegnve sesdbnktubenumductesdteedent Schubert 
PN 6s ph ecnd casera Gotaiddan aad eee aaa aie al Pergolese 
RN i dednaeetaer ens estens chteess suecebbedeanumtades Délibes 
oe Teccecceecnntaad (autade+tdduasneented C. Saint-Saéns 
PC, CE BEE wo vacus s0acdsfredeekse ceasy anes’ Liszt 
EEUU Ca Scat ein uvadaubenbts wedvadenccee tees Schumann 
+ Pee DOS (HO ReGen cee ssaeieieis ie Clayton-Johns 
SUT a on Pe SaG FEST h pe eee civ ides sedesVamen sed Goring-Thomas 
SY MagaS sides ci KERR BRED bine CREE Ss NE RLS B40 He Délibes 
‘* When Phyllis Comes”....... e 

‘“ The Sun Kissed the Clover”. (*ccrttttttttttee Clayton-Johns 
Te Ne iin ck civt condgonendinaesacndebdnseaa< saqseeeen 


We so seldom have the rare pleasure of hearing a singer like 
Mrs. Eames that adverse criticism should not be thought of, and 
indeed there is very little reason for it. The face and form are 
perfect, her songs without a blemish and her manner simply irre- 
sistible ; all combined created an impression not soon to be for- 
gotten. The singer kindly gave two other songs, one by Victor 
Harris, her accompanist, and the other Tosti's ‘‘Good Bye,” 
which, as this is said to be her last appearance in America this 
season, was especially appropriate. 

The piano recital given by the pupils of Mrs. Bottum Thursday 
evening at Kathleen Hoekstra’s warerooms proved to be a most 
enjoyable affair. Mrs. Bottum’s reputation as one of the best 
players and teachers was established some time ago, and she has 
ever maintained her position among the leaders. Beginning her 
lessons with the late S. P. Cary in 1872, she had always re- 
mained under that lady’s tutelage until her death, one year ago. 
Like Mrs. Cary, Mrs. Bottum has made a study of tone playing, 
trying to produce music and overcoming all temptation to bang 
the piano, which only brings out hard metallic tones. Under her 
skillful training her pupils develop the same kind of musical 








vention of Connecticut, which has been in session here for the 
past three days. 

The best talent in the State and soloists from New York have 
helped to round out a list of rare musical numbers that make the 
convention of 1894 a memorable one. The meet was called to 
order Monday last by a business meeting heid in Warner Hail. 
Mr. Alexander Gibson, the president of the society, made an 
able address, stating the needs of the convention, its merits and 
delinquencies, followed by the reading of the annual report by 
the secretary and treasurer, Professor Fowler, of thiscity. At 
4p. M. the first program of the three days’ session was given at 
Calvary Baptist Church, inthe shape of an interesting organ 
and song recital, the soloists being Mr. Alexander Gibson, of 
Waterbury ; Mr. George Kies, of Norwich ; Mr. S. Clarke Lord, 
of Hartford, and Mr. Harry Jepson, of this city, organists; Miss 
Grace Mix, of Wallingford, contralto, and Miss Gertrude Wheat- 
ley, of Meriden, soprano. The recital was a success and deserv- 
ing of warm commendation. In the evening a reception was 
given in Warner Hall, witha fine concert program of popular 
music, excellently played by the Philharmonic Orchestra of this 
city under the direction of Mr. Frank Fichtl. The affair was in- 
formal, and dancing was one of the many pleasant features. 
Tuesday there was another business meeting at Warner Hall, 
with the election of the following officers for the ensuing year : 
President, Mr. Thomas G. Shepard, of New Haven; secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. A. J. Wilkins, ot Bridgeport. Program com- 
mittee, Alexander S. Gibson, Waterbury; George A. Kies, 
Norwich ; George Chadwick Stock, New Haven. Committee on 
choral societies, Mr. Hallam, Stamford; Mr. Samuel Sanford, 
Bridgeport ; Rev. O. P. Wright, Sandy Hook. This meeting 
was followed by an illustrative talk on the Janko keyboard by 
Prof. Walter Bradley Keeler, of New York, after which his 
pupils were heard in pleasing selections showing great profi- 
ciency, and Miss Ella M. Belden, the contralto of this city, and 
the Schubert Male Quartet of Hartford were also heard to ad- 
vantage. 

At 2 P. Mr. Morris Steinert gave his celebrated talk upon 
‘The Evolution "’ with illustrative music upon the 
clavichord, harpsichord, spinet and old pianos. This talented 
musician was listened to with the greatest attention, and his 
exquisite improvisations upon the clavichord were artistic and 
musicianly. At the close of the lecture he played the andante 
from Haydn’s sonata in C for the clavichord, and Mr. Albert 
Steinert, his son, a violinist of much worth, gave a really beauti- 
ful rendition from Handel in four movements for viclin and 
harpsichord, the latter played by Mr. E. A. Parsons, organist of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York city. The con- 
cert closed witha pleasing trio for violin, viola da gamba and 
piano, played by Mr. M. Steinert, Mr. Albert Steinert and Mr. 
Parsons. 

At 4 another concert program was given by the Raff String 
Quartet, ot this city, assisted by Mrs. Nora Russell Haesche, so- 
prano; Mr. W. G. Rockwell, of Bridgeport, bass, and Miss 
Marie Benedict, of Danbury, pianist. The Raff Club, composed 
of the following New Haven musicians: Mr. W. E. Haesche, first 
violin; Mr. Louis P. Weil, second violin; Mr. Alber Mallon, 
viola, and Mr. Edward F. Langzerttel, violoncello, played two 
numbers fairly well for a club so recently organized, and the 
singing of Mrs. Haesche, especially in three Scotch songs, was 


M. 
of the Piano, 














\ ‘The Forest Song,” by 
t selection, and later ‘‘The Monk.” This 
isa f deep voice of good range, and will un- 

yer of quality with practice. 
’ treat the concert of Tuesday evening, and the 
k er Trio, of this city, covered themselves with 
usicians—Mr. Isadore Troostwyck, violin; Mr. 


and Mrs. Troostwyck, piano—played as 
thorough musical style, their instruments 
of the charms of their playing is the entire 
ng or straining for effects, giving the audi- 
there is always plenty of latent power in re- 
by Meyerbeer, was played in 


Fackeltanz,” 





y ,and at the close the house rang with ap- 

N 1 the artists responded, playing Langer’s ex- 

s e gem, ‘‘Grossmutterchen.” The Arion Singing 

r the direction of Mr. Louis Kroemenich, sang 

. s selections, displaying to excellent advantage the 
their able leader. Miss Florence Klein, of Bridge- 

prano with a sweet voice of satisfactory range and 

gave Cantor’s ‘‘As the Dawn,” ‘‘I Promise Thee” 





Merry Brown Thrush” satisfactorily, and Mrs. Alice 





of this city, sang the difficult scene from H4n- 
with flute obligato by Mr. Max Dessauer, who 
n 1 an original cadenza with good effect. The gem of 
the program was the violin solo by Mr. Isadore Troostwyck, who 


-Gilbert, 


s ‘* L’Allegro,” 

















ed for the first time in this city Saint-Saéns’ *‘ Introduction 
Rond Mr. Troostwyck played this selection, with its 

t t tec remarkably well, his double stopping, harmonics 
an s calling for the most spontaneous and hearty ap- 
plause of the evening. The piéce de résistance was ‘‘ Columbus’ 
Last Nig ’ by the Harugari Liedertafel, under the direction of 
Mr. Max Dessauer. The full Philharmonic Orchestra accom- 
panied, and Mr. Ferdinand Woehler sang the baritone solos most 
effectively. A number that gave genuine and unexpected pleas- 
ire was the baritone solo, ‘* The Two Grenadiers,” by Mr. Will- 
am Howland, late of the Bostonians. Mr. Howland sang with 
true d tic fire, firmness and grace, completely charming his 





‘* Bid Me 


audience. Toa well merited encore he sang Hatton's 
inesday wz day of musical surprises and each and every 


“rt was interesting. The morning program at 9 called out a 















arge assemblage and the singing of the Apollo Quintet; Mrs. 
Imogen Ross, of Norwalk, and Miss Louise Daniker was excep- 
ally enjoyab Mrs. Rosabelle Frushour-Lines, the pianist 

and puj f Mr. Homer Bartlett, of New York, was well received 
lherr ering pin’s ‘‘ Barcarolle” and a ballad written 
Mr. Bartlett were edly agreeable features of the morn- 
Mrs. Lines has loose, flexible fingers, of more than ordinary 

ty. She phrases with good taste and judgment. Her touch 
warm and sympathetic and her execution of a high order, 

Mr. William Davol Saunders, the Bridgeport violinist, and Miss 
( e Allen Baker ped to round out a program that delighted 
t was att 1K wn for 2 p. M. that the seating capacity 

I was taxed to the utmost and the musical treat 


joyed. Arthur Friedheim, the pianist, was the 

















s masterly interpreter of Liszt was certainly 

edhe has been called a player of moods, 

4 who, wl e is good, is very, very good, and when 

t, very [his may be true, but if so he to sum- 

m Ss very od yesterday and succes captivating 
t irge musicians, wl is superb play- 
Kg V aking out every now and then into ap- 

t a Rugged, strong and handsome is Fried- 

I l ASS which he throws into the instrument before 

s mber was Beethoven's sonata, op. 3, and 

¢ t exquisitely, but as it was as an interpreter of 

( [ and hat Mr. Friedheim was at his best, and his 
\ ) unt rendering of the etude in G flat, the ma- 

Ka mir dainty waltz in Csharp minor, and the 
arca w ways be remembered. In all of these Chopin 
Ir. Friedheim showed himself a richly gifted pianist, 

id intellectual and technical gifts. The Liszt num- 

ers re the gems, and I doubt if any other living pianist could 
erpret Liszt better. Mr. Friedheim reproduced with noble 
pas and delicate poetic feeling, the great composer’s ‘‘ Har- 
monies du Soir,” and Rhapsodie No. 2. He seemed inspired, his 

vid imaginat conceiving and interpreting the master clear- 

He is a true artist and the greatest pianist that has appeared 

New Haven, with the exception of Paderewski. 

As an encore Mr, Friedheim played a fascinating Polish song, 
written by Chopin and arranged by Liszt. Mrs. Lillian Patchen 
sang t Bohemian song from ‘t Carmen” and two little gems, 

Chou Art So Like a Flower ” and ** Summer.” She has a finely 

iltivated voice, rich, clear and full, her upper and lower regis- 
et being equally pleasing, and she sings with warmth, color and 
splendid dramatic effect. 

There was a sense of ennui after the Friedheim concert, a feel- 
ng that one would like to dream over the piano recital, when 


Chopin and Liszt had been so understandingly interpreted, and 
rha I did not fully appreciate the opening passages of 
4 o'clock program, so admirably sung by the Park Church 
Quartet, of Hartford; but before the second numberI was wide 
awake, and in touch with the excellent quartet work and solo 
singing of this well balanced band of musicians. The work was 
highly satisfactory, and I think it would be difficult to find a 
Mr. Barrington sang the ‘‘ Torrea- 
dor'’s Song” from ’ with a dash that won for him 
warm praise, while Mrs. Smith's soprano selections were equally 
satisfactory. Miss Woodruff demonstrated that she was a vio- 
linist of promise, and the piano duet by Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Woeltge gave much pleasure. Mrs. Marwick, the contralto, 
rendered Rossi's ‘‘ Ah! Rendimi” beautifully, her full, rich son- 
orous voice calling for the highest praise. Mr. Maercklein, the 
tenor, was heard to advantage in a recitative from ‘‘ Regin,” and 
the concert closed with three pretty songs well sung by the 
quartet. 
The close ot the convention 





better quartet in the State. 
‘* Carmen,’ 


was the presentation at the Hy- 


| soloists of the evening were Mrs. S. S. Thompson, soprano, who 
sang the part of ‘ Gabriel ;’ 
‘* Uriel,” and Ericsson F. Bushnell, bass, who sang ‘ Raphael.” 
The chorus which consisted of nearly 200 voices, was selected 
from local talent and the orchestra was taken from the New York 
Symphony Society. The whole was under the direction of Frank 


Damrosch, to whom great praise is due for the successful per- | 


formance of last night. To select, drill, train and direct a body 
of singers of this size is a most difficult task, with unlimited time; 
but Mr. Damrosch undertook this work at a late day and the 
results shown last night from but four rehearsals were pheno- 
menal. The chorus sang with excellent precision and never 
failed at critical moments. The shadings and observation of the 
nuances were always carefully considered and rendered with 
commendable effects. The parts blended excellently and were 
well balanced, with the exception that perhaps the altos were a 
trifle weak. The instrumentation is to me one of the greatest 
charms, and the orchestra played with finish and much enthu- 
siasm. The able director kept the members constantly up to 
their work and the whole thing went with clear, crisp, young 
tempo that is too rare not to be appreciated. 

Among the soloists I was especially pleased with Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s singing. She has a natural voice of good pitch, elastic and 
full, which she uses with ease and skill. Her runs and trills were 
smooth and even, her phrasing clear and distinct, and her tone 
color of exquisite quality. Her rendering of ‘‘With Verdure 
Clad” and ‘‘On Mighty Pens” was especially good, and won 
hearty and deserved applause. ; 

George De Voll lives in New York and is not well known here. 
He islooked upon as a young tenor of considerable promise, and 
his singing last night fully sustained this opinion. His voice is a 
trifle peculiar in quality, and seems to have more of baritone 
resonance and less of the tenor beauty than might be desired. 
He used his voice with discrimination, and his enunciation was 
good. Taken asa whole his work was quite satisfactory,.and 
his ‘‘In Native Worth” was excellently given and heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Ericsson Bushnell is probably better known than any singer in 
NewEngland. He has naturally a grand voice of prodigious 
volume and sonority. 


the East—a title that he has wellearned. Last night he at first 
appeared to be not in his best voice, although his “ Rolling in 
Foaming Billows” was loudly encored, but later as he worked 
his voice up he sang with more of his old time confidence and 
power, and his “Straight Opening her Fertile Womb” was 
given with the old time vitality and energy. Its dashing rendi- 
tion made a decided hit. JANE MARLIN. 


’ 








Sacred Music. Is There Any? 
HE recent edict of Pope Leo XIII., directed 
against the performance in church of certain masses, 
motets and Te Deums, leads naturally to the inquiry, What 
constitutes sacred music? Perhaps every one will answer 
this question in his own way, or at least to his own satisfac- 
tion. But still the subject is worthy of discussion. 

We begin with the premise of His Holiness, that the 
masses of Leo, Cherubini, Hayden, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and incongruous as religious music. This prohibition 
applies also to the ‘*Stabat Mater” of Dvorak, as well as to 
the one by Rossini. Palestrina’s and, perhaps, the one by 
Pergolese may be accepted by the elect. 

There can be no reasonable doubt as to the fact that be- 
fore Palestrina composed his Marcellus Mass the music of 
the church was of an unworthy character, and brought 
sacred. The so called ecclesiastic composers were, almost 
and polophony, who considered the puzzles of canonic 
imitation to be more important than musical expressive- 
ness. If they were in need of a motive to work out they 
did not scruple to select the tune of a Troubadore’s love 
ditty, and upon this foundation they build up their masses 
and motets! The miracle plays, and even the first ora- 
torios, were equally objectionable and often ludicrous. 
But the Council of Trent succeeded in banishing such 
works from the sacred precincts of cloisters and cathedrals, 
and aprecedent was thusestablished. Since then the art of 
music has made immense progress toward perfection of 
method and means, and, as its higher expression is admitted 
to be of a psychologic nature, it seems more than strange 
that such works as the Mass in C, by Beethoven, should be 
denied their sacred character. Beethoven intended his 
work for the service of the church and he was not a hypo- 
crite. But if it is not religious music, pray, what kind may 
itbe? Dramatic, perhaps! Ah! the text isdramatic. The 
Kyrie Eleison and Qui Tolis are forms of prayer, but what 
is a composer to do with such portentous sentences as are 
contained in the Credo? Et incarnatus est, de spiritu 
sancto, et Maria Virgine, et homo factus est. Then the 
Crucifixus etiam, pro nobis sub Pontio Pilato, passus et 
sepultus est, and the following et resurrexit. Since miracles 
cannot be told in tones, and rhythms the musician must be 
something more than lyric and polyphonic in composing 
these words. So with the Tuba miram, confutatis maledic- 
tis, and innumerable other passages in the Latin hymns and 
masses, 

We read about people being carried insensible out of the 
Sistine Chapel during the performance of Allegri's famous 
‘* Miserere.” The means employed to produce such ef- 
fects are highly dramatic, however else they may be consid- 





Thursday of Haydn's oratorio, ‘‘The Creation.” The 


perion 








ered in the Eternal City. 





’ George DeVoll, tenor, who sang 


Von Weber, Schubert, Rossini and Verdi are inappropriate | 


great scandal upon many things which are held to be | 


without exception, pedantic manufacturers of antiphony | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


An eminent cardinal, after listening to Rossini's ‘‘ Messe 
Solennelle,” congratulated the jolly composer upon his 
work. ‘‘If thou wilt but knock at the gates of Heaven 
with this mass,” said his eminence, ‘‘ St. Peter will admit 
thee with all the sins upon thy head.” Yet it cannot be 
claimed that Rossini wasa serious composer. He wassent 
into the world to cheer and beguile us with his sparkling 
melodies, not to preach the story of the cross. 

Haydn and Mozart also expressed a good deal of the in- 
carnate in their masses and motets. 

Even in Haydn's so called Imperial Mass (in D) the 
Kyrie begins with a noisy trumpet fanfare, and though 
there are some serious touches in the opening chorus, the 
soprano solo would better illustrate a merry May song than 
the burden of the words, ‘‘ Christ, have mercy upon us.” 
The Gloria is positively trifling, with its common, potpourri 
cadences, which may mean almost anything except Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo, The Quoniam is inthe same style. A 
more serious vein may be observed in the Resurrexit, 
yet the work asa whole is disappointing, even as cgncert 
music. 

Since, however, there is a disposition to be captious and 
hypercritical, with regard to religious music that is superior 
to the Imperial Mass, it becomes a question whether the 
composer may use the artistic material and technic of 
musical composition in church works, or whether he must 
confine his inspiration to the tonality of the ecclesiastic 
modes, and employ none but the most austere and peniten- 
tial style, 4 la Palestrina. 

If it be necessary to pursue the latter course, then the 
laws of evolution and the important results of art progress 
count as nothing; the dials of time must be turned back- 
ward 300 years, and we shall again live in an age of bigotry 





Uniting with this a virile beauty and su- | 
perb presence he has often been called the best oratorio singer of | 


| style? 


and barbarism. Every belief and rule of ethics will be 


| provided in printed formula, and a simple expression of the 


heaven bestowed gift of independent thought will insure for 
the daring ‘‘ heretic” a bed of burning fagots! What, then, 
have we as aresult? Asceticism, pure and simple, set ina 
casket of crude and unyielding form; canonic polyphony, 
skeletons and darkness, but never a scintillating ray of 
eternal sunshine nor a spark of joyous vitality. The grace 
and charm of beautiful melodies (these are earthly and 
‘*sensuous”’) are proscribed. But we would have the Am- 
brosian and Gregorian scales, and hundreds of well defined 
rules for such emergencies as might arise. What more 
shall be demanded? The artistic means of musical ex- 


pression 
Heine was nearer the right when he said of Rossini’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater” that it is better religious music than is 


the ‘‘Miserere” by Allegri. However, as the ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater” is not necessarily a part of the Catholic Church 


| service, we may very well leave Rossini’s work, with its 
| symmetrical forms, artistic finish and fascinating cantileni, 


to charm the worldly patrons of the concert room. 

3ut shall we renounce such works as Beethoven's mass 
in C because they are not wholly in the ecclesiastical 
Here, as everywhere in high class, modern music, 
we find suggestive attempts at tone-painting. While com- 
posing his excellent C minor ‘‘ Requiem,” Cherubini did 


| not hesitate, during a momentary pause in the orchestral 


prelude to ‘* Dies irae,” to introduce a fortissimo ‘‘Schlag” 


on the tamtam. Is it incongruous or theatrical? The 
composer did not so consider it 
The oratorio is still more inclined toward dramatic 


representation, and Rubinstein persists in calling this form 
‘*Sacred Opera.” The text of nearly every oratorio is a 
record of strange and exciting events, of personal char- 
acterization and connecting incidents. Over these 
spread the mantle of Holy Writ, with moments of prayer, 
penitence and thanksgiving. 

The ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” ‘‘St. Paul,” ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ Naa- 
man,” ‘‘ The Tower of Babel,” *‘St. Ludmila,” all are, in 
a greater or a lesser degree, dramatic. 

Even the St. Matthew Passion Music by Bach is not 
altogether ecclesiastical nor lyrical, but contains consider- 
able of the epic and the tragic. An eminent critic has 
said of this oratorio, ‘‘It far excels all previous works of 
this nature in dramatic power, and it would be perhaps 
impossible for anything to be acted with more effect, if 
the solemn nature of the subject admitted of such a mode 
of performance.” And, as already intimated, it is well 
that the human element has entered into our standard 
church music, since the divine is not to us attainable. 

A glad and joyous Chrisfian is a more potential exem- 
plifier of the faith than is the penitential ascetic who 
dubs us ‘‘ miserable worms of the earth,” and who de- 
scribes the charms of nature as a ‘‘ howling wilderness.” 
Give us the sunshine and flowers, bird songs and laugh- 
ing waters, and the spirit of piety will not be wanting. 

It is not the purpose of this dissertation to deny the 
peculiarly impressive nature of certain church services. 
The acoustic properties of the interior arrangement, the 


1S 


. 


hallowed associations, quiet decorum and mystic blending 
of lights, together with the sombre and suasive tones of 


the organ, all afford something of an antithesis to every- 
day life and common surroundings where ‘‘the world, 


the flesh and the devil” hold their carnival. 


That the effect is influenced by music, and that the 
musical impression owes some of its charm to the churchly 














surroundings, there can be no doubt. But the music 
must be free from all manner of triviality and from all 
suggestion of material interest. 

Though it is difficult to closely define the essential 
character of sacred music in general it is true that biblical 
subjects have inspired our composers with a certain relig- 
ious style quite different from that of their secular works. 
The church cantatas of Bach, the requiem of Mozart, 
Haydn's ‘‘ Creation,” the masses of Cherubini and Beet- 
hoven, the oratorios of Mendelssohn, and especially his 
rematkably beautiful XLII. Psalm, are evidences. In the 
latter work, for instance, we have all the essential requi- 
sites of religious music— dignity of style, seriousness, 
pathos, forceful expression and in the final chorus a 
bright, majestic fugue which well suits the words, 
‘* Praised Be the Lord.” 

But as a general rule there are movements which can- 
not be classified as religious. ‘‘ The Heavens are Tell- 
ing” is an instance. 

And thus Gounod in his St. Cecilia mass begins the 
‘‘Kyrie” with the motive of a Gregorian chant (the same 
which Mozart used in the finale to his ‘* Jupiter”), but 
ere long this ecclesiastical style is relinquished and the 
composer of ‘‘ Faust” appears. All this is, however, so 
superior to the average church quartet and hymn tune 
that no one should hesitate to set against the psalms a 
theme from Beethoven's op. 131, or from Wagner's 
‘“‘ Parsifal""—for what musician will deny that all good 
music is sacred? A. J. Goopricu. 








The Power of Music 


Over the Human Mind and Nervous Diseases; Over 
Children and Animals; With Remarks on 
Other Subjects. 


By James M. Tracy. 


HE medicinal effects attributed to music are 
so numerous, so well authenticated, that to reject 
them or deny them in part would be casting discredit on 
some of the most profound thinkers of ancient and modern 
times, for historians, philosophers and physicians alike 
have experimented and written upon their discoveries in 
such a positive manner as to leave no room for doubt as to 
their sincerity and truthfulness in their published say- 
ings and reports. Martianus Capella assures us that he 
knew of fevers being removed by song and that Asclepiades 
cured deafness by the sound of a trumpet. Plutarch says 
Thelates, the Cretan, delivered the Lacedemonians from 
the pestilence by the sweet music of his lyre. In fact, 
many of the ancients speak of music as a specific for every 
kind of disease. 
3uretti, a very eminent physician, who made the music of 
the ancients his particular study, thinks it not only possible, 
but even probable, that music, by repeated strokes and 
vibrations given to the nerves, fibres and animal spirits, 
may very often alleviate the sufferings of epileptics and 
and sometimes even overcome the most violent 
paroxysms of those 
in his opinions, for many modern philosophers and 


lunatics 
disorders. Buretti is by no means 
alone 
physicians, as well as ancient poets and historians, have 
often declared that they have no doubt but that music has 
the power, not only of influencing the mind, but of affect- 
ing the whole nervous system in.such a manner as will cer- 
tainly cure many diseases, but that the process must pro- 
ceed by somewhat slow degrees in giving relief or effect- 
ing a permanentcure. In the memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences for 1707, and the following year, are recorded 
many accounts of diseases, which have obstinately resisted 
all the remedies prescribed by the most able of the faculty, 
and have at last yielded entirely to the powerful impression 
of melody and harmony, administered to them by artists 
called in for that purpose. Mr. de Maison, in the same 
memoirs, speaking of the medicinal powers of music, says 
that it is from the mechanical, involuntary connection be- 
tween the organs of hearing and the consonances, excited 
in the outward air, joined to the rapid communication of 
the vibrations of these organs to the whole nervous system, 
that we owe the cure of spasmodic disorders and fevers 
attended with delirium and convulsions, of which these 
memoirs give many examples. Dr. Bianchini, a noted pro. 
fessor of medicine, who has searched the writings of nu- 
merous ancient authors and collected all the passages rela- 
tive to the medicinal application of music to disease, says 
that it was considered by the Egyptians, Grecians and 
Romans as a remedy, both in acute and chronic disorders, 
and that he has verified it in his own practice. 

Drs. Mead, Buretti, Bogive and all the most eminent 
physicians of their time throughout Europe seemed to 
entertain no doubt but that_the bite of the tarantula could 
be cured by music ; that the application of music always 
throws the patient into a violent fit of dancing, which 
brings on a plentiful perspiration and thus effects a cure; that 
this dancing keeps the patient awake, for, according to their 
testimony, if the patient goes to sleep before the poison is 
extracted it proves fatal to the patient. Cicero asserts the 
amazing power of music over disease, and Plato supposes 
that the effect of harmony on the mind is equal to that of 
air on the body. Its divine influence is fully proved by the 
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case of Saul. The Eastern monarch Alexander, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, after having conquered the greatest 
part of the world, was himself subdued by the harp of 
Timotheus. Dr. Lake, a very celebrated lectureron medicine, 
says that music produces its salutary effects by exciting 
the peculiar sensation on the nerves of the ear, which com- 
municate with the brain and general nervous system, and 
as the inordinate passions of the mind all make their first 
impressions on these parts, they occasion low spirits and 
melancholy ; no remedy he thinks can be applied with 
equal hopes of success to counteract their malignant power 
as that of music, which excites a contrary pleasurable 
sensation and acts immediately on the same organs. He 
says that its great influence over the mind cannot be dis- 
puted, that it isa balm to the wounded spirit, exalts the 
soul above evil thoughts and wraps it into a perfect state of 
elysium. 

It is conceded by all writers that music has a fascin- 
ating power over the affections, but one cannot believe all 
the wonderful accounts which both ancient and modern 
historians have asserted and awarded to it. 
doubt that it affects different persons differently, according 
to their nervous organizations and susceptibility to musical 
sounds. I know a gentleman of education and veracity, 
who told me that the first impression music made on him 
was of the most pleasing kind; that in the course of time 
he found its effects increase on his nerves to such an extent 


that he could not remain in the room where there was fine | 


playing or singing ; that he had for several years tried to 
get the better of his feelings, fearing he might appear 
ridiculous in the sight of his friends; but the last experi- 
ment of the kind he had made prevented any further at- 
tempts, because his friends had to carry him out of the 
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| captivating songs. 


There is no | 


room, while he was in a state of convulsions, and which | 


nearly brought on lockjaw. One evening while playing 


with friends trios for piano, violin and ‘cello, preparatory | 
to giving a concert, a gentleman, a stranger, came to the | 


door and wished to know if he might come in and listen a 
short time. 


As none of us had any objections, he came in, | 


took a seat. and we proceeded with a trio, which we had | 


already commenced to rehearse. After sitting about ten 
minutes he fainted, and we had to take him out into the 
Upon recovering he said music always affected him 


tO 


air. 
that way, but he could not resist the temptation to listen 
good music whenever he could get an opportunity, though 
he had to pay so dearly for it. 

When giving concerts I have many times been seriously 
interrupted by people crying so loud as to be heard all over 
the hall. Music often affects people this way, especially 
the female portion of an audience. At one time, after play- 


but without the least effect, and his case had been given 
up as past all hopes of recovery. 

Upon the arrival of Farinelli in Madrid the Queen deter- 
mined to try the effect of music on her lord, his Majesty 
being very sensitive to its charms and effect. A concert 
was consequently arranged in an adjoining room to the 
King’s apartment, where Farinelli sang one of his most 
Philip soon began to show considerable 
signs of emotion, and before the song was finished was quite 
overcome. Whenthe song had been completed Philipordered 
the singer into his apartment, where, after bestowing on him 
the highest praise, he asked him how he could sufficiently re- 
ward him, and was so extravagant as to say there was noth- 
ing which he would deny him. 

Farinelli told his Majesty that he had but one favor to 
ask at present, which was that he would be graciously 
pleased to have one of his servants shave and dress him, 
and that he would endeavor to get the better of his indis- 
position, exert himself sufficiently to attend to the affairs 
of state and appear in council as heretofore. 

From this time onward the King’s disorder abated and by 
daily repeating the same experiment a perfect cure 
was effected, and Farinelli had all the credit of having 
worked a miracle. Itis also recorded that Farinelli sang 
the same four airs to his Majesty every night for ten years, 
becoming such a favorite that, his services could not be dis- 
pensed with. 

The King settled a pension on Farinelli of $15,750 per 
annum, beside providing him a coach, horses, driver and 
footman at the King’s expense. Beside this he gave him 
many valuable presents of diamonds, pictures and other 
bric-a-brac. The Queen also gave him a gold snuff box set 
with large diamonds and other presents. He was dignified 
with the order-of Saint Jago. He seem to have been very 
fortunate, much more so than most musicians of the present 
day, in that he had everything heart could wish. while we 
poor fellows are content if we can get the small stipend 
which the law allows us. 


Music hath charms tofsooth the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak, 

I’ve read, that things inanimate have moved 
And, as with living souls, have en 





By magic numbers and persuasive sound.” 


— Congreve. 


The well known story of Stradella, an Italian musician 


of eminence, is much to our purpose, beside being remark- 


| descent, 


ing a Chopin waltz—the one in A minor, op. 34—a lady of | 


elegant dress and looks rushed up on the stage, put her 
arms around my neck, and without saying a word gave me 


a kiss, the report of which was heard all over the house. | 


I was dumbfounded for a moment, thinking her insane, and 
I commenced to retreat toa place of safety ; but she calmed 
my fears by saying the music so affected her she could not 
She then begged my 
I have 


resist the temptation to kiss me. 
pardon, and also that of the large audience present. 
often seen people carried out of music halls in fainting fits, 
and hysterical laughing fits, caused by the effect of the 
music. I know of a minister who could not listen to any 
music of the organ without pain; in fact any instrumental 
music would nearly drive him crazy. An experiment was 
tried on him by a surgeon of my acquaintance, and it was 
this: One ear was filled with putty, which is a non-con- 
ductor of sound, and while this was in the ear a lady played 
several pieces on the organ, which perfectly delighted the 
minister. The conclusion drawn from this is that one of 
the ear drums was thicker than the other, and of course 
caused irregular vibrations ; hence noise instead of musical 
sounds was heard. The minister declared he never had 
experienced any such conception of musical transport till 
then. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm, 

And 

Music can soften pain to ease, 


fate’s severest rage disarm ; 


And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve 
And pave the way to bliss above.—POPE. 

A musical anecdote is recorded of Farinelli, one of the 
most distinguished singers of his time (1734); that is, he 
visited England that year. He was listened to with the 
greatest delight and astonishment wherever he sang. 
From London he went to Madrid, where his fame as a 
singer had preceded him, for he had sung in all the princi- 
pal cities on the Continent, and always with extraordinary 
success. Philip the Fifth was then the reigning monarch. 


He had for some time before been seized with such a fit of | 


severe melancholy as to deprive him of the ability to trans- 
act any affairs of state, and had rendered him incapable of 
conducting even his own private business; he had fora 
long time refused to be shaved or have his hair cut, and, as 
may be supposed, his appearance was anything but respect- 
able for a king ; he was in fact totally dejected in spirits, 
and very much reduced physically. All the remedies in 
such cases had been tried on him in vain, and many experi- 
ments had been resorted to, but without any beneficial re- 
sults ; he had the best medical advice possible to obtain, 


Stradella was a composer of Venice, also 
He was engaged 


ably interesting. 
a fine singer and performer on the harp. 
to instruct a young lady of noble family, 
who betrothed to a 
Stradella employed all his musical and other powers so 
effectually, that he soon brought her soul into full unison 
with his own, and after some persuasion, her to 
break her engagement with the nobleman and to become 


of illustrious 
was Venetian nobleman. 


} 


induced 


his partner and share his future fortune with him. 
In accordance with this resolution they embarked one fine 
night, and the wind favoring, they made good their escape 


Upon the discovery of their flight, resentment fired the 
breast of the Venetian, whereupon he immediately com- 


missioned two assassins to follow and murder them both. 


It was learned they had gone to Rome, and thither the 
assassins wended their way. On arriving, they learned 
that Stradella.wasto sing the next evening in the Church 


5S 
of San Giovanni. The assassins therefore made arrange- 


ments to be present at the performance, and to execute their 
horrid design, as Stradella with his wife was retiring from 
the church. Full of hopes of completing their purpose, and 
stimulated by the thoughts of a large reward, they were 
present at the concert at the appointed time. 
Stradella soon appeared—the performance commenced, 
lella soon arrested their 


them 


but the beautiful singing of Stra 
attention to such a degree, created upon such won- - 


derful sensations that it got the better of their savage feroc- 


ity, and they were seized with remorse, causing them to 


reflect with horror on the atrociousness of the crime they 


were hired to perpetrate ; 1 
sisted, and determined instead of taking 


n short, they repented and de- 
away the lives of 


their victims, to use every endeavor for their preservation; 





sothey followed them from the church, made known their 
intentions, and advised them to quit Rome immediately. 
They also informed Stradella that his singing had brought 
about the change in their hearts, that it had’captivated them 
and had made men of them. The next morning Stradella 
and his wife left Rome for Turin, where the laws were 
more severe against murderers, and so they were safe and 
out of harm's way while they remained in that city. 

In Smollet’s history of the Hebrides he tells us that 
every clan has a piper. who always marches at the head of 
the clan with his bagpipe, to animate them to battle with 
their martial music, and that such is the influence of this 
music over the people that the piper by modulations of the 
music can excite them to sorrow, despondence and tears, 
or rouse them to rage and revenge, to total contempt of 
danger or death; nay, even in the greatest emergency of 
war they will not march a step or draw a sword without 
first being aroused by this unmusical instrument. I can 
conceive how anyone can be aroused to anger and revenge 
by the sound of the bagpipe, because it is a terror to nerves 
and disposition, the most exasperating of all musical in- 

















s, the fore of lunatic asylums and horrible 
ut that it can by any means melt anyone to tears 
vi musical onception 

) Mr. B in his description of the mili- 

sed in Abyssinia says that it sounds loud, 

t ib that it 1s played slow when on a 

rb ‘ enemy appears in sight, but afterward 

very quick and with great violence, rousing the 

absolute fury and madness, making them per- 

é ess of life, and they fight with the fury of 

e the trumpet continues to blow its quick 

He ther says that in times of peace he tried the 
lowing the trumpet upon them, and found none 

yuld seated, but all rose up and 

i vhole time in motion. The Hon. James 

{ »f his discourses on music, says that ** the 

have no more tendency to be frightened at 

é of sp es, or a lover to fall into raptures at the 


s mistress than a mind tempered by the power 











to enjoy all ideas which are suitable to that tem- 
And e the genuine charm of music and the won- 
ers i rks through its great exponents. A power, 
\ 1 consists not in imitations and the raising ideas, but 
LIS 4 tions to which ideas may correspond 
Ch e fe » be found so insensible to music's charms 
SO et it they are not drawn irresistibly toward 
, frie it penetrates into the depths 
t nr t so 
Ata a compose in performer on the 
irp rd, was attacked with fever, which continued to in- 
1 t yn t seventh day it threw him into a violent 
Chis without intermission or abatement 
accompani irieks uamentations and terrors of 
arious kinds, re ring the most faithful and watchful care 
on the part of his attendants lest might do much harm 
On the th day of the delirium one of those strange, but 
itural inst s which cause dumb animals to seek such 
sasa ene al to them when sick ced in 
1s Tra gs est that they Ca some I. sicilans as 
} esired to be entertained by mus rhe singers came 
ur mn to sing accompanied with the piano. As 
soon as the harmony began the sick man’s coun 
1c brighten, his eyes looked more natut 
nau th ) 11sions Cease and he was affected to 
urs While th 1usic continued the fever entirely left 
iim mut when it aS¢ the fever symptoms returned 
uzain. Upon this happ xpected result from the music 
was ated from day to day, again and again, until the 
ers ytoms and its dire consequences had entirely dis- 
uppeared. In fine the man recovered his usual health in ten 
lavs from the effects of music alone, when medicine and 
all other means had failed to produce any good results 


since I was cured of 





Not many years a raving typhoid 
fever by ig one of Beethoven’s sonatas played to me 
from day to day by a musical friend. In my delirium I 

lled for Beethoven's sonata, op. 26, the one having the 








ce 1 Funera! March ; it was at that time, is now, one 
of my favorite pieces. For four days it required two attend- 
ants to keep me in bed. Three of Boston's most distin- 
guished physicians had informed my father and mother I 
could t possib live; but the music of Beethoven's sonata 

ve away the fever and delirium, and I live to relate the 
circumstance. Many other instances of recovery might be 

entioned of the power of music by some of our own phy- 


sicians ; indeed one doctor telis me of a similar case to my | 
own he once had, that of a young lady, who was cured by 


Annie Laurie ” played to heron the organ by a 


hearing 


lady f1 Two men, friends, walking together got into 








a serious dispute, which led to blows; they became des- 
perate, and while in the act of fighting a man on horseback 


was at first undecided what to do, but return- 


he 


g to them commenced singing ahymn. After a moment 


the men ceased fighting and began to laugh at each other, 


no doubt from the singular circumstance of the music 


at the time and place. The man on horseback proved 


to 


to him from passages read in the Bible 


be a doctor and preacher, and this course was suggested 





Mrs. Vandeveer Green.—Mrs. Vandeveer Green, 
a pupil of Marchesi, of whom much has been written, has 
300sey concerts at London in Novem- 


been engaged for the 


ber—a fact which speaks for itself 

From Londen “ Daily News.”—Mr. F. Rummel, 
Hall in 1875 has fre- 
quently visited this country, intends permanently to reside 


who since his début at the Albert 


in London after the present season. He will give an or- 


t dt. 


James’ Hall in October, and two 


chestral concert a 
piano recitals later on, and will also tour in the provinces 
Mr. Rummel, who is forty-one, and was a pupil of Brassin 
atthe Brussels Conservatoire, has for some years past re- 
sided in the United States 

The clever juvenile prodigy pianist, Miss Frida Simon- 


London last 





sohn, who 1 > her début in June, has been 


engaged for a long tour in the United States and Canada 
next winter 
Janotha.—Miss Janotha gave a matinée 


Theatre, L 


at Daly's 
ondon, June 5, at which Amy Sherwin sang two 


songs composed by the Princess Beatrice, and somebody 


else's songs by Lady Tennyson. 
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At THE Music HALL. 
10.00 A. M. OPENING CHORUS, ** Hark, hark, my Soul’’...... Houseley 
CHOIR OF THE NORTH CHURCH, WM. KAFFEN- 
BERGER, Director. 
10.15 M. ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
HON. CHARLES F. BISHOP, Mayor of Buffalo. 
Response and Annual Address of PRESIDENT VON DER 
HEIDE 
10.30 A. M. BUSINE SESSION.—Reports of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Com ees and ot! Business 
Amendments to the Constitution should be proposed at 
this session and handed to the Secretary in writing, to 
be illetined 
11.00 A.M. PIANO RECITAL, by S. MONROE FABIAN, of Baltimore, 
assisted by Miss JENNIE M. CLERIHEW (Soprano), 
Rochester 
1. BACH. Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
WEBER. Rondo from Sonata, op. 24 
2. BUCK Song Spring’s Awakening 
. CHOPIN I'wo Etudes, op. 10-12, 25-1 
Scherzo in B minor, op. 2 
RAFF. Polka, from op. 71. 
RAFI Waizer, from op. 54 
4. MATTEL. Song * Amc 
5. Fie! Rondo in E flat 
ILJINSK‘\ Berceuse in G flat 
N BINSTEIN Valse, op. 16 
The Knabe Piano use 
Tuesday Afternoon. 
DELAWARE AVENUE M. E. CuHurcu. 
2.00 M. ORGAN RECITAL by R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, Organist 
and Choirmaster, FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Brooklyn, assisted by CONRAD L. BECKER ( Violinist), 
Syracuse, and JOHN E. GREGORY (Bass), New York 
1. BACH. Grand Prelude in B mino1 
HANDEL. Adagioand / , from First Concerto 
2. MENDELSSOHN. Andante and Rondo, from Violin Concerto. 
DSA ME Marche Go 
Dedi 
FOOTE Pastora 
I K *Sunsh and Shadow.” 
Dedicated to Mr. Woodman 
Mo ».—“*In ever varying guise runs on the life of man 
Now sunshine, now ow to its close ; 
Then death, then life new-born.”’ 
MERKEL. Adagio from Sonata lV 
GUILMANT, Pastorale in A, op. 26. | 
MENDELSSOHN. Finale, from Sonata IV | 
4. GOUNOD. Aria from “ The Queen of Sheba.” | 
MR. GREGORY. 
5. SAINT-SAENS. Fantasie in E flat | 
00 P.M. PAPERS ON MODERN ORGAN PLAYING, Dr. S. N. PEN- 
FIELD and MR. WOODMAN 
3. M. DISCUSSION 
4.00 M. CONCERT 
1..HYAT?Y. Sonatain G for Piano and Violin. | 
Written for this meeting.—First performance.) | 
Allegro m« G minor—Romance, Andsz expressivo 
E flat—Fi Allegro vivace G major. | 
CONRAD L. BECKER, Violinist, Syracuse | 
N. IRVING HYATT, Pianist, Lansingburg | 
2. BUCK Jedouin Love Song. 
RICHARD GRANT CALTHROP (Baritone), Syracuse, 
3. TERSCHAK. Concert-stiick for Flute, op. 51 
MRS. FRANCES ROSENFIELD RICE, Rochester, 

4. RAFI Valse Caprice. 

JEFFERY. Dance of the Elves | 
CHOPIN Scherzo from Sonata, op, 35 
Miss ISABEL M. MUNN (Pianist), Troy } 

5. GIORDANI ‘Caro mio ben 

CARISSIMI. “ Vittoria.’ 
MR. CALTHROP 
6. 5 MANN Toccata 
isZ Polonaise in E 
JoOuN BAYER (Pianist), New York 
The Steinway Piano used 
OOP. M. MEETING OF THE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Tuesday Evening. 
At THE Music HALtt. 
8. Of M. CONCERI 
KE. Duo for two Piano-fortes, *‘ La Belle Giselidis,” 
Miss ISABEL M. MUNN, Troy 
MR. J. ALBERT JEFFERY, New York 
2. PONCHIELLI. Romanza “ La Cieca.”’ 
Mks. CLARA BARNES HOLMES (Contralto), Buffalo. 
3. AGHAZZAL. Hubay “ Puszta Klaenge,”’ for Violin and Piano. 
Miss DORA V. BECKER, New York. 
MRS. JESSIE BERND, New York. 
4. DONIZETTI. Duet “In Questo Suolo,”’ La Favorita 
MR. and Mrs. ALEX, S. THOMPSON, Utica. 

5. RUBINSTEIN. Concerto in E, op. 25. (Moderato B minor, 

Andante con moto A minor, con moto E major.) 
MRS. CARRIE ROSENFIELD ETTENHEIMER, Rochester. 
Orchestral accompanist at second Piano, MR. F. W. 
RIESBERG, Buffalo. 
6. Tost!. ‘* Oblie,” with Violin obligato. 
MRS. HoLMEsS. 

7. RUBIN GOLDMARK. Trio in D minor,MSS. (Allegro mod- 
erato, D minor; Romanza, Adagio molto, B flat ; Scherzo, 
vivace, D minor; Finale, Allegro con fuoco, ma non troppo, 
D minor and major.) Miss BECKER, Violin; ERNES1 
MAHR, Violoncello, Buffalo; RUBIN GOLDMARK (Piano), 
New York 

The Steinway Piano used. 
At the close of this Concert an informal reception will be tendered the 
Assoctation by the Vice-Presidents and music teachers of Buffalo at the 
Hotel lroquois. Present membership tickets. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Wednesday Morning, June 27. 
AT THE Music HALL. 


9.00 P. M. BUSINESS SESSION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERS ONLY. 
Selection of Place of Meeting for 1894. 
10.00 Pp. M. LECTURE RECITAL. The Janko, or new keyboard, 
Illustrated at the Piano. 
MR. WALTER BRADLEY KEELER, New York. 
PIANO SOLOS. 
1. BACH. Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue. 
SGAMBATI. Toccata, op. 184. 
Miss ETHEL NEWCoMB, New York. 
2, MEYER-HELMUND. The Magic Song. 
MRS. ALEX. S. THOMPSON (Contralto), Utica. 
3. Liszt. } Gnomenreigen Etude. 


i Rhapsodie No, 2 
MISS GRACE BIDWELL, New York. 
The Decker Bros. Piano and the Jank6 Keyboard used. 


11.00 A.M. A SONG RECITAL 

. ; ‘Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen,” op. 11-2. 

1. FRANZ... ‘ 
+ In Sommer, op. 16-2. 
HATTON. To Anthea. 
ALEX. S. THOMPSON (Baritone), Utica, 
2. Liszt. The Loreley. 
MIss BLANCHE HEIMBURGHE (Soprano), Albany. 

3. CORNELIUS. The monotone. 


Serenata medieovale 
GILLETTE (Barit 


P. M. COSTA 


FREDERIK one), New York. 





4. TSCHAIKOWSKY. ‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt.” 
GRIEG. ‘Ich liebe dich.” 
MRS. ALEX. S. THOMPSON, 
5. SCHUBERT-WILHELMJ. ‘** Ave Maria.” 
3AZZINI. Scherzo Fantastique 
HUBERT ARNOLD (Violinist), New York. 
6. BREWER. The Russian Lover. 
Buck. Capture of Bacchus. 
JOHN E. GREGORY (Basso), New York 
7. GILCHRIST. Heart's delight. 
CLAYTON JOHNS, Where Blooms the Rose 
Miss HEIMBURGHE. 
8. SCHUBERT. The Erl King 
MR. GILLETTE. 
The Wissner Piano used 
In the afternoon members will join in a trip to Niagara Falls, re- 


turning in 


ticulars Ww 


Ful 





season dinner before the evening concert. par- 
ide 
edu 





Wednesday Evening. 
At THE Music HALL. 


8.00 P.M. GRAND CONCERT. 
1. PAINE. Prelude to “ Gidipus Tyrannus,” op. 35 
THE ORCHESTRA, JOHN LUND, Conductor, 
2, WEINZIERL. O Jugendzeit. (Davs of Youth. 
With Bass Solo by JOHN E. GREGORY, New York 
THE LIEDERTAFE!I 
, (a) Andante from Symphony V. 
3. TSCHAIKOWSKY.. . A , 
1 (4) Scherzo from Symphony IV 
THE ORCHESTRA 
4. RAFF. Second Violin Concerto in A, op. 206. 
Allegro, A minor. Adagio, C major. Allegro, A 


x 


YOO A 


10.00 


\ 


11.004 


200P.M 
1. 


2. SULLIVAN. 


5. BACH. 


3.15 P. M. 


3.45 P. M. 
4.30 P. M. 
1, CHADWICK. 


4 


5. CHADWIE 


minor and major.) 
Miss DORA V. BECKER, New York. 
K. Overture to * Melpomene.”’ 
Bedouin Love Song 
Scored for this performance.) 
THE LIEDERTAFEL. 
Dance of the Egyptian Maidens 
(a) Aasa’s Death. 
6) In the cave of the Mountain King: } 
THE ORCHESTRA 
Landkennung. (Landsighting.) 
THE BUFFALO LIEDERTAFEL SOCIETY. 
BARITONE FREDERIC GILLETTE, New York. 
JOSEPH MISCHKA, Conductor 


SHELLEY. 
‘ , Peer Gynt, 
GRIEG.. Suite I 


GRIEG 


SOLO 


THE 


Thursday Morning, June 28. 
At Tue Music HALL. 


BUSINESS SESSION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERS ONLY 
Election of Officers and other Business. 
Music TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Papers by (4) CHARLES F. HAGER, Buffalo, “ The Mov- 
able Do.” 
(6) JOHN TAGG, **Tonic-Sol-Fa.” (Graduate 
and Licentiate of Tonic-Sol-Fa College, 
With illustrations by specially 


M. 


M 


London.) 
trained classes. 


M DISCUSSION 





Thursday Afternoon. 
AT THE DeLawareE Ave. M. E. 


ORGAN RECITAL. 
LUND. Andante con moto 
Dusotis. Toccata in G, 

Miss MakyY M. HOWARD, Buffalo. 

“God shall wipe away all tears.” 

Mrs. CLARA BARNES HOLMES. 
3. RAUCHNECKER. Andante from String Quartet. 
WILLIAM KAFFENBERGER, Buffalo. 
. FRANZ. The Dark Eye, op. 9-3. 
VAN DER STUCKEN. The Last Tear, op. 17-2. 
MR. GILLETTE. 
Fantasie and Fugue in G minor 
GUILMANT. Sonata L. in G, op. 42. 
(Introduction, Allegro-Pastorale-F inale.) 
GEO. A. PARKER, Syracuse. 
PAPER ON ** THE BACH TOUCH.” 
Miss KATE S. CHITTENDEN, New York. 
DISCUSSION. 
RECITAL OF AMERICAN CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Quintet in E flat. 
(Allegro Sostenuto, E flat. 


CHURCH. 


Andante Cantabile, 


A flat. Intermezzo, Allegretto, C minor. Al- 
legro, energico, E flat. 

ARTHUR FOOTE (Piano), Boston, and String Quartet. 

NEVIN. “ "Twas April.” 

W.G. SMITH. “Go, hold White Roses”’........ ... Madrigal 


The Blackbird. 
. Inthe Woods. 
The Rock-a-by Lady. 


Mrs. BEACH. 
MacDow 
MORSE. 





(Dedicated to Miss Wilson.) 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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RUBIN GOLDMARK. The Passionate Shepherd to his Love 
(Dedicated to Miss Wilson. MS., first time.) 
MIss ANNE WILSON (Soprano), New York. 
8 FOOTE. Quartet (Piano and Strings) in C, op. 23. 
(Allegro commodo, C major. Scherzo vivace, G minor. 
Adagio, non troppo, A flat. Allegro assai, C minor.) 
ARTHUR FOOTE and String Trio. 
The Chickering Piano used. 

Thursday Evening. 
At THE Music HALL, 

Overture to ‘Francesa da Rimini.” 

THE ORCHESTRA. 

2. LASSEN. Part Song, “ Night.’’ 

RAFF. ¥ ? “Morning Song.” 
THE BUFFALO VOCAL SOCIETY, JOSEPH MISCHKA, CONDUCTOR. 
. Ries. Adagio and Allegro vivace from Suite III. 

VIOLIN SOLO, HUBERT ARNOLD, New York, with Orchestra. 
. SAINT-SAENS. Symphonic Poem, “ Phaeton.” 
. Buck. Overture to “ Marmion.”’ 
j. SAINT-SAENS. Piano Concerto in G minor, No. 

LEOPOLD GopOowsKY, New York. 

1 





8.00P.M. 1. FOOTE, 





ao 


— 


2 


7. MENDELSSOHN. Unfinished Opera, ‘‘ The Loreley.” | 
(a) Ave Maria. (Female Voices.) (4) Vintage Song. (Male | 
Voices.) (c) Finale to Act 1., Soprano Solo and Chorus, | 


MIss ANNE WILSON and THE VOCAL SOCIETY. 


Vassar College. 
DEPARTMENT OF Music, Pror. E. M. Bowman, A.C. O., 


F. C. M.—1803-4 } 


HIS was the program at the Commencement | 


Concert, Monday evening June 11 














BOMate, A. GEE GMS, OD. Won cccatcvccscccicesasneeceess .. Beethover 
Miss Wie ry | 
‘Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened,” recitative air 
Che Messiah "’ bX cenhed sben08 cuskunenspsecensds AaMAs Ganek Hinde 
‘* He shall feed His fi * re air ‘“‘The Messiah”........ 
(With organ accompaniment by Pr Ss 
' 
Miss Car H. Cooke. 
Nocturne, B major, op. 32, No. 1 a akee ee ee ( 
M Be 
“ Elsa's ” ** Traum aus Lohengria”.. . Wagner-Liszt 
Miss Mary E 
“Oh fair, oh sweet and holy , ...Cantor | 
"The Robin” .02...0ccssne eabcosoes ‘ Neidlinger 
Miss Sebring 
Largo from concerto, C major, « 15 Rcaisaseatn skees Beethoven 
| 
Arranged for performance by Car! Reineck 
Miss Ferris. 
* Ah, ’tis a dream an cates ¢ betnebecsseccsnad oka | 
Miss Mabel I. Jones 
Nocturne, F sharp major, op. 15, NO. 2.........secee+ ++ covces Chopin 
Miss Gruening. 
‘Ruth’'s” song, ** Entreat me not to leave thee ”’......... ..Gounod 
Miss Hench 
Waldesrauschen-Gaomenreiget .cccccsscccccccccccccecscccccceces Liszt 
Miss Macdonald. 
Polonaise, % fat miGsOr, O90 BG. osdosccscvccncee cecces Chopin | 


Miss Maud L. Sanders. 


This program looks well on paper, having as it does a | 
goodly array of the names which occupy conspicuous 
places in the Walhalla of art; but your correspondent was | 
impressed with the idea that it was somewhat too serious. 
Perhaps the ‘‘serious” weather of that melting Monday had | 
a depressing influence on her mind. 

At all events the murmurs of the forest and the zephyrs | 
wafted toward us—how refreshing—by Miss Macdonald in | 
Liszt's ‘‘ Waldesrauschen ” and the gambols of the elves in 
his ‘‘ Gnomenreigen” were a grateful relief from the less 
inspiriting numbers between land 10. It should be added 
here that Miss Sanders did not allow the interest to flag, but 
kept it up to the end. 

One might have expected more inspiration 
songs, for with the average listener singing takes a deeper 
hold. Even if we are not sufficiently musical to appreciate 
the music itself, the words are usually competent to float 
the song into our art reservoirs, and we deceive ourselves 
into the belief that we are somewhat musical after all. | 
But on this occasion all the songs, with the exception of | 
Neidlinger’s brief apostrophe to ‘‘ The Robin,” were of the 
pathetic order, 

It may have been the weather, which certainly was ho 
enough to relax even a Bach fugue, or it may have been a 
natural coincidence of studies ; for your correspondent is 
informed that the programs of the Vassar concerts are not 


from the 


t 


C 


planned for months in advance, as they ought to be if they 
were intended as models with respect to the sequence of | 
compositions. Recitals are given at Vassar every month | 
or oftener, and the work of the whole college year must be | 
taken into account if one is to grasp fully the progress that 
is being made in its musical department. 

With this hot weather growl off her mind your corre- 
spondent wishes now to speak more in detail of the Com- 
mencement concert. 

Miss Wiethan’s task in the Beethoven sonata, op. 26, be- 
ginning with the lovely theme and variations, was by no 
means an easy one. To sound its deep musical meaning 
requires a long lead and line, and its technical mountains 
are not at all easy toclimb. Miss Wiethan seems to pos- 
sess a really musical temperament, and her interpretation 
of the different variations and of the funeral march was 
excellent. In the scherzo and finale she was less success- 
ful, but she claimed and held the attention of her hearers 
throughout, except some thoughtless visitors, who, coming 
too late to secure seats, but early enough to block the ves- 
tibule, stood there and mumbled in a very disturbing man- 
ner to all sitting near by. Professor Bowman should have 


ordered the doors closed on them, even at the risk of more 
heat. 


Vassar girls know how to behave in chapel and at 


| appearance as soloist. 
| P : - 
| blended yet, but she gave unmistakable signs of real love 


|} in the Gounod song. 


| sary with other things to success, 


concerts, and these outside disturbers, who are really the 
invited guests of the college, ought to observe the decorum 


| of the students, or stay outside in the grounds and chat 


with the trees or the man in the moon. 

The second number was sung by Miss Carol Cooke, a 
queenly young woman, with a suggestion of Christmas 
music in her name. ‘This was said to be Miss Cooke's first 
Her voice is not balanced and 
for her art and a determination to overcome its obstacles. 

Professor Bowman's accompaniment on the organ was 
very sympathetic, full of support to the singer and of con- 
trast to her voice. This remark will apply to all the other 
vocal numbers, the piano accompaniments to which Pro- 
fessor Bowman himself played. How much depends on an 
accompaniment, and how few pianists or organists are able 
to practice the self abnegation that a good accompaniment 
requires! Professor Bowman has invariably played the 
accompaniments for the vocal students at the larger con- 
certs and a larger measure of their success is due doubtless 
to his skill in averting catastophe as well as in emphasizsng 
and emblazoning every good point scored by the young 
singers. 

The two numbers by Miss Beers. and Miss Doughty were 
well played and revealed a fairly good conception of 
the musical import of the compositions. Miss Sebring’s 
two songs put in evidence a pleasant voice though not very 
large, nor on this occasion quite free from cold. Neid- 
linger’s ‘‘ Robin” was the most successful. It is a dainty 


| inspiration, a veritable glimpse into an orchard in full 


bloom. 

The largo from Beethoven's concerto 
ranged for solo performance by Carl Reinecke, received an 
excellent interpretation at the hands of Miss Ferris. Her 
touch in the chord passages was full and earnest, and 
throughout the piece she (lisplayed a good degree of musi- 


in C major, ar- 


cal fantasie. 

The deep, full tones of Miss Jones’ genuine contralto 
showed to good advantage in Hawley’s pretty song, ‘‘ Ah! 
‘tis a dream.” 

Miss Jones is a tower of strength to the College Glee 
Club, especially when a last low tone is wanted. 

Miss Gruening’s delicate touch found full opportunity fo 
display in the Chopin nocturne in F sharp. The tone was 


r 
I 


musical, and ‘those airy passages which adorn the reitera- 
| tion of the theme were played with a high degree of re- 


finement. 

The best singing of the evening was done by Miss Hench 
Miss Hench is the director of the 
Glee Club, is a good reader and has the self-poise neces- 
Her voice has percepti- 
bly improved under the tutelage of the college vocal in- 
structor, and her success on this occasion was genuine. 

Reference has already been made to the playing 8f the 
Misses Sanders and McDonald. Both played from mem 


| ory, in fact nearly all the others played so too, and with a 


certainty of attack that would have done credit to older 


| performers. 


The true spirit of the compositions seemed to have been 
fully appreciated. There were variety of touch, fine gra- 
dations of light and shade, animation and a commendable 
freedom from self-consciousness. On second thought, it is 
the opinion of the writer that all the participants in this 
program deserve a share in the last clause of that compli- 
She wonders if that is not a characteristic of the 
There is so much concentration in the 


ment. 
average Vassar girl. 
college life, such utter abnegation of selfhood and such de- 
votion to the pursuit of high ideals in art and in knowledge 
that there is no time or opportunity left for self-conscious- 


} ness. 


The concert ‘as a whole made a highly creditable show- 
ing of the work which is being done in the Department of 
Music at Vassar, under the direction of Professor Bowman. 
The students feel that he is earnestly consecrated to his art 
and as aconsequence they try with equal devotion to meet 
his every wish as to their advancement. The college 
officials feel that the musical standard has never been so 
high at Vassar as itisnow. That the advance is due to 
Professor Bowman’s administration goes without saying. 
The history and advanced classes in theory come under his 
personal instruction. He has able assistants in the piano, 
voice and violin departments in Miss Chapin, Miss Bliss, 
Miss Whitney, Mr. Sauvage and Mr. Grube. Miss Whit- 
ney and Miss Chapin have been connected with Vassar 
many years and number their pupils by the score in every 
part of the country. 

Miss Bliss has taught the piano until recently, but dur- 
ing the last year has presided at the organ and trained the 
When Professor Bowman came to Vassar he found 
He organized a chorus 


choir. 
no singing department at all. 
which has given several cantatas and Pergolesi's ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater.” He secured Mr. J. Sauvage as instructor in solo 
singing. There is now a good department in this branch. 
The violin department at Vassar needs reorganizing. 

Laura Sandford.—Laura Sandford, the child pianist, and 
Mr. Leon Marx, violinist, were tendered a benefit concert 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Last evening, The affair was under 
distinguished social patronage. 





CRITICISMS OF NEW MUSIC. 


E. Ravin D’Elpeux, New York. 

MRS. ADELINA MURIO CELLI, 
Soprano singers who are fond of light, bright and gay 
melodies, and specially wish to avoid sickly, sentimental 
and lachrymose words, would do well to look at this vocal 


Mignonette, 


waltz. It begins with a short recitative and introductory 
phrase ‘in A flat, then suddenly modulates into the key 
of the piece and announces the chief melodic idea, 


marked ‘‘Tempo di Valse.” The rhythmic shape here 
chosen is one which appeals at once toall persons fascinated 
by the waltz form and who will say that he or she is not 
spellbound by it? Does anyone regard this art product with 
apathy, indifference or a mere passing approval? It has 
had two principal phases. 

In the days that are passed when the waltz a deux temps 
was in vogue, in which twosteps were taken by the dancers 
to every three pulsations of the musical accompaniment, the 
peculiar anti-rhythmic strife had a teasing, pleasing effect 
only to be compared with that of love passion itself. 

Chopin’s waltz in A flat, op. 42, well illustrates this 
phase. 

The theme of the above song illustrates the other and 
will find a ready welcome from the fact that in its construc- 
tion, as regards rhythm, there is no percussion on some of 
the principal accents, but only on about one-half of them. 
Practically therefore, although the time signature is three- 
and the persistent ignor- 


the effect is that of six-four ; 


ing of so many accents causes the free melody to have the 


four, 


desired unrestrained, bounding progression which leads us 
to conjure up ideas respecting saltatory actions and ges- 
tures until we almost see them, and creates within us an 
almost irresistible desire to dance, sway the head or make 
It is at once evident that 
a march having a strong accent for the left foot and a some- 
what weaker note for the right foot is of the earth earthy, 
however strong and irresistible the onward motion may be. 


at 
at 


muscular contractions generally. 


The force of the ictus and its continuous recurrence here 
stand in marked contrast to the weakness of it, and its less 
frequent use, as in this waltz, where the melody falls on a 
down beat but once in every six beats. It is evident that 
the waltz melody must appear to float freely in space, as if 
superior to gravitation, rather than seeming to feel the 
necessity or even desire of touching solid ground. It is 
seen to have the same relation to the march as the long, 
sweeping curve of the Brooklyn Bridge does to the small 
arches of an ordinary aqueduct. 

The mysterious charm of some dance melodies may be 
accounted for very frequently by a ciose analysis of the 
rhythmic form, or the contrasting rhythmic forms when 
two or more markedly different motions are used simul- 
taneously. This being accomplished, it becomes possible 
for composers, even young composers, to act in accordance 
with this acquired knowledge, and thus put forth new prod- 
ucts of value in other departments of our art. The ability 
to invent a melody which shall be of a certainty fluent, de- 
pends upon clear sightedness in this matter ; and of course 
the creation of one which shall not only flow easily, but 
soar, sustain its flight and attain considerable altitude, de- 
pends upon the due consideration and development of all 
such devices of The musician can learn 
nothing of this from the poet or even the coryphée ; and if 
he trusts to vague feeling or blind chance, or waits for in- 


do more than 


construction. 


spiration with hands folded, will rarely 
others and produce a melody, which when once begun, will 
seem to acquire dynamic force, rather than stand in need of 
the stimulus of a ‘‘ drum and cymbal beat” to help onward 
progression, and thus simulate the advance of invincibles, 
as in good marches ; still less while he learns the secret of 
this soaring melody, which, like the flight of certain birds, 
is so much like an apparently effortless progression, as to 
call forth neither ideas of tiredness nor anticipations of 
subsequent rest : that moves on in its appointed path like a 
planet, and requires no pushing. 

Although the melodies in Strauss’ waltzes are “‘ finite” 
most certainly, and not in the Wagnerian or any other 
sense ‘‘infinite,” yet it may be asserted that there is more 
real melody in the best of these than in many acres of well 
written piano studies, because they suggest this motion, 
The melodic idea is fun- 
of 
Liszt most evidently saw all 
takes for second 
formation and 
waltz, to 


which once initiated continues. 
damentally one of motion, as the harmonic idea is 
rest or a centre of gravity. 
this, and in his (Lenau’s) ‘‘ Faust ” waltz 
subject (given to ’cellos) a similar rhythm 
idealizes it. If we turn to Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” 
Arditi’s ‘* Il Bacio,” to Tito Mattei’s grand waltz for piano 
soloin A flat, and many other dance-like compositions in 
three-four time which have found popular favor of late, it 
will be immediately perceived that they also have this one 


I 
whether this be managed by the use of syncopation or the 


veculiarity—the avoidance of accents on alternate bars, 


hiatus. 

It is here sufficient to note that the ‘‘ Mignonette Waltz 
Song” has most markedly the true dance feeling herein re- 
ferred to, and is so far sure of a welcome; it is not 
difficult to sing as to be beyond the powers of amateurs, 
and its harmonies and accompaniments are so simple and 
natural that they may be played, as in social music, by the 
singer. 


so 
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: ' 
AZELTON BROTHERS are among the firms in 
H the trade that do not feel the effects marked by 
the commercial thermometer. There are always 
enough people who want Hazelton pianos to keep the 
firm busy 
2+. 

R. NAHUM STETSON having gone to Europe, 
M as noticed elsewhere in this issue, it will de- 
volve upon Mr. Clifford Cox during his absence to 
attend to the many duties which have earned for Mr. 
Stetson this much needed rest. 


T 


so far the majority of those gentlemen report quite 
the contrary, all of which shows that there is busi- 
ness be had if the right men go after it. The 
secret of the business is to get the right men. 


“a 
2+. 


RAVELING men are inclined to report business 


+ 
Lo 


‘ é : é 
as putrescent during this season of the year, but | he cannot even mind his own. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AAR So 5 Pace 
Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, senior editor of The Musical 
| Courier, left in the steamship La Bretagne last Saturday 


HE Dolge Blue Felt has not only come in general 

| use among the best makers as hammer felt, but 

| has proven to be particularly well adapted as damper 
| felt, muffler felt and wedge felt. In fact the Blue 


| for the purpose of supervising the publication in London of | Felt is an extraordinary success wherever it has been 


cal Courier, which will appear during August. It will con- 
sist of one monster number of this paper, and will after 
| being mailed from London also be distributed through the 
| United States, so as to enable the trade and professionals, 

and musical people generally, to study the character and 
| extent of this edition. } 

During the absence of Mr. Blumenberg, which will cover 
a period of several months, all correspondence should be 
addressed to ‘* The Musical Courier,” New York, and it goes 
without saying that the paper, which is not a one man paper 
but a journalistic institution, will appear with the same 
uniform regularity as usual. 





ECKER BROTHERS are never talkers. They 
make pianos and the pianos do the talking— 
have done the talking for a great many years and in 
such a way that the trade realizes the grade of the 
Decker Brothers. 
t+- 

N energetic Illinois dealer writes : ‘‘ Your article 
A ‘Out of Grade’ is excellent and manufacturers 
may well follow your suggestions and they will if you 
keep atthe matter. I wish you would publish a grade 
list as suggested, it would enlighten dealers and 


stimulate manufacturers to good work.” 

HE Fort Wayne Organ Company are doing an 
T exceedingly active trade in Packard organs, 
which are produced just now in the most attractive 
modern styles. Dealers who are handling the Pack- 
ard are eminently pleased with the line of goods the 
Fort Wayne Organ Company are turning out. The 
Packard is an instrument that is bound to sell. 


+> 


<+- 
R. CHAS. H. PARSONS, president of the Need- 
ham Piano-Organ Company, sailed for Europe 
on the Campania, of the Cunard line, Saturday. 
Among the passengers we noticed Gen. Ballington 
Booth, of the Salvation Army. With General Booth 
to preach and Mr. Parsons to play the organ religious 
services could have been very appropriately ob- 
served on Sunday. 
; <+- 
HE Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind., are 
running their factory on full time now and are 
putting 30 cases per week in their varnish rooms. 
From letters of dealers they find that the new styles 
of Starr pianos are giving exceptional satisfaction. 
All the machinery is now in perfect running order 
and there will be no interruption during the summer 
in the production of pianos. 
se2 
HAT’S the matter with Mr. George C. Crane 
anyhow? Here he is writing letters to the 
small music trade press, in which he candidly admits 
that he has been in the piano line only six months, 
and yet he has found that everything is all wrong, 
and that nobody knows how to do his business while 
Mr. Crane must have 
been associating with some mighty queer elements of 
the trade whom he feels called upon just naturally to 
reform. Is it possible that we have a music trade 
Parkhurst in the midst of us? 





the European International edition of The New York Musi- | 





applied. 
<*> 
MBER rolled to one-thirty-second of an inch is 
A proposed for a coating for weod in place of 
the usual coats of varnish. It is proposed to treat the 
wood to a shellacking coat and then glue on the am- 
ber with a transparent glue, so as to show all the 
wood grain. Experiments are now being tried. 
a 
R. H. M. CABLE, vice-president of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, has been in New 
York and Boston this week, returning to Chicago Sun- 
day morning. Wherever the Cables are activity is 
apparent. These gentlemen are among the great 
exponents of the true Western spirit of enterprise. 


=“ 

R. FREEBORN G. SMITH has given the old 
M building of the Bradbury piano factory, on the 
corner of Willoughby and Raymond streets, for the 
use of the ‘‘ Galalia Circle of King’s Daughters,” in 
which they have established a Home for Girls. It is 
known as the Bradbury Memorial Hall. This is not 
the first instance of Mr. Smith's generosity. 

HEN a manufacturer is indefatigable in watch- 

ing over the interests of his factory, when a 
superintendent who knows his business thoroughly 
is alert, when each department foreman is alive to 
his duties, and when every workman is zealous in 
the discharge of his work, there must of necessity 
come out of that factory manufactured goods of char- 
acter. That is the character of the Wissner house. 

= 

R. LOUIS BACH stated on Monday that the 

condition of his father, Mr. Jacques Bach, who 
has been ill for some time, was perhaps slightly im- 
proved. The very warm weather militated against 
any decided gain, but the physician thought that 
with absolute quiet Mr. Bach would be able to pull 
himself together in a short time. Mr. Bach is suffer- 
ing from a complication of affections, in which the 
heart, liver and other organs are connected. 

oF 

E are going to have some great piano playing in 

the United States next season, some perform- 
ances which will demonstrate the fact that the piano 
retains its place as the king of concert instruments. 
Artists of all kinds and degrees will be heard, young 
and old, men and women and girls, and also boys. 
Europe and America will be represented on the plat- 
form, and the concerto and salon piece will echo 
through our hundreds of music halls and rooms from 
the early autumn to the late spring. All varieties of 
touch will be experienced and the peculiarities o 
tone will furnish interesting study. : 

Well, after all there is no reason why the piano 
should not continue its sway. An instrument that 
adds so much to our culture and our pleasure should 
be encouraged as much as possible, and to have it 
played publicly by artists is the proper way to pop- 
ularize it. Let them therefore come before us and 
play to their hearts’ content. The people are willing 
to pay to hear the players. 


—Mr. E. E. Walters, Eastern representative of the Cen Cottage 
Organ Company, was in New York last week, leaving for Boston 
Friday night. 
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GHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers teoking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” <ggce.grre*". 


Warerooms : 


200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AND 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


By Special Appointment to 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 





Iuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 











OCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profe sion are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcxstgr, Mass. 


c i | 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


i] fi IN 


Worcester, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





HIGH GRADE 


“MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Fines! 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


The Best Selling High Grade Piano Made. 





WESTERN FACTORY ;: 


MEHLIN PIANO CO. 


Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts, 
MINNEAPOLIS 


EASTERN FACTORY: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.. 
NEW YORK. 


WEGMAN & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
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PS EErIT TT JACOB DOLL. 


SUCCESSOR TO 




















Baus Piano Company. 
OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS ~~~ 
Southern Boulevard, Rast 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 
NEW YoRsz. 
MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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ANOTHER CONSPIRACY. 


some time 
members of the music trade to Europe has been 
place, some of the men leaving under the 


f nicht 
light, 


t was wet. 

ned plot will be fully explained in the small music 

apers, but for the benefit of the trade at large 

| anticipate all the disclosures to come by giv- 

list of those members of the trade who are now 

Surope on this conspiracy, together with those who 
vill join them in the next few weeks. 

1 & Healy, Chi 

Needham Piano-Organ Company, 


es Healy, of Lyor cago 


a s H. Parsons, of the 
f Decker Brothers, New York. 
. h & Bach, New York 


I 








h Kra f Krani 

Steinway and Mr. N, Stets f Steinway & Sons, New 
M WwW Otto Wissner’s house, Brooklyn 
{ D le Mr. George W. Tewksbury, of the Chicago 

( re irgan Compan Chicago 
M ge N a of George Steck & Co., New York 
M ( k, of the Story & Clark Organ Con iy, Chicago. 
M ‘ Keidel, of Wm. Knabe Company, Balti > and New 
in 
Muller, of Julius Bauer & Co., Chicag 
Sutr f Otto Sutro, Baltimore 


Bruno, of C. Bruno & Son, New York 


Charles 


It is probable that Mr. N. L. Gebhard, of the A. B. 
Chase Co., of Norwalk, and two men of high standing 
in the music trade of the east, will also leave for Eu- 


rope in July, as they have been selected for special 
reasons as the last of the conspirators to leave here. 
Their names will be published in this paper on their 
departure. 

Mr. Marc 
IER, 
spiracy from the beginning, left on La Bretagne last 
Saturday for the general rendezvous. which will take 
place in a secluded part of the woods of Vincennes, 
near Paris, where an old underground cave, formerly 
y the Carbonari, has been secured through one 


A. Blumenberg, of THE MusicAL CouR- 


used b 
of our Paris correspondents. 

The password is “ stencil.” 

Great difficulties were encountered in the original 
selection of prudent conspirators, and it was only 


= 


| 
| new goods. 


past a quiet and stealthy exodus of large stocks if trade generally will show a rapid re- 


| 
| 


and some even under umbrella covers | h h : h 
[he significance of this carefully | that those manufacturers only who have the nerve, 
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stocks, and continue to exercise caution in ordering 
They will only be stimulated to carry 


vival, but if the gradual growth continues they will 
not boom factories by sending in large orders. 


The peculiarities of the piano business are such 


the courage to prepare large stocks during the sum- 


| mer will be able to do a profitable fall trade, for if 


who is reported to have engineered the con- | 


after a long and considerable delay that the Paris | 


meeting was decided upon in place of the Mammoth 


Cave in Kentucky, which also had eligible spots for | 


conspiracy movements. All the convocations will 
take place after midnight, and no two of the con- 
spirators will be admitted at the same time, neither 
will anyone be permitted to have a catalogue of his 
goods upon his person, as this may add to his protec- 
tion, which might frustrate the plans of the con- 
spirators. 
The expenses of the trip to Europe and back will 
be paid by the editors of the small trade music papers 
of the United States, who in return for this favor 
have a promise to get all the news first. If the plans 
of the conspimators do not miscarry a general Euro 
pean war will be precipitated which will at once ad- 
vance the price of band instruments and sheet music 
of the heroic and funereal order. The price of organs 
will also be advanced, as they will be required con- 
stantly at the requiems that are to take place. 

Should any of 
‘‘bust” during the summer, and thus not be able to 
publish the full details of the conspiracy the editor 
will be permitted to leave town without paying his 
debts. 

This is the most damnable of all 
schemes that have been hatched in the music trade 


during the past few months. 


PREP 


RINC. 


concen 
ROM anumber of discussions in which we have par- 
ticipated we conclude that there is a wide differ- 


F 





the small music trade papers | 


the terrible | 


| erature of the house. 


there should be a vigorous revival those only who 
will have goods ready for shipment will be the bene- 
ficiaries. The delayed order will have no show. 

It is therefore a question of nerve, as we say. Our 
private opinion, publicly expressed, is that the fall 
trade will be large and healthy, and that it will pay 
every piano manufacturer to prepare his establish- 
ment and geta fall stock ready. That is our opinion. 








MUEHLFELD—HAYNES. 


R. JACK HAYNES, known throughout the East- 
M ern trade in connection with the Starr pianos 
and Newman Brothers organs, has secured an interest 
in the firm of F. Muehlfeld & Co., piano manufac- 
turers, of Harlem. 


Mr. Haynes’ line has heretofore consisted of the | 


Starr as a leader, and some make of lesser price. 

Two years ago he had occasion to investigate the 
qualities of the Muehlfeld pianos and was so well 
satisfied with their appearance, tone and general 
construction that he decided to adopt them as his 
second in grade. The Muehlfeld pianos have given 
excellent satisfaction,to Mr. Haynes’ customers and 
by securing an active interest in that firm he has 
permanently incorporated the Muehlfeld goods in his 
line. 

We congratulate Muehlfeld & Co. on their associa- 
tion with Mr. Haynes. He is an accomplished sales- 
man and a bright, active business man, and has a 
good following in the trade. 

The Starr pianos will continue to be the leader for 
Jack Haynes, and he is as enthusiastic as ever over 
their new styles as they come from the reconstructed 
factory. 








THE KNABE HOUSE. 


HE departure to-morrow of Mr. Charles Keidel, 
who sails for Europe for necessary rest and 
recreation, brings to mind the fact that he has now 
been a leading partner in the house of Wm. Knabe 
& Co. for thirty-one years, having entered the firm as 
a member on the same day with the late Ernest 
Knabe. 

These thirty-one years represent a period of enor- 
mous industrial, commercial and financial develop- 
ment of one of the greatest piano manufacturing 
houses on the globe, through whose energy and in- 
dustry and intelligence and conservatism and extra- 
ordinary business judgment it has been demon- 
strated that the United States constitute an appreci- 
ative field for the culture of an art product. 

During this same period Mr. Keidel in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Knabe conducted the affairs of the 
house, and while the latter had charge of the manu- 
facturing department Mr. Keidel supervised the 
finances, the commercial department and the lit- 
Notwithstanding the depres- 
sion of last year the Knabe house continued to be 
busy to a degree most surprising under the circum- 
stances, and Mr. Keidel necessarily found himself 
constantly at work without cessation, and, further- 
more, suffered the affliction of losing his partner and 
friend. His European vacation is therefore not only 
deserved but essentially demanded, and he will find 
the rest he needs in the society of his family, who 
go with him with the exception of his son Charles 





| Keidel, Jr.. who is one of the active members of 


ence of opinion among members of the trade in refer- | 


ence to the preparations to meet the demands of the 
fall trad The divergence is shown in one extreme, 
which represents a decidedly conservative view, under 
which very little stock will be manufactured ahead, 
and in its contrasting extreme, which demands the 


e. 


production of as many pianos as possible to meet the | 


anticipated business demand. 

No doubt the stock of pianos in jobbing and retail 
houses has reached an exceedingly low ebb,‘lower 
than it has ever been in a decade of years, and yet 
this should not be a cause for an inordinate demand 
this fall. Dealers have during the past year become 
accustomed to the carrying of comparatively low 


the house together with the two sons of the late 
Ernest Knabe—Ernest Knabe, Jr., and Wm. Knabe, 
Jr. Those three young men have now come to the 
front, representing the third and younger generation 
of the house of Knabe. which will be guided by the 
mature judgment of Mr. Charles Keidel in the future 


| growth of the firm. 





Plans are in progress to extend and enlarge the 
Knabe trade more than ever during the approaching 
season. In both the manufacturing and artistic lines 


the house will offer surprises to the many admirers 


of its instruments, and there is no doubt that the 
coming season will find the Knabe piano again in its 
position of prominence in artistic circles in the lead- 
ing musical centres of the country. 


OURIER. 





CHICAGO TRADE 


> 


DINNER. 





{By Telegraph. } 





CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
CHICAGO, June 17, 1894. f 


HE Chicago Music Trade Association held their 
eleventh meeting last evening at the Richelieu 
Hotel. After the usual banquet, which was quite up 
to the standard of this famous hostelry, Mr. E. V. 
Church, the president of this association, called the 
meeting to order and made an able address. 

Mr. James M. Hawxhurtst, the secretary, then read 
the minutes of the preceding meeting, after which 
one of the honored guests, Mr. William E. Wheelock, 
spoke principally on the relations between employers 
Col, Wm. Moore, of Boston, another 
esteemed guest, then spoke on the topic of reminis- 


and employees. 


cences. 
Mr. Henry E. Freund, who was called upon, then 
spoke upon the subject of trade papers. 
Mr. I, N. Camp was then called upon and succeeded 
in creating the first real interest in the meeting by 





offering a resolution that business questions, a sub- 


ject which has lately been tabooed by the Associ- 
ation, should again be introduced at the meetings. 
This subject was discussed, pro and con, by Mr. E. S. 
Conway, Mr. E. A. Potter, Mr. George P. Bent and 
Mr. C. N. Post, but no conclusion was arrived at. 
During the evening Mr. McCormick, the whistler, 
gave a characteristic entertainment. Mr. Emil Lieb- 
ling and Mr. Harrison M. Wild diverted the audience 
with a piano duet and Capt. Jack Crawford wound 
There 
were perhaps 75 people present and the meeting was 
voted a success by those present and did not break 
up until 11 o’clock. A fuller account will be sent you 
JouHN HALL. 


up the evening with his well-known ability. 


for your subsequent issue by mail. 

(A full and complete stenographic report of the 
dinner will be found in our next issue, June 27.— 
Epirors THE MUSICAL COURIER. } 








R. JACOB DOLL and family are now domiciled 

at their pleasant home, Richfield Springs, 

N. Y. Mr. Doll is too active to remain in the country 
and is down to business daily. By the way, the Doll 
| piano under his management is progressing nicely. 
| Everything Mr. Doll touches seems to grow. He is 
| a born developer. 


Mr. Ferdinand Mayer. 
HURSDAY, June 14, was the 5oth anniver- 
sary of Mr. Ferdinand Mayer's birth. With his usual 
| modesty Mr. Mayer said nothing about it to his acquaint- 
co but that did not prevent many of his friends from 
| remembering him. 
| Mr. C. C. Curtiss, president of the Manufacturers’ Piano 
| Company, Chicago, presented Mr. Mayer with a beautiful 
| smoking set of German make, richly mounted in silver, 
| and numerous other presents were received. 
| Mr. Mayer is one of the most widely known men in the 
retail piano trade. Associated with high grade goods and 
in touch with artists, his friends have grown from year to 
year until now they number a goodly host. He isin charge 
of the elegant warerooms of Chickering & Sons on Fifth 
avenue, and the tasteful decorations of the old historical 


hall prove his taste in things artistic. : 

The following telegram was received from Chicago, and 
we join these gentlemen in wishing Mr. Mayer many happy 
| returns of the day : 











CHICAGO, June 14, 1894. 
Ferdinand Mayer, Chickering & Sons, Fifth avenue and Eighteenth 
street, New York: 
Our heartiest congratulations and best wishes for another half cen- 
tury. C.C. Curtiss, Emil Liebling, A. M. Wright, John W. Northrop, 


Joseph Shoninger. 
(Signed) P, J. HEALY. 








The Difference 


BETWEEN 


BEST and NONE BETTER. 


For us toclaim that the Roth & Engle- 
hardt actions are best of all would sound 


just as ridiculous as if our competitors 
made that claim for theirs ; but when we say 
that there are none better than the Roth & 
Englehardt we are repeating what our cus- 


tomers say and what we feel is true. Our 
work and use of the best materials prove 
this. 

ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
Office: 114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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WHERE THE 


NEW STYLES 


© 
BRIGGS PIANOS 


ARE MADE. 
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COUPLE of days passed in the Quaker 
A City last week rather convinced a representative of 
Tue Musicac Courter that business was exceedingly quiet, 
and it may be said for the veracity of the many dealers on 
Chestnut street that without an exception they admitted 
the fact. 
No use trying to analyze the situation and say thus and 


reason. The stagnation in business is attributable 
n different causes and the whole has produced the 





1 


so is the 
to a doze 
present result. 

Philadelphia is a tremendously large manufacturing city, 
and not confined to any one special line, although perhaps 
the steel, iron and carpet industries lead all others. 

Everyone who has taken the painsto keep informed upon 
the steel and iron situation knows that for the past 18 
months strikes and the unsettled condition of the country 
have almost completely paralyzed the operations of the 
rolling mills and factories dependent upon their product. 

One 
which controls an immense plant near Philadelphia and 


of the largest carpet manufacturers in the country 


which is represented in several cities by extensive retail 
and wholesale establishments has made ruinous sacrifices in 
the prices of its product, so we have been informed, in 
order to furnish partial employment to the workman. 

In conversation with an English traveling salesman re- 
presenting one of the largest of the European carpet man- 
ufacturing firms, he said that this firm had made large 
shipments to the different European countries and were 
offering their goods in those markets below what it was 
possible for European manufacturers to produced them at. 

The situation in Philadelphia among the mill operators 
has been appalling. How then is it possible to force busi- 
ness in any commodity—other than the bare necessaries of 
living It hasn’t been in the 
air for at least twelve months back. Some pianos have been 


Talk about selling pianos ? 
sold, butto whom? Why, to the people who have been fortu- 
nate enough to have a steady income not influenced by the 
1 have accumulated a little. 


general depression, and who 

And how have they bought? Why, for cash, and so low 
that a wise merchant allowed the sales to go to his com- 
petitors, because the greater the number of such sales 
made, the quicker the one making them would get out of 


business. The piano merchant on Chestnut street in Phila- 
delphia who can with equanimity look the situation inthe 
face and cheerfully say, ‘‘ It’s a long lane, &c.,” or ‘* There’s 
a good time coming,” or any thing else indicative of a 
pleasant prospect ahead has both a clear conscience and 
good digestion. 

There are some who talk hopefully ; take Mr. F. A. North, 
for instance. We question if anyone ever saw Mr. North 
when he wasn't feeling in pretty good spirits. If the piano 
business was slack the Symphony business was pretty fair ; 
or if the piano and Symphony were both suffering from 
ennui, they are everlastingly hustling things at the fac- 
tory. Mr. North is an optimistic philosopher and an 
exceedingly cheerful man to come in contact with. 

Now George Miller, his co-partner, is somewhat different. 
Mr. Miller looks the ground over carefully, sizes up the 
situation and gets blue, and stays blue until hesells a piano, 
and then there comes the reaction which lasts fully a half 
an hour, drifting gradually back into the slough of despair 
again. But then Mr. Miller looks after the finance, and 
collections have certainly been enough to discourage 
‘* Mark Tapley ” himself. Seriously, we are under the im- 
pression that F. A. North & Co. ang the Lester Piano 
Company are coming as near doing a fair amount of busi- 
ness as any concern in the street, in fact we were so in- 
formed by one of their competitors, and coming from that 


source it was convincmg. 

There are some others who look the situation over and 
have hopes for the not very distant future. Mr. C. J. 
Heppe, of the firm of C. J. Heppe & Son, always carries a 
cheerful countenance and instils a good deal of enjoyment 
into the lives of his more despondent associates. 

There is one thing about the firm of Heppe & Sons— 
their eggs are not in one basket. 

Their side issues are a lucrative part of their business. 
The A®olian has been a source of profit to them, anda 
good large profit,too. The stock of small musical instru- 
ments which they placed on sale in their building some 
months ago ig proving a good investment. Customers are 


attracted t# their store which often results in the sale of a 





piano besides the small instrument. A new venture, the 
Regina, will make another profitable branch to their busi- 
ness. 


Already several hundred of these penny slot musical ma- 
chines have been placed, and the income amounts toa 
pretty bigsum. Thus it will be seen that Mr. Heppe, Sr., 
has something for which to be cheerful. Mr. Florence 
Heppe, the son of the firm, was recently married. The 
| business depression casts no shadow upon the radiant fea- 
| tures of Florence J» 

William G. Fischer, James Bellak’s Sons and George E. 
Dearborn are all well off, have been through several panics 
and have in the long run made money out of the piano 
business. They are interested in solid outside investments 
and are simply waiting, knowing from past experiences 
that sooner or later matters will right themselves. 

Pp. J. Cunningham views the situation soberly. He 
started in business for himself but a few years ago, and 
has been in the manufacturing line only a little over a 
| year. The past twelve months have effected the introduc- 

tion and sale of the Cunningham pianos to the wholesale 
| trade. 

Mr. Cunningham has a strong following in Philadelphia 
and in the past has sold a good many instruments. He 
evidently is not discouraged, for he has secured the services 
of a new superintendent for his factory and has by this 
time probably secured the premises for a new factory 
| building. The deal was about consummated last week and 
| beyond doubt has gone through. The factory will be 
located on one of the principal streets, built of brick, 50x200 
feet, four stories high. Mr. Cunningham is hewing a road 
| for himself and the Cunningham pianos, and will be a 
factor in the trade of Philadelphia. 

George R. Fleming & Co. have suffered during the past 
year more than any concern on the street, not in the depres- 
sion of business alone, but in a combination of circum- 
stances which invariably accumulate when once they get 








started. 

The failure of the house which manufactured their lead- 
ing piano made them a good deal of trouble. The blowing 
up of an ammonia retort in Boothby’s next door, reduced 
their handsome new warerooms to a state of chaos and 
damaged them to the extent of several thousand dollars, 
which to the present time they have been unable to recover; 
| but when there is any business stirring George Fleming 





| gets his share. 
| he will not sell to doubtful customers if he knows it. 


gets caught once inawhile. It happened afew weeks ago 


But he will not sell pianos for nothing, and | 
He | 





| that a party purchased a piano of him and after making a | 


| few payments skipped to New York under an assumed 
| name, taking the piano with him. The services of a de- 
tective were called in and the instrument recovered. Mr. 
Fleming rides the bicycle and is fairly contented with life. 
Jas. G. Ramsdell keeps the gloom of business depression 
out of his every day life by a rather close attention to 


| yachting. He is an enthusiast in this sport, and during the 


summer months enjoys it to the full. 
The 
whether times are dull or not. Hustler G. Farnham is back 
from Europe with schemes enough to keep everyone about 
the establishment stirred up for the next twelve months. 








Notice. 

Copy of advertisements to appear in the 
European edition of THe Musica. Courier, par- 
ticulars about which are given in another col- 
umn, should reach this office at the earliest 
possible date, in order to insure proper classi- 
fication and position. 


Blasius boys are altogether too busy to note | 





FIRE IN DOLCEVILLE. 


Dolgeville, N. Y., June 18, 1894. 
Editors ‘*‘ The Musical Courier :” 

The works of the Dolgeville Woolen 
Company were totally destroyed by fire 
last night. Loss covered fully by insur- 
ance. 

HE Dolgeville Woolen Company was organized 

about two years ago for the manufacture of 

a fine grade of wool cloths to be used in paper mills 

and printing establishments and for bushing in piano 
actions. 

Mr. Hugo Dolge was the president of the company, 
and the stock was owned chiefly by residents of 
Dolgeville. 

The woolen mill building was situated about a mile 
from the centre of the town, and was a frame struc- 
ture. 

The Giese wire mill was very close by, but escaped 
injury. 

The mill will in all probability be rebuilt at once. 

We shall be able to furnish fuller particulars in our 
next issue. 











HE manufacturers of the Schwander action are 
ever ready for ideas of improvement. Although 
they have an action ranking with the highest yet pro- 
duced, they recognize the great demands made by 
eminent artists as regards lightness of touch, and for 
some time have been seeking to perfect a new grand 
action, which shall be in advance of their previous 
successes. They are now announcing that the re- 
sults of their labors have given them an action in 
which friction has been reduced to a minimum, and 
which in every respect exceeds their most sanguine 
expectations. 
ad 
T seems quite remarkable, but our informant as- 
sures us that the McCammon Piano Company, of 
Oneonta, N. Y., are running six days a week and ten 
hours a day. Even better than this, for the men 
have agreed to devote all except fifteen minutes of 
the noon hour to labor as overtime. And said our 
informant, ‘‘We are seventy-five pianos behind 
orders.” Considering the time of year, and the year, 
we reiterate that the record is quite remarkable. 
Well, the McCammon piano deserves the attention 
of dealers, and when that is secured the question of 
sales is limited only toa question of how many they 
can produce. 
Mr. Geo. C. Adams, the traveling representative for 
the McCammon pianos, is spending a few days in 
New York. He will journey South from this point. 


In Town. 

MONG the trade men who have visited New York the 
A past week as well as those who carhe into the office of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER are the following : 

H. M. Cable, vice-president, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. E. Walters, Eastern traveler Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. G. Cone, treasurer, W. W. Kimball Company, Chicago, III, 

Harry Sanders, of Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, Md. 

Chas. Becht, general traveler, Pease Piano Company, NewYork. 

W. A. White, of Estey & Bruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. 

Saml. Bradley, traveler for Yohn Brothers, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Geo. C. Adams, traveler, McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, 

S. S. Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. W. Kimball, Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, Mass 

N. B. Thompson, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. 

Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

Otis Bigelow. Dowagiac, Mich 
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OW T0 GET TRADE. 





UJ NDER this head we expect to give each week 

valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads, published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
No. XXXV. 


papers must be cheap, or the 





Space in the Butte, Mont., 
Sherman Music Company could not profitably use so many 
full page They had another in the ‘‘ Miner” of May 
29. It isa good one. Three sections of solid reading, each 
two columns wide and half page deep, are headed respec- 
tively, ‘‘ Origin and History of the Piano ;” ‘‘ The Piano in 
the Home,” and ‘‘ The Selection of a Piano.” All of them 
are well written and I think caiculated to do much good in 


ads. 


” 


a business way 
The ad. is quite interesting reading. Here is one sec- 
There is material in it for half a dozen good ads. of 


tion 


ordinary size 


THE SELECTION OF A PIANO. 


When a piano is bought the instrument is in- 
tended to supply either the special needs of a pro- 
fessional player, of an expert amateur, of some 
person who desires to practice, or it is destined 
simply as part of the parlor furniture, to be used 
for social purposes as occasion may require. Now 
the question arises: What should guide the pur- 
chaser, who is actuated by one or more of the 
above reasons, in his selection? 

It is self-evident that if the piano is for an artist 
or a highly competent musical amateur it must be 
of the very best. 

For the true musician the piano is something 
more than a mechanical means for acquiring fame 
and fortune ; it is the sympathetic partner of the 
inner life, whose most cherished sentiments and 
deepest emotions it is to express. 

Can we wonder that the greatest artists have 
exercised the most tender care toward this life- 
long companion? 

But the reasons which apply to the artist or 
cultivated amateur for purchasing a first-class in- 
strument apply with even greaterforce tothe per- 
son who is beginning to form a taste for music. 

It is impossible to overestimate the deleterious 
effect of a poor piano—however attractive the case 

-on a beginner. 

If the ear of the student be naturally musical 
the poor piano will be an endless source of dis- 
turbance and torture ; if, on the other hand, the 
musical taste and ear of the beginner be, as yet, 
unformed, what can be imagined more harmful, 
more obstructive to progress than an instrument 
which is very often out of order and out of tune, 
and whose tone resembles that of atin pan when 
struck by a piece of wood ? 

Finally, even if the instrument be desired for 
social purposes only, it should also be of the best ; 
for who does not know the misery of listening or 
singing to a piano of the ‘‘ rattle-trap” order? 
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Here is another ad. from Ann Arbor. I am inclined to 
believe that it would be pretty generally read. It looks 
readable, and itis. It seems perfectly candid and honest 
and is well displayed : 


c Pertinent Points 


FOR 


Piano Purchasers. 


The following points are not original with 
us. They are so full ot truth, however, that 
we reproduce them. They may set you think- 
ing. If any of them strike home and the coat 


fits, put it on. 


No.1. Buy the best, always. Buy ascheaply as 
possible, but do not expect to get a really good thing 
without paying its corresponding price. 

No. 2. The man who thinks he can buy the best 
for the market price of the poorest must get his experi- 
ence, and he pays dearly for it. 

No. 3. ihe man who thinks himself so shrewd 
that he is bound to get a better bargain than anyone 
else isthe one to overreach himself. 


No. 4. The man who cannot endure to pay a fair 
price for the thing he wants wastes his money, buys 
what he does not want and that which does not suit 
his family. 

No. 5. The man who is so suspicious that he de- 
termines to trust no one but himself is the man who 
oftenest gets cheated. 

No. 6. The man who wants the best, but buys 
something which is claimed to be *‘just as good” ata 
lower price, finds after he has paid his money that the 
article is not as good, and if it were it would have sold 
at the price of the best. 

No.7. The man who takes everyone else’s word 
except that of the honorable dealer is the man who 
often pays dearly for the advice that he supposes he 
is obtaining free. 

Now, a word as to ourselves. We can fur- 
nish you with a first-class piano, can give you 
much valuable information, can tell the truth 
about our own instruments and those of our 
competitors ; but we cannot compel our cus- 
tomers to believe us if they are determined not 
to doso. ‘You can lead a hcrse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink.” We want the 
piano business of Washtenaw County. We 
have the stock, the assortment, the buying 
facilities and the se)ling prices, which ought to 
get it. We have the integrity of purpose, the 
broad business methods, which ought to in- 

me confidence. We ask the privilege of 

showing you our line of goods, of quoting 
price and of showing you what inducements 
we can offer to secure your trade. Will you 
see us before you buy? It can do no harm, it 
may do you some good, and we shall fee] that 
at least you are fair minded and willing to be 
convinced. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 


GENERAL MUSIC DEALERS, 


The Weber Piano Company are doing considerable ad- 
vertising in the various magazines. 

Some of the ads. were recently reproduced in Tur Musi- 
cAL Courier and one of them is especially deserving of 
mention. It is the full page representing the baby at the 
piano, playing—drawing out the ‘‘ wonderful Weber tone.” 

This ad. is good—and bad. 

Good for the kind—exceptionally good, but of a kind 
which I do not believe as effective as some others. 

In this ad. the illustration is all there is of it. It is strik- 
ing, amusing, catchy. But will it sell pianos? 

Won't people be very apt to remember the cute little 
figure and forget all about ‘‘the Weber tone”? Wouldn't 
it have been better to make the picture about one-third as 
big and put in around it a good strong argument for the 
piano? 

Pictures do not convince. 

They may make a slight impression, but it takes talk to 
clinch conviction. 

The Weber folks have a good catch phrase in their 
‘* wonderful Weber tone, found only in the Weber,” but it 
should be used as an auxiliary to the ad. and not as the 





whole ad. It has the right ring and it sticks in the mind. 
All it needs is proper treatment to make it very valuable. 
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The Fugue Piano 
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; never disappoints. It has the most 
; musically mellow tone, the easiest, 
: 


; crispest touch and the most accu- 


% rate responsive action that were 


* ever put in a musical instrument. 


; $300 up. 


Cash—payments—rented. 


Want a catalogue? 
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PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 

No. 520,924. Pipe Organ.—Richard W. Jackson. Chester, Ill., assignor 
tothe Jackson Pipe Organ Company, same place. 

No. 520,925. Combination Stop Action for Pipe Organs.—Richard W. 
Jackson, Chester, Ill., assignor to the Jackson Pipe Organ Com- 
pany, same place. 

No. 520,982. Keyboard for Musical Instruments 
New York, N. Y. 

No. 520,989. Piano Action.—Joseph Herrdorger, Paris, France. 

No. 521,109. Harp.—Aldis J. Gery, Dolgeville, and Rudolf Dolge, 
New York, assignors, by mesne assignments, to the C. F. Zim- 


Erik A. Edgren, 





mermann Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
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HOLD THE FORTE 


Pedal down and play the follow- 
ing passage. What a discord! 


Et File 7 
Boat PP oe te 
— —— 
Ped. * Ped. 
Now hold the Phelps Merling 4 
Pedal down and do the same. 
Great Scott! What a difference! . 


"Tis like sunshine after rain. G 
The following factories supply it: i 


Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. § 
A. M. McPhail Co.. Boston. # 
Newby & Evans, New York. 


J. H. PHELPS, SHARON, Wis. 8 
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P. J. Gildemeester, for 


Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Ch 


ckering & Sons. 





——- Wilbemeester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 

















Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 




















Trade Notes. 


—N. H. Bennett has moved his music rooms from Des Moines to 
Illiad, Ia. 


F. G. Gardiner, of Port Hope, Ont., has announced himself as an 
independent candidate for the Dominion Parliament. He hails 
from the right port, at all events. 

-The case against Thomas Blair, the San Francisco piano dealer, 
whoclandestinely removed a piano from the residence of Mrs. Agnes 
Page in East Los Angeles, was called in Justice Seaman’s court June 
1, but was continued until the following Wednesday. Blair is charged 





with grand larceny. He removed the instrument from the house in 
the absence of Mrs. Page, who claims he had no right thereto from the 
fact thata claim against the Page estate had been ordered by the 
court for the amount due on the instrument. Taking this case as an 
example, it looks as though there was but little care exercised in the 
removal of goods purchased and not paid for. Such removals should 
be made only in cases where there is no doubt as to legality.—-Los 
Angeles “ Herald.” 


—William Boyle, a dealer in secondhand pianos at Rochester, N.Y., 
claims that he was drugged and robbed of $140 on the night of June 
6. The money was collected for another man, and the police think 
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that William had been drinking and spent the money himself, as $20 
and a gold watch were found on his person. 

—Mr. R. E. Jackson, of the Emerson Piano Company’s New York 
branch, left Monday last for a stay at Portland, Me., for the purpose 
of regaining his health. 

-Mr. Harry Sanders, of Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, Md., 
passed through New York last Saturday, coming from a visit to the 
Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

—The firm of Whale & Ford, doing business at 247 Commercial 
street, Salem, Ore., has been dissolved, Mr. C. D. Ford retiring. The 


business will be continued by C. A. Whale, and Mr. Ford will branch 
out for himself. 
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Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE 





EF'aRrRRanydD AL Vorery. 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York. 


SLULIZ & BAUER. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York 




















OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO CASES. 


Our Aporess— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kpacn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.?> 


Reccived Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted te be the most Celebrated In- 
Guaranteed for Five Years. 


its of the 5 : 
NEw liwnrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 
(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 
berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
response; large tone; 
solid construction. Only 
best seasoned. material 
used. 





F. X. LECHNER SOHN, 
ESTABLISHED 186s. 
Eisenmannstr, 2. 


MUNICH, GERMANY. 

















ISAAC 1. COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDs, 
420 and 427 East Bighth St., Bast River 
NEW YORK. 














WITH THE NEW | 
Sort STop. 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 


DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, IA N OS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


STRAUCH BROS, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
37 LITTLE WEST 12rx STREET, , New York. 


452 & 454 WEST 13TH STREET, 


THE COLBY PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TE=wD soLLVUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS 


Hartford Diamond Polish Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 












DIAMOND 
POLISH 





Dear Sirs: 
We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
Polish. Yours truly, 






Equally good for Pianos or Organs. ABER ORGAN Co. 
Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1894. 


R. SINGEWALD, ceamany: 
. 3 GERMANY, 
MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 


Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 
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J. Rayner. 
is E purchasing of logs of fancy woods from 
1 


parts of the world very often brings to light 
us souvenirs of centuries ago. J. Rayner, importer of 
ogany, English oaks and other woods, whose ex- 





ensive and lumber yards are located at the foot 
Houston street and the East River, received not long 


e a very valuable log ci English oak taken from Wind- 


saw mills 


Park (Queen's Park). 

t became possible to obtain this log from the fact that a 
was about to be erected on the spot where the tree 

Its dimensions were 5'4 feet in 


vod, and it was cut down. 
eter by 12 feet long and it was known as the English 
»wn oak, and in the opinion of experts was between 1,200 
1,500 years old; 25,000 feet of beautifully figured 
eers were cut from this log. 
From the standpoint of lumber this particular log was of 
surse very valuable, and in connection with sawing it was 
liscovered an interesting relic of centuries ago in the shape 
of an iron spike embedded in the heart of the log. This 
spike was 11 inches long, and from the construction of iY 
used probably as the hinge for a gate, being driven 


the tree when it was quite small and as years accumu- 


was 


ito 

ited the tree overgrew it and completely hid it from view. 
Another quite interesting coincidence in connection with 
the cutting of this log was that it was done on the 
Queen's birthday. 


Regarding the business of J. Rayner, it is one of the 
larvest of its kind in the country. Their specialty is ma- 
hogany and English oak, the selection of which requires 
the services of an expert, whose timeis divided between the 
several countries from which the lumber is procured. 

[heir appliances for handling the immense logs are ingen- 
ous and their mill appointments and machinery are of the 
none 


1 


most modern invention. Their veneers are all sawed, 
their output not only finds its way among the 


shaved, and t 
the veneers of 


piano men, but in all industries requiring 


ancy figured woods. 


A 


trument of the kind used in a band in this country. 


A Drum with a History. 
bass drum with a history is on exhibition 
It is the first in- 
It 


t appeared in Dodworth’s famous military band ata time 


in a Third avenue store in Harlem. 


nrst 


narrow bass drum was the only one known. 


when the long, 
This drum is three feet in diameter and two feet thick. 

It was beaten more than 50 years ago. Behind it played 
lheodore Thomas, Cappa, W. S. Reeves, now the con- 
ductor of Gilmore's band; Charles Rehen, the bandmas- 
ter at West Point; Carl Bergman, D. L. Downing, Mr. 
Liberati, George Weigand and many others. It was pres- 
ent at the inauguration of nine Presidents of the United 
States, Van Buren, Harrison, Polk, Taylor, Buchanan, 


Lincoln, Grant, Garfield and Cleveland ; was beaten in the 


firemen’s riots in Philadelphia, long before the war; was 
in Ford's Theatre, Washington, 
was assassinated, and was played at the Yorktown cen- 
tennial celebration. It served in the regimental bands of 
the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Twenty- | 


when President Lincoln 


second, Fifty-fifth and Seventy-first regiments and the Old 
It figured in parades of the police and volunteer 


9 
~ 


Guard, 
fire departments and in the Central Park concerts for 
years. 

The old drum is a veteran of the battle of Bull Run. 





It 

was heard at the reception to Kossuth and at those given to | 

the Japanese Embassy, to the Prince of Wales, and to the 
It crossed the Niagara Suspension 

Bridge did. sill 

among the volunteer firemen hired it to make his funeral 

It assisted at the serenades to Jenny 


Duke Alexis. 
the 


Grand 


before directors Poole’s friends 


more impressive. 
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Lind, Adelina Patti, Webster, Lincoln, Seward, Grant and 
many other celebrities, and has been a feature in a gala 
celebration of some sort in nearly every prominent city of 
the Union. 

It is very much the worse for wear. The frame is sunk- 
en, and the decorations are almost obliterated. One of the 
heads is blank. On the other are the words, ‘* Dodworth, 
New York,” in glaring black letters. On the framework, in 
scrolls, are the words: ‘‘ Dodworth Cornet Band,” the na- 
tional and State coats of arms, and representations of 
members of the band in red trousers, white coats and bear- 
skin hats. 

At present the big drum is used to supply thunder for a 
play with a storm scene at a Harlem theatre.—‘‘ Sun.” 








An Antique Organ. 

HE members of the Hedding Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Seventeenth street, near First avenue, 
enjoy the distinction of singing every Sunday to the accom- 
paniment of the oldest church organ in New York city. 
The Rev. Alexander McLean, the pastor of the church, and 
Prof. J. H. Brice, the organist, are as proud of the fine tone 

of the instrument as others are of its age. 

Of the history of this famous old organ its owners seem 
to be in doubt. In advertising the 41st anniversary ser- 
vices of the church, which took place recently, the state- 
ment was made that the organ pipes were originally im- 
ported from Holland for a church then situated on Wall 
street. A ‘‘ Recorder” reporter learned from no less an 
authority than Mr. Edward G. Jardine, a son of the maker 
of the instrument, that the pipes were made right here in 
New York city. Mr. Jardine, who is at the head of the 
famous firm of organ manufacturers, also gave the full his- 
tory of the instrument. 

It was built in 1837 by George Jardine, the originator of 
the present firm, and was one of the first fine instruments 
that the young organ maker built. Jardine had recently 
come over from England, where he had learned the trade 
of making organs while at work on some of the finest in- 
struments in England. One of the most famous organs he 
had worked on was that in Westminster Abbey, then one 
of the finest in the world. 

When the old Wall Street Presbyterian Church was 
moved to Jersey City and became the First Presbyterian 
Church of that town, which was away back in 1836 or 1837, 
the members placed an order with the young English 
organmaker fora fine instrument. With the benefit of his 
experience abroad, Jardine built what was then the finest 
organ in this country, and it was exhibited at the Ameri- 
can Institute Fair, where it won the gold medal and 
first prize. While on exhibition there it was played upon 
by Dr. Edward Hodges, then organist of old Trinity Church. 
and one of the finest organists in this country. The in- 
strument received very widespread praise, both for its tone 
and its volume, and was generally acknowledged to be the 
finest in America. 

Soon after the big fair ended the new organ was set up 
in the church over in Jersey City, and became an object of 
considerable attention. While there it was played by 
Greatorex, another famous musician, and the organist of 
Calvary Church, of New York. In 1850 the Jersey City 
church was torn down, and the organ was then sold to the 
Hedding M. E. Church and moved over to its present 
home on East Seventeenth street. About three years ago 
it was moved from the back of that building to its present 
position, over the pulpit, at the north end of the church. 

The instrument itself, according to Mr. Jardine, isa fine 
one, though there have been many finer built since its 
day. It has two rows of keys and thirty stops. In all 
there are over 2,000 pipes, varying in length from 16 feet to 


6 incheslong. Several of the stops, which have since become 
common in fine organs, were first used in this country in this 
instrument. The trumpet, oboe and open diapason stops 
were all used in it for the first time, while the rich tone of 
the instrument was largely due to the fact that Jardine 
made most of the pipes of the same scale as those in the 
famous organ in Westminster Abbey. As in the case of al- 
most all of the other early organs the Hedding Church in- 
strument is still blown by hand power.—*' Recorder.” 


A Row at Santa Barbara. 
H G. TAUNTON, formerly a partner of H. 
» C. E. Spence, doing business under the name of the 
Santa Barbara Music Company, has commenced a suit in 
the Superior Court against A, G. Bartlett and C. G. Bart- 
lett, of Los Angeles, for the sum of $10,000, and against 
W.S Low and A. W. Palmer for the sum of $1,000. He 
alleges that the Bartletts, who commenced suit against the 
company last July, and who issued a writ of attachment to 
recover the sum of $2,253.04 alleged to be due them, knew 
that the firm was not indebted to them in that sum, and 
that A. G. Bartlett swore falsely in making the affidavit 
to procure the writ of attachment. ‘That the suit was com- 
menced maliciously and with intent to ruin the good will 
of the firm, and to deprive them of the privilege of carry- 
ing on the business. That by reason of the commence- 
ment of the suit and the issuance of the writ of attach- 
ment and the retention of the personal property the good 
will of the businessis damaged in the sum of $3,000, and 
that the piaintiff was deprived of the right of doing busi- 
ness for six months, whereby he was damaged in the sum 
of $3,000. 

He prays for judgment against the defendants for the sum 
of $5,000, with interest from July 13, 1893, and for $5,000 
He also alleges 

an 


exemplary damages and for costs of suit. 
that W. S. Low and A. W. Palmer executed 
ing in the sum of $1,000 in order that the defendants might 
procure a writ of attachment, and asks judgment against 
them for the sum of $1,000. B. F. Thomas, Esq., is the at- 
torney for the plaintiff.—Los Angeles *‘ Times.” 


undertak- 


VV ANTED A young man desires a position as superintendent or 
foreman in a piano factory. Is fully conversant with all 
branches of the trade and has served in similar positions in many of 
Can furnish the best of references. Address, 
MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, New York. 
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Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 
SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 
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FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 
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An injunction having been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
Supreme ( rt of the State of New York restraining certain per- 
from fraudulently attempting to appropriate our exclusive 

hts in connection with the name “Hardman”’ as applied to 
ar we desire to say that we shall continue the policy begun 


















application for the injunction referred to and shall immedi- 
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ELARDMAN, PWPECEHE k& CoO.., 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 
CHICAGO. LONDON. 








ately prosecute, tothe full extent of the law, any and all persons buy- 
ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, conflict 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby with our 
exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “ Hardman” 
as applied to pianos. We have instructed our attorneys to begin 
such prosecution immediately should occasion require. 


DAAanuracturers. 








MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 














OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
CHICAGO, June 16, 1894. | 


ASHINGTON IRVING once wrote a highly 

interesting article on a pair of disappearing coat 

tails. A celebrated college professor once compelled his 

graduating class to write their theses upon the subject of 

the salt box. It requires quite a vivid imagination to be able 

to succeed in making a highly entertaining article to the 
trade out of no interesting items. 

It is coming to the time of the year now when even the 
subject of business is almost an unpleasant one to dwell 
on. If the present summer continues on during its entirety 
as it has begun Chicago is liable to lose its reputation as a 
watering place. The respected meteorologist of this city, 
however, a few days ago somewhat soothed the anxious 
Chicagoans who are suffering under the anusual stress of 
weather by furnishing them with the information that this 
city was the only cool place in the United States of 
America. 

The annual exodus of the members of the trade who have 
the good fortune to own their own summer houses on some 
of the numerous lakes in Wisconsin, which take the place 
of the Easterner’s Saratoga and Long Branch, has already 
commenced. Their families have been moved to their re- 
spective resorts, and those dealers who have not as yet se- 
cured places of retreat for themselves and their families 
during the heated term are determining that out of the 
profits of their first year's really good business they will also 
secure the same accommodations for themselves as are now 
enjoyed by their more fortunate brethren. The hot weather 
may have something to do with this resolution on the princi- 
ple of : 

‘* When the devil was sick,” etc. 
The Auction. 

If business was in its ordinary state and the weather in 
its normal condition, the probabilities are that the auction 
sale of second-hand Chickering pianos which is now going 
onin this city at the Chickering warerooms would be 
largely attended by the dealers themselves. At the first 
sale on Friday morning there were present only two parties 
who are engaged in selling pianos in this city, and only one 
of these gentlemen offered any bids. 

Although this sale has been well advertised there were 
present on the first morning not over twenty people, and 
only five pianos were disposed of, at prices ranging from 
$175 up to $275, which, considering that some of them were 
quite ancient instruments, was quite a price for them. 

In the afternoon of the same day, which was Friday, the 
attendance being exceedingly limited, the proceedings did 
not begin until late, and on account of the lack of custom- 
ers the auction was closed at about 3 o'clock. Inthe mean- 
time, however, one rather old style grand, but in fine con- 
dition, brought the sum of $325. Anothersmall grand, and 
to all intents and purposes an entirely new one, was sold 
for $405, which, considering the prices that grands brought 
recently in the city of New York at an auction sale, must be 
considered very satisfactory. 

With his usual good luck Mr. J. V. Steger bought the 
last upright, which was sold at an exceedingly low price. 
This, however, was the last deal of the day, and the 
auctioneer announced that the sale would continue at 10 
o'clock Saturday morning. Not over ten pianos were sold 
at the first day's proceedings. 

Saturday morning there were not enough people present 
to warrant the sale of any pianos at all, and there was 
therefore an announcement by Mr. H. C. O'Neil, who was 
the regular auctioneer for the occasion, that an adjourn- 
ment would be taken until 1 o’clock in the afternoon, a 
1 o'clock the sale was again adjourned until 2:15, at 
which time it looked as though there would be no sale at 
all for the day. 

Mr. Chas. H. Eddy, of Chickering & Sons, has been here 
watching the proceedings closely and acknowledges that 
so far as the number of instruments which have so far been 
disposed of is concerned the sale is a failure. 

The sale was stopped at about 3 o'clock Saturday after- 
noon. All together the number of instruments sold was 
only 14. There was no demand for grands, and the only 
one sold to-day was an old second-hand Hallet & Davis, 
which was bought by Mr. J. V. Steger at a low price. This 
finishes the Chickering auction sale, and the difficulty of 
disposing of any large number of instruments at auction in 
this city at the present time has been emphasized by the 
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limited number of pianos that have been sold and the small 
number of people who attended the sale. 


Still a Favorite. 

Mr. J. O. Twichell, who has been the representative of 
the Briggs piano in this city for many years, has been one 
of the successful dealers here. We mean by that that he 
has been extraordinarily successful, for it cannot be said 
that any of them have been unsuccessful, with the ex- 
ception of a few ill advised ventures, For many years the 
Briggs piano has been Mr. Twichell’s leading instrument, 
and it still remains a favorite with him and his salesmen. 


An Extensive Traveler. 

Mr. J: H. Thomas, the representative of Hamilton S. 
Gordon, of New York city, was in town this week. Mr. 
Thomas is a very busy man, being the sole representative 
of an extensive concern, and having not only pianos but 
music books to handle, and the whole of the United States 
to cover. Mr. Gordon has just returned from an extensive 
Southern trip, and is now on a Western tour, which will 
occupy his time until about the middle of July. 


Those Anderson Farmers. 

Last week we published an article from the ‘‘ Herald” in 
regard to two gentlemen at or near Anderson, Ind., who 
were said to have been takenin by sharpers. In relation to 
the matter, we have received the following letter from the 
gentleman who sold them the goods. Hereafter Mr. Jones 
will handle the line of goods represented by the Chicker- 
ing, Chase Brothers Company of this city. 

CHICAGO, II, June 14, 1894. 
Ur. John E:. Hall, 22% Wabash avenue, Chicago, 111.: 

DEAR SIR—I wish to say that the piece published in Tut 
COURIER, originating from sales of two pianos in Madison County, 
Ind., by myselfto H. Garetson and William A. Swindle is falsely 
represented, and I would respectfully ask of you 
tive of THe MUSICAL COURIER 

There is no truth in said publication; there was not, neither has 


MUSICAL 


the representa- 
to correct the same. 


any cause given for any arrests; the 
matter was a wherein the 
signed and gave an order to my agent for a piano, such as shown 
in the catalogue, for which they agreed to pay $450. The 
few days later they 


there been any arrest made, or 
straight business transaction, parties 
them 
pianos were subsequently delivered, and a 
executed and gave their notes for the payment of said pianos, at the 
same time signing a recommendation of the piano, together witha 
statement of the entire transaction, which reads as follows: 

“ Whereas on the 11th day of May, 1894, 1 signed and gave an order 
for one piano, style No. 3, for which I agreed to pay $450; the piano 
was subsequently delivered to me at my residence on May 16, 1894, 
and is as recommended and inevery way satisfactory to me; in con- 
sequence thereof I this 17th day of May, 1804, execute my note for 
$450 and give itin payment for said piano.” Twosuch papers as 
this were signed by them, they retained one, the other I hold. 

If any dissatisfaction since I saw the parties has arisen, it has been 
incurred through local influence. Both parties have arranged to pay 
their notes this week. Respectfully yours, E. E. JONEs. 

Having visited the parties at Anderson’s and talked with them per- 
sonally,| know the above statement to be true as told me by the 
parties to whom pianos were sold. R. A. WADE, Attorney-at-Law. 


Rode a Wheel to New York. 

Young Harry Truax, formerly a noted soprano soloist 
and son of Mr. D. A. Truax, who has for so many years 
been connected with the Mason & Hamlin concern in this 
city, recently rode from this city to New York on a wheel—a 
distance by the route he took of 1,045 miles. On account 
of encountering rain storms nearly every day, and the 
roads being very bad, and being ill two days on the route, 
it consumed about 11 days’ time. 

Young Mr. Truax is, it is now said, developing a baritone 
voice, and as there is very much talent in the family he is 
more than likely to make a success of the undertaking. 
This was Mr. Truax’s first attempt at long distance riding, 
but short distances like 100 miles he has frequently cov- 
ered in a day. 

Another Assault. 

Not long ago, we had occasion to mention the unfortunate 
killing of a musician on the north side. This week we have 
torecorda very serious assault on another musician on the 
west side of the city. Mr. Emil Hartman is the name of 
the west side music teacher who was assaulted. He is said 
to be quite an elderly man, who bears an excellent reputa- 
tion, and teaches in some of the best families on the west 
side. Mr. Hartman is in the St. Elizabeth Hospital, and the 
following is the description of the assault, which appeared 
in the daily papers. 

Saturday evening he attended a celebration near Wicker Park, and 
in returning home got off a Milwaukee avenue cable train at Union 
street. He started to walk south toward hishome. When opposite 
an alley three men sprang upon him, and one of them struck him on 
the temple with a weapon. The blow made him unconscious, and he 
remembered nothing until last night at the hospital. 

When the police found Hartman his pockets were rifled, and he 
was evidently so weak from loss of blood that he would have been 
unable to stand had he been conscious. The appearance of the cut 
on Hartman’s temple and the great amount of blood that had flowed 
from it led the police to believe his skull was fractured. They did 
not expect him to live until the hospitai was reached. Both Hart- 
man and the police are of the opinion that when the robbers realized 
that their véetim was seriously injured they carried him to the tracks 
in order to convey the impression that he had been struck by a pass- 
‘The car on which Hartman was found was part of a train 
It is thought the robbers 


ing train. 
that was to leave the yards an hour later. 
placed Hartman on the car thinking he would not be discovered until 
the train was out of the city. 
Two Marriages. 
Miss Eva Kimball, the niece of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Kimball, was married Thursday evening to Mr. Warren 
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Metcalf Salisbury at the family residence, 1801 Prairie 
avenue. This residence by the way is said to be one of 
the most elegant of the many beautiful Prairie avenue 
houses. 

As announced previously in this paper, Mr. William Car- 
penter Camp was married on Thursday to Miss Edith 
Schuyler, and the happy pair have taken their departure 
for a long tour through the East. 

Perhaps the Last Time. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the World's Columbian 
Exposition, was held yesterday for the purpose of electing 
directors, Nearly the whole of the old board were re-elect- 
ed. Mr. Isaac N. Camp was one of the re-elected directors. 

Personal. 

Mr. Hugo Sohmer, of Messrs Sohmer & Co., of New 
York city, made his appearance in the city yesterday morn- 
ing. Asis now pretty well known. Mr. Sohmer was the victim 
of a ‘‘ wash out” which detained him about a week in a lit- 
tle town in Idaho. Mr. Sohmer, however, had the pleas- 
ure to be traveling with Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, who was 
also detained with Mr. Sohmer. 

Major C. F. Howes is again in the city. We think he 
has some schemes on his mind which will advance the in- 
terests of the Hallet & Davis piano, by which it would ap- 
pear that the house is not satisfied with the fine reputation 
which the piano has in this vicinity, but is still willing to 
make it better. 

Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock, of New York city, is paying a 
visit to the Manufacturers’ Piano Company. 

Mr. Leon E. Chase recently returned from his long ex- 
tended visit to the South, which was principally spent in 
Mexico. Mr. Chase returns in excellent health and 
spirits, and is prepared to put all his energies into the 
business of Chase Brothers’ Piano Company again. 

Mr. W H. Baker, a brother of Mr. Baker, of the Lyon & 
Healy house, and who has been connected with the con- 
cern for quite a number of years (14, we think), has left the 
old house and accepted a position with Mason & Hamlin's 
branch store in this city. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Sheet Music Board of Trade. 


HE annual meeting of the Sheet Music 
Board of Trade closed its sessions last Tuesday, June 
12, with a banquet at the Gilsey House. 

No business of importance was transacted, except the ac- 
ceptance of the resignations of the John Church Company 
and the S. Brainard’s Sons Company from membership 
Neither company gave any explanation or reason for re- . 
signing from the board. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, John C. Haynes, of the Oliver Ditson Company, 
of Boston ; vice-president, Charles B. Bailey, of John F. 
Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C., and secretary and treas- 
urer, Nelson Griggs, of Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 

It is generally believed that the resignation of the two 
influential houses who withdraw signifies a cut in the prices 
of sheet music and music books. 


—W. P. Owen has opened a music store at Joplin, Nev. 

The Hobbie Music Company, Lynchburg, Va., has moved to 704 
Main street. 

Compton & Osgood will open a music store at 5 Central Block, 
Lockport, N. Y 

R. S. Patterson, of Port Huron, Mich., 
ship his son, Jesse D. Patterson, and David McTaggart. 
firm name will be R. S. Patterson & Co, 

In the divorce suit of M. C. Johnson against A. A. Johnson, in 
which plaintiff asks for a divorce on the ground of desertion and 
neglect, Judge Ogden intimated that he would deny the divorce, but 
that he would grant maintenance for the wife and children. The 
court held that the proceeding for divorce had been prematurely 
brought, as Johnson had left his wife within the year last past at 
Los Angeles, where she had gone to sell curios or baskets of wild 
flowers 

Mrs. Clara Foltz appeared for plaintiff. Johnson is a piano dealer, 
selling instruments about the country on instalments. 

The case was taken under advisement by Judge Ogden 
cisco ** Bulletin. ”’ 
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men. 


has admitted to partner- 
The new 


San Fran- 


At once for the road—a couple of good piano sales- 
None but tiptop men need correspond. Address with 
references “‘ Music House,” care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union 
square, New York. 

SHE 
4 one of the largest houses inthe country desires position Sep- 
tember 1. A practical stock-keeper, a retail salesman of large ex- 
perience, anadept at cataloguing, a general all-around man of energy 
and ability, with best of references. Address “‘ American,” care 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





* MUSIC and book man of fifteen years’ experience with 





“Eclipse Music Stand Leaf Turner,’ 


rhe only practical Leaf Turner for 


oe in 

— ;' | —_ #/ turning sheet music while playing 
Easily placed upon Pianos or 
Organs An absolute necessity 


for musicians. Send for circulars 
Patent applied for 


Price, $2.50. 
MUSIC LEAF TURNER CO., 
5 Dey Sr. & 187 Broapway, 
NEW YORK CITY 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 








WATERLOO ORCAN CO,, Witerioo, Bt. 


ee 





We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 
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issue is an illustration of the new fac- 


N this 
tory of Ludwig & Co., 968,970 and 972 Southern Boule 


ird Over 


a year ago the development of this firm's 


siness necessitated the construction of a factory with | 


4 | 
ents of their growing business. Ever since the establish 


t of this concern, their business has been on the in 
ise. They report that they never had a dull season 


had a time when there was not unfilled 
their boo 


ations bear them out in these assertions. 


ile room for present needs as well as the future require- 


orders on 
:s, and to the observer of things in the trade, all 


When the house was established it was the aim of every- 


ne connected with 


ve thorough satisfaction. 


it to produce pianos that would sell and | 
Perhaps the aims that actu- | 


ited the house are best set forth in their introduction to their 


atalogue 


We herewith to the 
A\lthoug 


of the 


ike pleasure in submitting 


neral illustrated catalogue h not so voluminous and 


ntious in appearance as th majority of our « 


ose 


trade and public 


ompeti- 
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| latch or spring on the upper edge. 


THH MUSICAL COURIER. 


One of the innovations they have adopted and patented 
is their music holder attached to the instrument. 

The invention consists of an arrangement of a series 
of pockets upon the inner surface of the bottom frame 
of an upright piano, for the reception and keeping of 
sheet music, utilizing hitherto waste space. The said 
frame is fastened by hinges on its lower edge to the cas- 
ing of the piano, and when closed is held in place by a 
When swung forward 
for the purpose of putting in or taking out music, the frame 
is supported in a slanting position by cords attached to its 
sides and the key bed of the piano, thus rendering easy 
access to the music holder. 

This innovation is attached to their Style 4. Thisstyle is 
a particularly beautiful one, with handsomely ornamented 
case; full iron frame, carved trusses, engraved panels 
aud patent muffler stop. 

All of their styles are what may be called good sellers. 

There are the elements of stability and honest workman- 
ship about them that appeal so forcibly to the eye that a 











New 


FActTory 


ors, it contains nevertheless all the information actually required 


for the selection of a piano, we having intentionally omitted matter 


of an unimportant and confusing nature, Our experience as practi- 


cal pianomakerfs covers a period of many years, both members being 


thoroughly competent i 


unlike 


rkman’s bench, and 


While 


graduates from the wo 


every department of manufacture we, many 


makers, do not aspire to produce the greatest number of pianos in a 
certain space of time, or to gain by broadcast advertisements and 
sundry costly methods the “highest reputation in the land,” it shall 
t onstant aim to manufacture instruments not only absolutely 

le in material and workmanship, but also up to the standard 





iusically and artistically, such as will pass creditably a most critical 


test, and earn for us the good will and recommendation of our pa- 
trons. Personal superintendence of our establishment by the mem- 
bers of the firm insures the accomplishment of this object, and it 
wili furthermore, together with the employment of the latest labor- 
aving machinery and the reduction of current expenses to a mini- 
mum, enable us to keep pace with the competition in point of prices. 
We shall give the fullest value for money received in every instance, 
and prove ourselves deserving of confidence by strict attention to 
yusiness generally 


These lines thus laid down have been strictly adhered to, 
and from present indications have brought about success. 
To these lines the firm announce their intention of sticking. 

Karly last spring foundations were dug for their new fac- 
A short time ago 
the factory was completed and was immediately occupied. 


tory, and building at once commenced. 


At present Ludwig & Co. are about settled in their new 
manufacturing home, which has been admirably planned. 
The building is 89 feet front, having a depth of 155 feet. 
It is three stories in height, with a basement running under 
The walls have been planned to add 
several more stories, as additional space may be required. 
As one enters the factory from the centre door, there be- 
ing three on the front, one passes the office, a plain, unpre- 
tentious little room, and is at once in the centre of the 


the entire building. 


factory. ‘The floors are laid out as in aimost every other 
factory, although Ludwig & Co. have several new and 
handy devices for economizing labor. 

The most noteworthy thing about this factory is the care 
Nothing that 

soth mem- 
bers of the firm can be found in their working clothes ac- 
This 
firm gives athorough and searching investigation to every 
piano before it is boxed and shipped. 
why they do not have instruments returned. 

In manufacturing they are constantly on the lookout for 
innovations with merit whose adoption will add to the 
value of their instruments. 


given to every portion of piano production 
is not just right must pass until it is just right. 


tively engaged in seeing that everything is just so. 


This is the reason 
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other } 





customer is at once attracted. The action shows a nicety 
of adjustment that proves good workmanship 
In a testimonial received from the late George W. Mor- 
gan, he said 
219 WEsT THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, } 
NEW YORK, March 2, 1891. 5 
Vesss 
GENTLEMEN 
the manufacturing of upright pianos. 
The tone is remarkably fine, and the touch and regulating of those 
Wishing you 


Ludwig & Co 
I congiatulate you on the progress you have made in 


I tried on Thursday last I cannot speak too highly of. 
success with all sincerity, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 

GEO. W. MORGAN. 

One of the largest dealers in the country, Lyon & Healy, 

Chicago, are selling a great many of the pianos of Ludwig 

& Co.’s manufacture, and the interest the firm shows in 

written communications in the development of the Ludwig 

piano evinces the value they place upon it as an instru- 

ment of coming prominence. They are now making 

twenty-four pianos a week, with orders for a month ahead. 








The New York Autoharp Club. 
N Friday evening last the members of the 
New York Autoharp Club, with their friends, cele- 
brated the closing of their first season. The entertainment 
was held in the handsomely furnished club rooms at 38 
East Nineteenth street, and was participated in by some 
fifty people. It wasa stag party, or ‘‘smoker” rather is 
its up to date appellation. Mr. Leslie who is playing an 
engagment at Proctor’s, was a guest of the club, and clever- 
ly rendered some humorous songs. Mr. Norton's banjo 
playing was highly appreciated. Mr. Herrmanson, the 
leader of the Autoharp Orchestra, and Mr. Louis Melcher, 
the conservatory instructor on that instructor on that instru. 
ment, played several selections for violin and autoharp. 

The entire orchestra participated in the program with 
special compositions arranged for their playing. Suitable 
refreshment added to the hilarity of the occasion., 

It was a matter of congratulation from all present to the 
management of the New York Autoharp Club at the very 
creditable showing made in so short a time. It must be 
taken into consideration that the organization of a club for 
the development of the autoharp as an instrument is of very 
recent origin; in fact the instrument itself, until.a few 
months ago, had not been sufficiently developed to make 





bining several instruments for the rendering of part or 
orchestral music. 

When the ownership of the autoharp business changed 
hands, about a year and a half ago, it came into the posses- 
sion of those who foresaw its future as a musical instru- 
ment by and what its early history and probabilities would 
seem to warrant, and with this object in view and under 
the hands of musicians and mechanics the autoharp has 
undergone a quite remarkable evolution. The proof of this 
was in evidence on Friday evening. : 

As before remarked, the work of the Autoharp Club and 
the improved autoharp elicited expressions of pleasure and 
congratulations from all present. 

The next season's work of the club will begin about 
September 1. 


Those Automatic Suits. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
W* beg to inform you that Vice-Chancellor 
Greene, of New Jersey, has just dismissed the suit 
for infringement brought by Mr. Hupfeld against the Auto- 
maton Piano Company. 

The suit against Hupfeld for infringement of the patents 
of the Automaton Piano Company will be pushed to the 
utmost extent of the law. 

Further comment is unnecessary. 

Respectfully, A. B. DE FREEcE 
Temporary Receiver. 
By Emil Klaber. 


Behning Piano Company. 
EHNING & SONS. ceasing to exist with the 
auction of a few weeks ago, whereby their affairs 
were wound up, the Behning Piano Company, of New 
York, has been formed and incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York with a capital of $20,000, having for 
directors Messrs. Philip Wendland, Mortimer C. Hewlett 
and Emil Wendland, all of New York city, and Mr. Henry 
and Mr. Gustave Behning. The only member of the old 
firm absent is the elder Behning, the father of Henry and 
Gustave. 

Immediately upon the completion of the auction sale Mr. 
Henry Behning, Jr., and his brother decided that the name 
of Behning was too valuable to be lost, and set about or- 
ganizing the present stock company. As soon as it was 
learned that the Behning piano would be made in the 
future, the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company offered 
their vacant factory premises at Stamford, Conn., to the 

Sehnings. 

These premises were carefully investigated and the con- 
clusion reacned that although the factory premises would 
be in many ways desirable, the effect of moving from New 
York would be detrimental to the future of the piano; 
hence the offer was refused. On looking around for a de- 
sirable factory for the manufacture of the future Behning 
piano the unoceupied portion of the old Roosevelt organ 
factory promised much. On investigation the premises 
were deemed to be satisfactory, and the ground floor of one 
half of the large building was rented. 

The part thus secured is on the corner of 182d street 
fronting on Park avenue. It is large and commodious and 
presents rather a unique appearance inthe interior when 
one sees that the whole factory is on one floor. From this fac- 
tory Messrs. Henry Behning, Jr. and Gustave Behning ex- 
pect soon toship finished product, as much was bought in 
during the auction sale. 

Mr. Henry Behning, Jr., as well as his brother, has 
labored under adverse conditions for several years, earning 
praise from his friends for the way he manfully fought bad 
affairs not of his doing. His success in the new overture 
is expected, and a hearty support will be given him by all 
friends of the house who love honesty of purpose. 


Later. 
The election of officers of the Behning Piano Company 
will occur to-morrow. 
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CONCERNING THE FILING OF 
CERTIFICATES BY STOCK 


COMPANIES. 


> 


N our issue of the 18th inst. on page 29 appeared 
the following article : 
File Your Certificate. 


Under the Corporation Laws of this State, a foreign corporation, if 
it desires to have a legal standing here, must file a certificate of its 
corporation in the office of Secretary of State at Albany, and failing 
to do soit cannot be recognized here before the law as a corporate or 
living body. 

The Pratt, Read concern, of Connecticut, a “foreign” body, insti- 
tuted legal proceedings against N. J. Haines, Sr., and secured a 
judgment of 660 odd dollars against him. The judgment was shown 
to be null and was vacated because the Connecticut concern had 
failed to file its certificate at Albany. 

In fact the new laws of this State on corporations make it more 
difficult than it has heretofore been for foreign corporations doing 
business here to take advantage of the fact that they are “ foreign”’ 
because incorporated in another State. Of course this does not ap- 
ply tothe case of Pratt, Read & Co., which is a Connecticut corpora- 
tion, but to New York concerns incorporated for certain conveniences, 
such as taxes, &c., in “ foreign”’ or adjoining States; but, as has re- 
cently been demonstrated, this method of incorporating has its 
serious drawbacks. 


This statement of our understanding of the law in 
such cases has brought out the following letter from 
Messrs. Pratt, Read & Co.: 

DEEP RIVER, Conn., June 14, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

There is an item on page 29, in your issue of June 13, headed “ File 
Your Certificate,” which may mislead Mr. Frank L. 
Hall, of DeForest Brothers, 62 William street, or Mr. Thorn, in the 
same office, would prubably give you the facts as to vacating the 
We under- 


your readers. 


judgment entered in our favor against Haines Brothers, 
stand that the judgment was entered on the supposed failure of Haines 
Brothers to serve an answer, but that just after it was entered an an- 
swer, which had been served by mail, and lost in the mail, turned up, 
and our attorneys thereupon had the judgment vacated, on their own 
application, and Haines Brothers paid our claim. The answer, we un- 
derstand, alleged that this company had not filed a certificate required 
by law; but the issue raised by that answer has not been passed upon 
by the court. Asa matter of fact, we understand that the weight of au- 
athority is against the application of the statute in question to foreign 
corporations maintaining no office in New York city ; and therefore 


the statute would not apply to Pratt, Read & Co. This would proba- 


bly be an interesting question to your readers, and you doubtless 
would prefer not to state as law what is probably not the law. 

This letter 1s not for publication. If you touch upon the legal point 
in any subsequent issue, please do not say that we have called your 


attention to the matter. Yours truly, 


PRATT, READ & Co, 
Geo. S. Cheny, Treasurer. 

In order therefore that the case may be fully 
understood by them and by others of our readers who 
may be interested in the matter we append transcript 
of that section of the law in such cases, from Chap- 
ter 687, Laws of 1892. 

We are informed that no final decision has as yet 
been rendered under this section ; but this is the way 
it stands, and it is just as well that everyone should 
be acquainted with the facts as they exist. 

Sec. 15.—Cerrivicare or Auruoriry OF A ForeiGn Cor- 
PORATION. 

No foreign stock corporation other than a monied cor- 
poration shall do business in this State without having first 
procured from the Secretary of State a certificate that it 
has complied with all the requirements of law to authorize 
it to do business in this State, and that the business of the 
corporation to be carried on in this State is such as may be 
lawfully carried on by a corporation incorporated under 
the laws of this State for such or similar business, or if 
more than one kind of business by two or more corpora- 
tions so incorporated for such kinds of business respectively. 
The Secretary of State shall deliver such certificate to 
every such corporation so complying with the requirements 
of law. No such corporation now doing business in this 
State shall do business herein after December 31, 1892, 
without having procured such certificate from the Secre- 
tary of State, but any lawful contract previously made by 
the corporation may be performed and enforced within the 
State subsequent to such date. No foreign stock corpora- 
tion doing business in this State without such certificate 
shall maintain any action in this State upon any contract 
made by it in this State until it shall have procured such 
certificate. 

Sec. 16. Proor to Be Firtp Berore GrantinGc CErTIFI- 
CATE. 

Before granting such certificate the Secretary of State 
shall require every such foreign corporation to file in his 
office a sworn copy of its charter or certificate of incorpora- 
tion, and a statement under its corporate seal, particularly 
setting forth the business or objects of the corporation 
which it is engaged in carrying on, or which it proposes to 
carry on within the State, and a place within the State, 
which is to be its principal place of business, and designat- 
ing in the manner described in the Code of Civil Procedure 
a person upon whom process against the corporation may 
be served within the State. 

The person so designated must have an office or place of 
business at the place where such corporation is to have its 
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principal place of business within the State. Such desig- 
nation shall continue in force until revoked by an instru- 
ment in writing, designating in like manner some other 
person upon whom process against the corporation may be 
served in this State. 

If the person so designated dies or removes from the 
place where the corporation has its principal place of busi- 
ness within the State, and the corporation does not within 
30 days after such death or removal designate in like man- 
ner another person upon whom process against it may be 
served within the State, the Secretary of State may re- 
voke the authority of the corporation to do business 
within the State, and process against the corporation in an 
action upon any liability incurred within this State before 
such revocation may, after such death or removal and be- 
fore another designation is made, be served upon the Sec- 
retary of State. At the time of such service the plaintiff 
shall pay to the Secretary of State $2, to be included in his 
taxable costs and disbursements, and the Secretary of State 
shall forthwith mail a copy of such notice to such corpora- 
tion, if its address or the address of any officer thereof is 
known to him. 





M. L. Munger. 











OTICE by telegram was received in this city 
on Saturday of the death of Mr. M. L. Munger, of 
Macon, Ga., on Friday, June 15. 

Mr. Munger has been a dealer in musical instruments 
for many years and was also identified with the musical 
interests of Macon. 

Behr Brothers & Co. 
HE officers of the Behr Brothers & Co. have 
been elected and are as follows: Henry Behr, presi- 
dent and treasurer ; Edward Behr, vice-president; Chas. 
H. Burchard, secretary. 

Mr. Edward Behr is on a short preliminary trip, Mr. 
Horace F. Brown is getting ready to go out after July 1 
and the rest of their plans are not ready for publication. 





An Undesirable Customer. 

CCORDING to the Buffalo, N. Y., “ Express,” 
George F. Hedge, of that place, after hedging a 
couple of times in a piano deal, which has been touched 
upon as it came before the courts, has been beaten again. 
Just how much money Mr. Hedge is going to spend in 
fighting this case we don’t of course know, but it would 
seem tous that he could spend it to better advantage in the 
daily papers of his city in good advertising. The names 
of the makes of the various pianos have not been made pub- 
lic in the daily prints, but the ‘‘ Express” has this account 

of the last or rather latest trial of the case: 





Proprietor M. S. Robinson, of the late Musée-Theatre, yesterday 
won his second victory over George F. Hedge, the music man, in a 
long pending litigation in the Supreme Court, concerning the piano 
which three summers ago thumped out discord from the orchestra 
stall of this place of amusement. In that summer the piano dealer 
offered to replace Manager Robinson's piano with one which it was 
promised would give better satisfaction. Accordingly the plaintiff 
and defendant swapped. After a few days’ trial it was discovered, 
it is alleged, that the second piano, which was a second-hand instru- 
ment, was not so good as the first one. 

Then an agreement was made by which the theatrical man prom- 
ised to pay Mr. Hedge $150 if he would make another exchange and 
put in a piano which would bea piano. Piano No. 3 was then brought 
to Wonderland and used for some time. 
ecrable music, where the others had emitted sounds that were toler- 
able, and Mr. Robinson demanded his original piano back. The 
plaintiff said that he could not comply with this request, as he had 
disposed of it, and demanded the $150. The manager finally refused 
to pay the sum, asserting that he had agreed to pay the money on 


This, however, made ex 


condition the last piano was satisfactory. 

The plaintiff then began suit in the Municipal Court, where a ver- 
dict of no cause of action was returned in 1892. The trial concluded 
yesterday after two days’ hearing was an appeal, and the Superior 
Court jury brought in the same verdict. 


Assignment. 
RANZ WALDECKER & CO., dealers in mu- 
sic, at Washington, D. C., recorded an assignment 
June 9 for the benefit of creditors. The assets of the firm, 
consisting of the stock and fixtures of the store at 719 
Seventh street, amount to $17,508, while the liabilities are 
stated at $1,939. 


—J. F. Huner will establish a piano factory at West Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Mr. Chas. Becht, of the Pease Piano Company, has returned to 
New York from a successful New England trip. 

W. R. Scott, of Youngstown, Ohio, has sold a half interest in his 
business to G. L. Jones, an old employé. The new firm will be known 
as Scott & Jones. 

~The Jacksonville, Fla., “Times-Union” says that Mr. 
Bradnack, fepresenting Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, is 
visiting that city with a view to opening up an L. & B. branch there 


Geo. 


Mr. R. S. Fringer, formerly with Lyon & Healy, and late of the 
firm of Schomberg & Fringer, at San José, Cal., has purchased Mr. 
in the concern, and is continuing the business 
by himself at 36 South First street. His line includes Weber, Emer- 
son and Estey pianos and the Story & Clark organs. Mr. Schom- 
berg will manufacture and repair pianos at Los Gatos, Cal., taking 
asa partner F. M,. Jackson. 


Schomberg’s interest 








EUROPEAN EDITION 


OF 


The Musical Courier. 


> — 


HE one European Edition of THE MUSICAL 
| Courter to be published as a London paper will 
be incorporated in one of our regular August num- 
bers and distributed in that manner ail over the 
United States BESIDES the distribution it will receive 
as a London paper. Hence advertising in it will 
cover substantially the whole Globe. It will reach 
the readers in all parts of the various continents in 
time for the fall trade. 








HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 
Vv 


S. 


* W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


The Metzerott Case. 





HE story leading up to the Hardman, Peck 

& Co. v. W. W. Kimball Company suit has never been 
published. Hardman, Peck & Co. are very much averse 
to giving out information regarding any lawsuit they may 
be engaged in. Carrying out this policy, they have here- 
tofore refused to be interviewed on the merits of their 
present suit against the Metzerotts, of Washington, and the 
W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, which suit was 
brought for the purpose of obtaining possession of piano 
leases that Hardman, Peck & Co. claim as their own prop- 
erty. 

Breaking from this policy because of the numerous in- 
correct reports, as Hardman, Peck & Co. say, regarding 
this matter, Mr. Wm. Dalliba Dutton, speaking for Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. to a representative of THr Musica 
Courter, said last Monday : 

‘‘ As I have repeatedly told you we do not like to speak 
of matters which we are seeking to have settled by court 
decisions. We think it unwise to have any newspaper con- 
troversy over matters of legal import. But on account of 
numerous misstatements I will tell you of the occurrences 
leading up to our present suit against the Metzerotts of 
Washington, and the W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago. 

‘In November of 1892 Metzerott & Co., of Washington, 
were owing us between $26,000 and $30,000, the exact 
amount I do not now recall. This considerable sum on 
open account we concluded should be secured, and with 
that end in view an interview with the Metzerotts was had, 
which resulted in their seeing the justice of our position, 
and a legal transfer, properly signed, sealed and witnessed, 
to us of $40,000 of piano leases. 
to us for custody, but we preferred to leave them with the 
Metzerotts, thus doing nothing to embarrass in the smallest 
way their credit. We had the utmost confidence in the 
house. 

‘‘ The agreement called for the preservation of the piano 
leases intact or the transfer to us of cash equivalent to 
their shrinkage in the natural course of business as they 
matured and were paid. This cash was to be paid to us 
monthly, coming with a monthly statement regarding our 
security. If cash did not accompany the statement a new 
lease was to come in lieu thereof. 

‘* From the time of our entering into this agreement we 
never had any suspicion that our security would ever be 
turned into other hands. As I said before we had the ut- 
most confidence in the Metzerotts. Well, when Metzerott 
& Co. failed on Oct. 11 last, we went for our security and 
found that some cf the paper was in other hands at usurious 
rates, while the majority had been transferred to the W. 
W. Kimball Company. : 

‘‘ During the time Metzerott & Co. held this paper after 
transferring it to us by an instrument of law until the pres- 


The leases were offered 


ent time there has been nothing said or done that would in 
That 
paper we claim belongs to us, and it is to get possession of 
what we deem our property that we have begun the suit 
against both the Metzerotts and the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany. 

‘*Of course it is true that the W. W. Kimball Company 


any way abrogate our contract with the Metzerotts. 


have the paper, and that possession is considered nine 
points of the law, but nevertheless we intend to push the 
suit to the utmost, and hope eventually to be successful in 
securing possession of what we consider in every sense of 
the word, our property. 

‘** You will notice I have not attempted to give you any 
ideas of either the Metzerotts or the W. W. Kimball Co. re- 
What I have said 
is from our own standpoint, and has nothing to do with what 
they may say in rebuttal. 

‘The suit will probably come up the first week in July. 
That is, the reply will probably be filed at that time.” 


garding the ownership of these leases. 








A Piano Man’s Outing. 

AJ. C. F. HOWES, of the Hallet & Davis 
M Piano Company, has been fishing for the landlocked 
ff Lake, N..B. Certain portions of Canada 
avorite fishing grounds ofthe Major, and this year he 

n New Brunswick. He was accompanied 

Mr. Robert Denton, of Denton, Cottier & 
and Mr. N. W. Ransom, of the same city. 

ese landlocked salmon are found in but few spots, and 


nin OK 


Daniels, of 


t permitted to take them with trolling tackle or bait, | 
r constantly on duty with authority to arrest | 


with anything but rod and fly. 


Mr. Denton took notes of the trip and gave them to the 
esentative of a Buffalo daily paper. He says that 
e of the party expressed the opinion that in gamey quah- 
e landlocked salmon is as superior to the trout as the 

ass 1S superior to the blue pike. 
m took the fly most greedily in sunny wea- 
In cloudy or 


of wind ruffling the water. 
ather they were not very yielding to the seductions 
which took their fancy most were 
There were 


of the f] The lies 
n which yellow and red predominated 
f trout in the lake and the catch of them was large, 

sh running of good size. 

fly fishing, and had 


Mr. Ransom had never done any 


never practiced making a cast, and when, on the very first 


the woods, he 
se a cast, Major Howes declared he could never do it, 


and that he would tangle himself all up and catch the fly 


spun out a long section of his line to 


n his nose 

Bet you I can make the cast,” said the neophyte. 
Bet you $5 you can’t make a 30 foot cast,” said the 

Mr. Ransom took his rod in hand, gave it a deft twitch 
and strike, and the line went circling back of him, and then 
switched out over the water, dropping the fly lightly 52 
feet from the wheel 

The Major paid the wager 


Before the party broke camp they had some sport which 


they had not planned. Mr. Denton says in his notes: 
One morning we found bear tracks on one of the port- 
ayes near the camp, and after consulting the guides we 


determined to capture one if possible. We found that the 
restrictions to catching things with flies did not apply to 
had no guns, we set to work to make 


bears, and as we 


what is called a dead trap. 
[hose who have never heard of this contrivance may 
be interested in knowing that it is constructed on the 


winciple of the guillotine. Strong poles are driven into 


I 
the ground close together, forming an inclosure in the 
shape of a letter U about 6 feet high. 

‘At 
which is suspended a log about 20 feet long and 6 inches 
thick. It is held in place like the blade of the guillotine 
and is attached by an ingenious system of levers to the 


he opening are two pairs of uprights, between 


bait, so that when the bear attempts to drag his booty 
away the log drops on his back and holds him pinned to 
the ground 

** We were indebted to Major Howes, of the Hallet & 
for the mechanism of 
model of the grand 


Davis Piano Company of Boston, 
the trap. It 


piano action. It 


was contrived on the 


had a jack, knuckle, sticker, damper, 


hammer and shank. The bear had only to press the key 
when down came the hammer and his note of anguish was 
sounded 

‘‘ It was suggested that in order to make the mechanism 


| 


prompt in action Major Howes, who is a portly gentleman 


| who owns to something over 300 pounds, should sit astride | 


| 
| 
| 


| securely pinioned under the log. 


| 





of the telegraph operator Mr. Fitzgerald received this dis- 


the log which served as a hammer in the death dealing | 
machine, but out of consideration for the bear the idea was 
abandoned. 

‘‘There was no question as to the Major’s courage, for 
years ago he made a glorious record at Bull Run, and even 
now is forced to go into the wilds of New Brunswick every 
winter to kill caribou in order to satisfy his thirst for 
blood. 

‘*The dead fall worked to a charm. 
into the trap, and the next morning was found alive, but 
srother Ransom, who is 


Bruin was tempted 


known as a man of indomitable pluck, fearlessly attacked 
him with a club and soon dispatched him. 

‘* He was a fine specimen some five years old, and thinking 
that his pelt would make an elegant rug for the Acacia 
Club, we ordered the guides to skin him. We thought it 
wise to notify the club of the capture we had made, and 
sent this message to Charles R. Fitzgerald, the secretary, 
on Wednesday, May 23: 

He’s dead. We send skin for Acacia 
Through some carelessness 


‘* * Trapped bear. 


Club. Dentonand Ransom.’ 


patch: ‘ Attacked by bear. He's dead,’ &c.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald was not called upon to get upa large 
Masonic funeral however. 

And now it is to be presumed that Major Howes will 
have some bear stories to regale Hallet & Davis’ customers 


with.—‘* Exchange.’ 


Affairs of Haines. 

HE same dilatory tactics on the part of Mr, 
T N. J. Haines, Sr., have to be reported. During the 
entire week he has refused to move in any direction. He 
does nothing beyond talking. ‘The situation is too grave 
to admit of such tactics, if they can be called tactics, being 
carried on longer. In all of Mr. Haines, Sr.'s, talk there has 
ceased to be method, and his persistent refusal to move 
justifies our position that he is incapable of action. He has 
seemingly reached a condition that does not admit of solu- 
tion by his business powers. This we pointed out last 
week under the same caption as that heading this article. 
What was said then has been amply verified by Mr. Haines, 
Sr.’s, remarkable inaction this week. 

To have arrived at such a height as he attained in the 
estimation of banks and commercial agencies Mr. Haines, 
Sr., have been possessed of sterling qualities of 
character, as well as endowed with an extraordinary 
amount of business ability, and his sterling qualities of | 
He wants to 





must 


character have in no ways been depreciated. 
pay 100 cents on the dollar, refusing for a long time any 
settlement that would clean up his house and allow it to go 
ahead. For this display of honesty everyone would have | 
had nothing but words of praise, but when an examination | 
into the affairs of Haines Brothers was made it became ap- | 
parent that no such settlement could be hoped for, even | 
under the most favorable of circumstances. 
As we stated before, Mr. Haines has had a long and | 
honored career, and his friends and creditors have been 
more lenient with him than they have been to any man in 
the piano business. It is to be doubted if there is a 
parallel case in the business world where a man has been | 
allowed to run on from day to day, from week to week and 
from month to month, until the months run into the second 
year, as Mr. Haines, Sr., has been allowed to do. It has 
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not been business on the part of the creditors; it has been 
simply friendship for a customer of years. 
In return for this Mr. Haines, Sr., says: ‘‘ What I owe 


| different supply men is but 2 per cent. of the amount of 


money I have contracted for and paid during my business ca- 
reer.” What difference does it make if a man is a customer 
of a supply man for 50 years, his bill for supplies for the last 
month of the 50th year is just as equitable as it is for 
any month of the entire 50 years, and the man who defaults 
in payment of the 12th month's bill of the 50th year is no 
more to be respected than the man who defaults in the first 
month, We may have a kindly feeling for the man who 
has been our customer for 50 years and then fails to pay his 
last obligation ; but there is no earthly reason, no business 
reason, why we should sacrifice our interest to sentiment, 
and allow him to say calmly that the amount he owed us 
was but a small percentage of the vast amount of money he 
has paid us during 50 years of uninterrupted business. A 
bill is a bill at all times, and when a man cannot pay 100 
cents on the dollar it is time for him to come, man fashion, 
own up to it and proceed to do the next best thing by his 
creditors. 

It is perfectly apparent that the business of Haines 
Brothers cannot go on under existing circumstances. The 
dilatory action of the head of the house is responsible for 
this, and he cannot escape the odium if the business is 
wrecked by his stupidity. We have shown one reason for 
his action by kindly putting it thatno man of Mr. Haines, 
Sr’s., age and mental abilities could hope to accomplish a 
rejuvenation of the affairs of his house at such an advanced 
age and under such conditions. 

There is no dishonor in his retirement, but there is dis- 
grace in his continued blocking of business transactions 
whereby the credit of the house can be saved and its cred- 
itors receive the money due them. As tothe internecine 
dissensions in the house they but add to the gravity of the 
situation, and show that there can be no hope of an amica- 
ble settlement of the affairs of Haines Brothers until the 
elder member of the house retires. 

And going into the subject of the formation of a stock 
company by the junior members of the house, the entire 
matter can be dismissed in the words of a distinguished 
financier: ‘‘ A stock company founded on the debts of a cor- 
oration or a firm is the investment of an unfinancial idiot.” 
To succeed on these lines is in our opinion simply impos- 
sible. The creditors of the house of Haines Brothers have 
had faith but in one man, Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., and any 
other member of the firm would meet with but cold re- 
sponse did he ask for credit. This matter of credit is 
founded on more things than dollars in sight. If every man 
had dollars eternally in sight credit granting would be both 
pleasurable and profitable, but the entire credit system of 


| the country is founded on faith in a man’s ability to meet 


liabilities in the future. This faith supply men have not in 


| the younger members of the house, therefore the attempt- 


ing to form a stock ges vo | by the younger members of 
the house is a scheme which will die a-borning. 
It is growing wearisome week after week to report no 
progress in the affairsof Haines Brothers. When it was re- 
orted that an offer had been made for the entire business 
y an eminently responsible party it was expected that a 


| speedy termination to the present muddle of the affairs of 


Haines Brothers was in sight. That the offer was not ac- 
cepted was due to Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., who is so per- 
sistently blocking all progress. And why should he do 
this obstructing? Simply because he has reached a point 
beyond which he cannot go. An instance of this was 
shown only week before last, when no one around the es- 
tablishment knew how much money was owing creditors, 

And a word for the dealers who have sent Haines 
Brothers money in advance for goods. They are now beg- 
ging for goods by letter and telegrams, the goods they 
should have, and yet Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., snappishly 
says: ‘I'll send them when i get ready.” 
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Factories and Milis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Ys. 
HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS, “="™. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Qhestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, ymca D. C.; Kim 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franelaco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


awinaihewtirdy LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 








We FL lpr Carta 


Fez Ze 
iR 1 ACTOR ae 


CS O7e™ LLE. 
NEW YORK. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, | 20% 000m Tani ie Webs Ayeace, oB1CAG0, 11. [il 


Importer and M H i | ee oe Onna AN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Manufacturer of usica nstruments gn BROS. & OO., South: rn Agts., ST. a MO. 
















anal 
STEINEBT & SONS CO, »» New Engiand Agents 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HINA sets. EON A 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


Fes att ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
RICH L PIANO ACTIONS, 


apnea -hhebnsmraey Piano Case Co., Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 


S for Dst : 
Pb Spe sing LEOMINSTER, MASS. | Factories : st. Jonnsvilte, N. ¥., on N. ¥, C. RR: ; Chieago Heights on East Ill. RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. SEE Rae 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. Formerly Foreman of Ste nway & Scns’ Action Department 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
sordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
ae. The Celebrated Polimann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 

sew patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
@o learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘ss.zcsic' New York City. 

















ASS STRING 


PIANO CARVING 867 


AWED&ENGRAVED PANELS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
AMOLISHIL 90d MOM Add¥ 








a — Onl eee — 2, Be We Ok an I @ ee ee 
le2 Q 64 WEST 271Ih ST NY 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 








BAUER PIANOS 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Catalogue 


Correspondence invited 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 





THE NEW 





BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 


in the Worid. 
CORNER OF 
Wasash Avenue ano Avams Sracer, 
CHICAGO 
Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner. * * * * There is no other build 


ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 

Chicago Evening Journal, 


_— —— a 















“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO C0.,. 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


(71 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 










and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 











COULON PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORV? 


COR, SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E, COULON, Pres. and Manager. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. Ss. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


06, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 







HAMILTON 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS, 


FACTORY: 


471 Olybourn Ave., 
OEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 











126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS 


KUSHsGE KTS 


NIGH GRADE 








| MEpIVI ales 
f PIANOS 


AC 





| 
Chile 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ORGAN 


AND 
Were awarded, at the World’s Fair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOSIAS FOR 


17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 

20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms. 

371 WORLD’S PAIR OFFICIALS COPMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it, 

GEORGE P. BENT, [anufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 261 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 














261 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


r : & 228 Wabash Avenue, . 
Menterys 800; 80m, 904 & 608 Civucnre Avenue, _ | AAPSOUNEDD: CHICAGO, ILL. 
a 
HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. A. H. Andrews & Co. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 


Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 


Piano and 
Typewriter. 














Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. 

Cheapest Chairs made. bac’ 

Send for Catalogue. is 


Adjustable 
Sores Back 


ir. 
Supports the 
ic where it 











THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHR cw OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue, 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS anD SCARFS, 








Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















yanacie, sign 


Piano and 
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BOWE RY, 


A NEWYORK 














*BRADBURY.«. $20 


aa "ADMINISTRATION: PIA PIANO 








NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEWARK, N. J.: 


817 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINCTON, D.C.: | 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
| 257 WABASH AVENUE. 





KANSAS CITY, MO.: 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


$GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


1000 WALNUT STREET. 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





t 





amore aK. ‘cue, SQUARE; & UPRIGHT Veg 
RSD PUNO FORTE ASTION. 9 G 





——— 


== 


so 


C131 to 117 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 4, 
RAILROAD, 


-————— 


or 





~ Cambridgeport Mass. 


7 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


= 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 


— MANUFACT 


URERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 


WASHINGTON, N. J. 





LAKESIDE: 


nia aGANS 


MANUFACTURED =a 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 
246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 


CHICAGO —= 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








H.R. KNOPF, 


” Bow and Violin 
Maker, 


Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 
other makers, 








Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 





117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 
NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 

















BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. 8. STONE 


a 
Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
EBRVING, MASS. 








| 


——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
GEO. C. CRANE, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
975thAv Cor. 17th St., NEW YORK. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


126 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X.Y. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. 


386 and 388 Second Ave 


and £34 Sts., 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Pinthines. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


LUDWIG & 60, 





NEW YORK. 











Moderate 
Price. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* 





102 104 East (48th Street, 








NEW YORK. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Tan AD M ARTIN GUIT ARS' THE ONLY RELABLE 


_os 


























1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
I@-NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -#t 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
thers, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, Etc.. Etc., Etc. 





‘THE OUTLOOK IS GROWING BRIGHT. 
eryor ng of t the gi od season it is going to be the bu sv = y maki ng seas mn sg 
will have change 1eir business and returr ning onfide e will set th -~ The 
too big ana les interests g to be nanently dis. ab ed We. come 
ilt isa bigger outpt it of 


We mea a to keep on growing ariff or no tariff conditions favor a steadily incre as ing trade 
Our Drums are the best on the Sarteet and t he aatae vis to make them motte er and charg ss— if 


Factory and Office: 5 Wareroom: | possible. We are wide awake in your interests, anu nothing we can say will so fully indorse ‘that tac 
as the Drums themselves SEND FOR PRICES. 


159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. | Our New PREMIER DRUM Leads Them All. 











The Banjo That Leads Them All! ee 9 Lc ae 


(, SOISTMANN, Manager 923 LocusT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 





EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 





So i 
wy 2 8 
= 
5 : 38 
iE za 
5 excels, bn 
y - oe r,s 0/0, ‘ 3 
What Eminent Banjoists say of it: + ior v Highest Grade Instruments, 2 e 7 
FY 
“* The Converse Banjothat I am now using A musical Banjo; beautiful in work Sa By First-Ciass Artists Onty. = 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” a z Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. : z 
the box office.” Bitty CARTER. Con. BoyLe = | ¢? 
P50 
& > > 
“I have not found its equal for brilliancy ‘They possess a beautiful tone and are : = Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. & : 
richness and {fullness of tone.” second to none.’ a - Agencies for several States still open. Trad P Hy 3 
BILLY ARLINGTON OKLAHOMA BILL, < 3 
$3 ; 








- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Averue, New York City. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, METCALF The Brockport Piano Mfé, Co 


7 
: 
MANUFACTURERS OF — , BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
ee 4 
FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS PIANO, = = eae 
FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FORT LEE, " NEW JERSEY. TAIB PIANO ACTION CO., 











a 





bai eed be a) 




















COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., ““oranp anp vpRicHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NV TORE. 


PANG ETS, ACTOS aes WASLE = Sees 








Mke only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Telegraph and R.R. Station; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


2S8SEX, CONN. IvoRYVTTon, CONN. 175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 








FOSTER PIANOS“ ncw'vonx. ACTIONS. 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. DO NOT CONFUSE THE 











G. CHEVREL,. LEHR tim‘: ORGAN 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


Gotp Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889, THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, Suigh, tone and other improved qualities. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY... ,?morsttion  SPPearance, nish. one an aa ee DARD. 


PARIS, FRANCB. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HILLMN TORK & BRD, "= ic RARER MEW YORK. EST PETER ee CO., Easton, Pa. 
































ERNEST GABLER & 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BROTHER 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 





43 — 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


A our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patenied 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











MARCY AVENU E AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO 


LEOMINSTER, 


CO., Manufacturers, 
MASS. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 





LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave rg dral, BM 
etbltag tt 4 manuals; St orge’s ( h. 

i. Vu 45 
Mm w. 4 
Ch.,. N.Y 
nacle, 4; 
Philadelph 
San Franci 
New Orlear 
burgh R 








CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


184th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV Yornxz. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §4@¥~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAR’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ESTABLISHED 185 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


818 & 820 East 39th St., New York, 





Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” 


If not, it will pay you to investi- 

gate. They are the best and 
= cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Strument a full, rich tone and 
saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others. Testi- 
monials in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 


GB” Eugene Pd Albert, Ang. 
GB” Hyllested, Dr. Zisgfeld, 
§™ and hosts of others. 


Sample Set, 50c. 














SSS 


Correspondence Invited. 


M Gyr 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO, 





215 Wabash 





| New and Interesting. 
| GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guarantee 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchan 
Symphonion 
manent music 
yublic resorts 


C oh ristmas 


frees « not weighing 
s, will revolve 





ECKARDT, 


n Str., 


gu . 
J. ¢. 
95 Tobinge 

=| Stuttgart, Germany 


‘ 








Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTARNGS 


om hand and made to order. and 


Repairing done. 
HASTINGS & SON, 


Regulating 


Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 
experience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK, 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Our No. 510 _ Stool. 


Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
feet, and is the 








polished, brass claw 


neatest and best Stool ever offered for 


WHY? 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


the money. 








Send for Catalogue. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . . . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoioed. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIP ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Al! guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. 








Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6&8 — Ave., New York. 


Sole Age the te 


F. BESSON & COo., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 










pasted States: Sos 


Prototype Band Instruments, th 
Band and Or: hestra Music, both f 
— in this line and music for « 
intry. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale an 
Everything i is imported and purchased direct, and grea 
finest quality only. Mv Instruments and Strings are ack 
Some of the _ many ee ame I Represent: 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN. Paris, Cé brated Violir ic 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments; C HAS. "B ARIN and St ESS celebrated 








CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH Es 
Brooxruiyn, NI. WwW. 


Zanzibar Varnishes a Specialty. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


’ & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY KALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, CERMANY. 





EUROPEAN 
St. Pauli, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano C ase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite *2zoth Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


«+*+UPRIGHT 


PIANUFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BosTonl. 


FIRST iu 
f FIRST icsace. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 


’: Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, com- 


ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 


/ AWARD . 
., READS: 


machine. 
tent Judges Liberal Arts. 


secretary, 


K. BUENZ, Presz 
G. H. GORE, 


which the surface of the Felt is 
COVERED WITH FINE HAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an 


improved shape, produced by bf, 
their patent hammer covering ; 
{7 = 


(SIGNED) 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
8" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church New York. 











